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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  proposed  to  bring  out  under  this  title  a  series 
of  Tracts,  designed  chiefly  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  Sunday  Scholars  and  other  children ; 
a  Sunday  evening  companion,  engaging  their  sympa- 
thies in  the  trials,  duties,  pleasures,  victories,  failings, 
faults,  and  penitence  of  children  like  themselves,  and 
at  the  same  time  explaining  and  illustrating  for  them 
the  meaning  and  force  of  those  petitions  which  they 
have  on  that  day  learnt  by  heart  and  offered  up. 

As  the  series  progresses,  the  dispositions  and 
principles  of  a  dozen  village  boys  will  be  gradually 
developed,  and  the  effect  upon  them  of  a  religious 
training  shown. 

The  history  of  these  village  children,  and  their 
catechetical  lessons,  are  insterspersed  with  stories  of 
varied  character,  which,  exemplifying  some  principle 
or  lesson  of  the  Collect  for  the  day,  may  be  found 
useful  to  read  aloud  to  Sunday  Scholars  and  other 
children  when  their  severer  studies  are  over ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  catechetical  portion,  the  result  of  a 
considerable  experience  among  the  children  of  the 
poor,  will  be  found  useful  for  those  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, as  well  as  directly  instructive  to  their  scholars. 


PREFACE. 


In  putting  forth  this  series  of  popular  Illustrations 
of  the  Collects,  the  author  does  not  profess  to  offer 
a  full  commentary  on  those  concise,  yet  most  com- 
prehensive, prayers.  Only  those  simple  and  more 
obvious  lessons,  which  appeared  suitable  to  the 
capacities  of  village  children,  have  been  drawn  forth, 
explained,  and  enforced. 

Simple,  however,  as  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  make  the  catechisings,  it  is  feared  that  some  of 
the  answers  attributed  to  the  boys  will  appear  to 
many  persons  beyond  the  capacities  of  Sunday-school 
cliildren.  This  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be 
really  the  case,  as  it  was  found  impossible,  in  writing, 
to  break  up  the  questions  and  answers  more  than 
has  been  done,  without  impairing  or  confusing  the 
meaning.  But  it  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  the 
author's  aim  to  make  the  answers  of  the  boys  as 
natural  as  possible,  and  many  portions  of  the 
catechisings  bear  as  strong  a  resemblance  to  what 
passed  between  a  class  of  boys  and  their  teacher, 
during  a  period  of  several  years,  as  could  be  con- 
veyed  on  paper.     It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
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mind,  that  only  those  who  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  our 
parochial  schools  are  competent  judges  of  what 
answers  are  beyond  their  capacities,  since  it  has 
pleased  God  that  those  things  which  are  hidden  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  should  be  revealed  unto  babes. 
Should  the  whole  work  prove  an  interesting  and 
instructive  Sunday  evening  companion  for  children, 
or  those  who  love  children's  books,  one  part  of  the 
author's  intention  will  be  fulfilled;  but  not  the 
whole.  The  catechetical  portions  of  the  tracts  are 
also  designed  for  the  aid  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  arduous  duty  of  teaching  children,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  prove  useful  both  in  schools  and  private 
families.  The  narrative  and  interspersed  stories  may 
be  found  suitable  for  reading  aloud  to  Sunday 
scholars  and  other  pupils-when  their  severer  studies 
are  over. 
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OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

COLLECT. 

Alm'iglitij  God,  give  us  grace  that  we  may  cast  away 
the  works  of  darkness,  arid  put  upon  us  the  armour 
of  light,  now  in  the  time  of  this  mortal  life,  in  which 
Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  came  to  visit  iis  i?i  great 
humility ;  that  in  the  last  day  when  He  shall  come 
again  in  His  glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick 
and  dead,  we  may  rise  to  the  life  immortal,  through 
Him  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

^  I  SAY,  Alfred,  we  are  to  go  to  ^liss  Walton  at  half 
past  three  to-day  instead  of  two,'  said  Charley  Coote, 
*  and  she  says  we  first-class  boys  may  go  and  take  a 
walk  till  then.  Do  come,  and  we  will  call  for 
Francis  Light  to  go  with  us ;  he  didn't  hear  what 
Miss  Walton  said.' 

'  I'll  come  in  a  minute,'  answered  Alfred,  ^  when  I 
have  given  my  rabbits  some  victuals ;  but,  Charley, 
where  is  Edward  ?  won't  he  come  too  V 
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'  Yes,  he  is  waiting  for  us  down  the  hill  with  the 
other  boys  ;  so  be  quick,  Alfred.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Alfred  was  ready,  and,  calling  for 
Francis  Light,  they  set  off  to  join  their  companions. 
The  party  consisted  of  Edward  and  Charley  Coote, 
two  brothers,  Alfred  Mason,  Francis  Light,  George 
Hickley,  Fred  Elwood,  Samuel  Arkwright,  and 
Henry  and  Andrew  North,  also  brothers.  Andrew, 
although  the  same  age  as  most  of  the  other  boys, 
had  only  lately  come  into  the  class,  as  he  was  very 
backward  in  reading ;  but  he  w^as  a  steady  boy,  and 
he  had  therefore,  although  behind  the  others  in  leam- 
inof,  been  admitted  into  the  first  class  a  little  while 
before.  The  younger  boys,  David  Hart,  James 
Lunn,  and  Edgar  Morris,  were  not  of  the  party. 

*  Let  us  go  up  HighclifF  Hill,'  said  Edward,  '  and 
then  we  can  have  a  good  i-un  down  to  warm  ourselves, 
and  just  be  in  time  for  Miss  Walton.' 

The  attendance  at  the  Sunday  School  of  Forley 
was  very  large.  Both  boys  and  girls  met  together 
in  one  school-room,  and  often  on  fine  Sundays  there 
were  more  children  than  it  could  well  contain,  while 
the  number  of  voices  made  it  almost  unbearable ; 
IVIiss  Walton  therefore  frequently  assembled  her  boys 
after  the  rest  of  the  childi^en  had  broken  up,  between 
the  hours  of  three  and  four,  that  they  might  have 
more  space,  and  be  in  greater  quiet.  Such  was 
her  arrangement  on  the  Sunday  in  question. 

*  And  who  is  Miss  Walton?'  perhaps  some  of  my 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  so  I  will  tell  them 
before  we  return  to  the  boys. 

Miss  Walton  was  the  sister  of  the  clergyman  of 
Forley,  and  had  now  been  many  years  hving  with 
her  brother,  and  teaching  the  boys  of  the  first  class. 
She  was  always  fond  of  boys,  and  chose  to  teach  them 
in  preference  to  the  girls,  an  arrangement  which 
suited  well  with  her  brother's  wishes,  for  he  loved 
rather  to  see  about  him  the  joyous  innocent  faces  of 
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*the  maidens,'  as  they  called  themselves,  and  to 
watch  their  more  gentle  ways.  He  did  not  neglect 
the  boys,  but  he  preferred  teaching  the  maidens  for 
a  constancy. 

Mr  Walton  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  called  quite 
an  old  man,  though  his  bald  head  and  fast  whitening 
hair  gave  him  a  venerable  appearance,  and  made 
liim  look  older  than  he  really  was.  Y^et  having  passed 
the  middle  stage  of  life,  and  having  worked  hard  in 
the  vineyard  of  his  Lord  for  now  nearly  thirty  years, 
he  often  felt  symptoms  of  approaching  old  age,  and 
he  used  to  say  that,  as  an  old  man,  he  would  enjoy 
the  bright  smiles  and  gentle  voices  of  the  maidens,  and 
leave  the  more  noisy  gladness  of  the  boys  to  his  sister. 

Miss  Walton  was  only  a  few  years  younger  than 
her  brother,  but  she  had  lost  little  of  the  buoyancy 
and  fresh  feelings  of  youth ;  and  the  high  spirits,  the 
love  of  freedom,  the  courage,  and  almost  boisterous 
mirth  of  boyhood,  it  was  her  delight  to  watch  and 
guide — not  to  crush,  but  to  control,  or  lead  to  their 
proper  objects.  She  therefore  loved  her  class  of 
boys,  and  they  most  fully  returned  her  love,  and 
even  in  their  wildest  moments  a  look  or  word  from 
her  would  generally  recall  them  to  thoughtfulness. 
She  sympathized  with  them  in  all  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  she  helped  them  as  she  could  in  their  boy- 
ish sports,  and  assisted  them  out  of  their  boyish 
troubles ;  and  they  in  return,  on  the  whole,  endea- 
voured to  mind  her  teaching,  to  remember  her  words 
of  warning,  to  fear  her  anger,  and  to  value  her  ap- 
probation. I  do  not  mean  that  all  were  alike,  or 
that  all  were  equally  influenced  by  her  teaching ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  you  will  see  for  yourselves,  some 
were  heedless,  some  wilful,  some  changeable  and 
uncertain.  Yet  she  loved  them !  striving  to  rouse 
the  heedless,  to  reclaim  the  evil,  to  steady  the 
changeable,  and  to  encourage  and  help  the  good  and 
thoughtful. 
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And  now,  I  think,  I  need  not  stay  longer  to  de- 
scribe Miss  Walton  and  her  boys,  for  you  must  learn 
to  know  them  for  yourselves,  dear  readers,  as  you 
proceed  with  the  story ;  and  you  will  also  be  able  to 
see  how  far  the  boys  were  influenced  by  what  they 
learned ;  and  while  you  read  of  their  lessons  and  of 
their  doings,  I  trust  that  their  example  will  not  be  lost 
upon  yourselves;  but  that  wliile  you  admire  those 
that  are  courageously  good,  you  wall  endeavour  to  be 
the  same  ;  and  while  you  condemn  the  faults  of 
which  some  were  guilty,  you  will  also  try  to  avoid 
them.  And  let  the  holy  truths  contained  in  the 
catechisings  be  always  read  and  thought  about  with 
reverence  and  attention,  and  not  passed  over  as  dry 
and  uninteresting.  And  now  we  will  return  to 
the  boys. 

It  was  a  bleak  Sunday  in  December,  and,  glad  of 
a  walk,  they  set  off  in  high  spirits,  and  soon  forgot 
the  cold. 

*  So  Miss  Walton  is  better,  and  able  to  teach  us 
boys  this  afternoon,  is  she  V  said  Francis. 

'  Oh,  yes,  she's  better,'  answered  Charley,  ^  and 
she  says  we  are  to  say  the  Collect  this  afternoon,  as 
we  did  not  say  it  in  the  morning.     Do  you  know  it  V 

*  Yes,  I  never  forget  the  collect  for  to-day,'  he 
replied. 

^  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  mine,  then,'  said  Henry, 
who  had  a  bad  habit  of  putting  off  learning  his  les- 
sons until  the  last  moment,  and  then  glancing  at  his 
book  to  see  the  beginning,  as  he  handed  it  to  Miss 
Walton. 

'  Oh,  don't  you  V  Alfred  called  out ;  ^  unless  you 
learn  it  now,  you'll  not  have  time.  Here's  my 
Prayer-Book,  you  can  learn  it  as  you  go  along,  it 
you  like.' 

'  No,  that  I  shan't,  it  is  too  cold  for  such  work,' 
returned  Henry. 

'  Hark'ee  !  what  was  that  noise  !'  cried  Fred.     ^  A 
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gun  firing,  I  do  believe.  Yes !  there  it  is  again. 
Let's  go  and  see.  The  sound  comes  from  yonder/ 
he  said,  pointing  down  to  their  left  hand. 

The  boys  ran  eagerly  in  the  direction  Fred  pointed 
out,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  party  of  men,  who 
now  stood  reloading  their  guns. 

'  Here  will  be  some  fun  for  us,'  shouted  Henry, 
stopping  at  a  httle  distance,  when  he  saw  what  they 
were  about,  '  we  can  beat  the  hedges  for  them,  and 
I  dare  say  they  will  give  us  something  for  it.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  cried  Alfred  and  Charley  in  one  breath, 
'not  to-day,  it  is  Sunday.' 

'  Well,  supposing  it  is,  if  it  is  no  harm  for  them  to 
go  shooting,  it's  no  harm  for  us  to  help  them,'  replied 
Henry. 

'  Oh,  but  it  is  harm,  I  am  sure,'  returned  Charley. 
'  What  would  Miss  Walton  say  V 

'  !Miss  Walton  will  never  know  anything  about  it,' 
answered  Henry ;  '  and  if  she  does,  it  can  make  no 
difference  to  her  whether  we  take  a  walk  or  beat  the 
hedges  for  the  shooters,  so  let  us  go.     Now  do.' 

'  I  shan't  go,'  replied  Edward.  '  You  know  very 
well,  Henry,  that  Miss  Walton  only  likes  us  to  take 
a  quiet  walk  on  Sunday,  and  she  would  think  beat- 
ing the  hedges  a  very  different  thing ;  and  you  know 
very  well  you  wouldn't  think  of  going  with  the 
shooters  if  she  was  here.' 

^Besides,'  added  Alfred,  'if  Miss  Walton  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  wrong, 
so  let  us  go  back.' 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  men  called  out,  '  Come 
here,  lads,  come  and  beat  the  hedges  for  us,  and  find 
the  birds  we  kill.' 

Henry  instantly  ran  forward  and  offered  himself, 
but  the  others  hung  back.  Samuel  looked  as  if  he 
would  greatly  like  to  go,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  Edward's  example,  who  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  boys. 
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*  We  can  do  with  more  than  one/  the  same  man 
called  out  again.     *  Come,  boys.' 

Had  it  not  been  Sunday  how  gladly  would  Alfred 
have  run  to  them,  for  he  had  too  much  of  the 
thorough  boy  about  him  not  to  enjoy  field  sports. 
Yet  now  he  resolutely  resisted  the  temptation. 
Samuel,  however,  had  not  the  same  resolution,  and 
saying,  *  I'll  be  back  directly,'  he  followed  Henry. 

'  Don't  go,  Sam,'  Edward  called  out  after  him, 
'  you  won't  get  away  in  time  for  school,'  but  Sam 
ran  on  without  heeding. 

^  Don't  let  us  stand  here,'  said  Fred,  ^  or  I  am  sure 
I  shall  be  going  too.  Wouldn't  it  be  just  about 
fine  fun?' 

'  I  should  think  it  would,'  returned  Francis.  *  I 
wish  it  was  not  Sunday.' 

^  Come,'  said  Edward,  ^  I  think  we  have  still  time 
to  get  to  the  top  of  HighcUiF,'  and  turning  round, 
he  began  to  retrace  his  steps,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  boys.  But  they  were  no  longer  in  the  high 
spirits  they  had  been  when  starting.  Henry  and 
Sam  having  left  them,  thrcAv  a  damp  over  the  party 
for  some  time. 

'  I  wish  they  had  not  gone,'  whispered  Charley  to 
Alfred.     '  Isn't  it  wrong  to  shoot  to-day  V 

'I  should  think  it  is,'  replied  Alfred.  'Why, 
they  can't  have  been  to  Church.  But  oh,  if  it  had 
not  been  Sunday,  I  should  so  like  to  have  gone 
with  them.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  care  much  about  it,'  said  George, 
who  had  joined  them,  ^I  am  always  frightened  at 
the  guns.' 

You  may  be  sure  George  was  laughed  at  for  this, 
and  Alfred  began  to  prove  that  no  one  was  ever  shot 
if  he  only  knew  how  to  manage  a  gun,  which  no 
doubt  he  most  fully  believed  he  did ;  and  thus  con- 
versation went  on  until  they  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  then  thinking  it  time  to  return,  they  called 
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out,  *  Now  for  a  run/  and  set  off  down  again  at  full 
speed. 

^  I'll  be  at  the  bottom  first/  shouted  Edward.  And 
so  he  was,  Alfred  next,  and  George  last,  all  out 
of  breath  and  very  hot.  The  run  seemed  to  raise 
their  spirits  again,  and  they  returned  on  their  way 
home  merrily.  They  reached  the  school  just  as  the 
rest  of  the  children  had  dispersed.  ^  Now,  boys,  are 
you  all  here?'  said  Miss  Walton,  and  calling  over 
the  names,  she  first  found  Edgar  Morris  absent. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  was  to  ask  leave  for  him ;  he's 
gone  to  his  aunt's,'  said  Andrew. 

'  And  where  are  Henry  and  Samuel  V  she  asked. 
The  boys  looked  at  each  other,  and  did  not  answer. 

'  Can  none  of  you  tell  me  V  she  inquired. 

*  Please,  ma'am,  I  think  they'll  soon  be  here/  said 
Francis.     '  We  left  them  in  the  fields.' 

'  They  ought  to  have  been  here  now,'  said  Miss 
Walton;  'I  cannot  wait;  w^e  must  begin  without 
them.' 

When  the  lesson  was  about  half  over,  the  two 
guilty  boys  entered,  with  their  smocks  dirty  and 
torn.  But  the  truth  of  where  they  had  been,  and 
what  they  had  been  doing,  never  came  to  Miss  Wal- 
ton's ears.  They  made  some  false  excuses  for  their 
lateness,  and  Henry  said  he  had  fallen,  and  so  soiled 
and  torn  his  smock.  They  were  blamed  and  in  dis- 
grace for  being  late,  but  that  v/as  all  the  punishment 
they  received  from  Miss  Walton.  But  though  their 
evil  deed  was  not  known  to  her,  it  was  not  hidden 
from  the  Eye  of  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  naked 
and  open.  They  contrived  to  deceive  Miss  Walton, 
but  they  could  not  deceive  Him,  Nor  were  they  at 
all  to  be  envied  for  thus  escaping  punishment.  Bet- 
ter it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have  received  it 
then,  and  been  so  brought  to  repentance,  than  to  go 
on  unpunished  and  impenitent.  And  do  you  think 
the  other  boys  repented  not  having  joined  in  their 
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unlawful  pleasure,  when  they  saw  no  immediate  pun- 
ishment follow,  and  when  the  bright  sixpences  were 
displayed^?  No,  I  do  not  think  they  did.  The 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  was  better  to  them  than 
the  short-lived  pleasure  which  Henry  and  Samuel 
had  enjoyed.  And  though  these  boys  escaped  pun- 
ishment at  school,  they  suffered,  and  justly,  for  their 
dirty,  torn  smocks,  when  they  reached  home. 

We  must  now,  however,  return  to  the  lesson. 
Each  boy  having  said  the  Collect  in  turn,  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel  having  been  read,  and  the  books  closed, 
Miss  Walton  said  : — 

'  What  day  is  to-day,  boys  V 

'  Advent  Sunday,'  they  all  replied. 

Miss  Walton.  What  does  Advent  mean  ? 

All.  Coming 

Miss  Walton.  Yes;  now  in  the  Collect  whose 
coming  is  mentioned  ? 

Fred.  Jesus  Christ's. 

AI'iss  Walton.  IIow  many  comings  are  named  ? 

Francis.  Two. 

Aliss  Walton.   Which  is  spoken  of  first  ? 

Edward.  *  Jesus  Christ  came  to  visit  us  in  srreat 
humility.' 

Miss  Walton.   When  did  He  come  in  humility  ? 

Charley.  When  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin  ilary. 

Miss  Walton.  But  we  are  not  commemoratinfj  His 
birth  now,  are  we '? 

Fred.  No,  but  we  shall  be  at  Christmas. 

Miss  Walton.  Yes,  but  before  Christmas,  what 
season  comes  ? 

Alfred.  Advent. 

Miss  Walton.  Advent,  then,  is  a  preparation  for 
Christmas.  What  must  we  prej^are  ourselves  to 
commemorate  then  ? 

'  Christ's  first  coming,'  said  several. 

Miss  Walton.  And  what  other  coming  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Collect  ? 
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George.  Christ's  second  coming  '  to  judge  the  quick 
and  dead.' 

Miss  Walton.  And  how  will  He  then  come  ? 

David.  '  In  glorious  majesty.' 

Miss  Walton.  Then  during  Advent  we  are  to  pre- 
pare for  what  else  besides  Christmas  joys  ? 

Francis.  Christ's  second  coming  in  majesty. 

Miss  Walton.  That  is  right.  We  must  then  try 
to  prepare  ourselves  during  Advent  to  commemorate 
rightly  our  Saviour's  first  coming  ^in  great  humility' 
at  Christmas ;  and  to  meet  Him  at  His  second 
coming  in  '  glorious  majesty.'  Let  us  see  from  the 
Collect  how  we  are  to  do  this.  What  do  we  pray 
in  the  Collect  we  may  have  grace  to  do,  Andrew  ? 

Andreiv.  '•  Cast  away  the  works  of  darkness  and 
put  upon  us  the  armour  of  light.' 

Miss  Walton.   When  are  we  to  do  this  ? 

Alfred.  ^  Now  in  the  time  of  this  mortal  life.' 

Miss  Walton.  Is  there  any  other  life  spoken  of  in 
the  Collect? 

George.  Yes,  the  ^life  immortal.' 

Miss  Walton.  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  '  mortal  life  f 

The  boys  did  not  answer  immediately,  so  ^liss 
Walton  continued — '^Yoa  are  now,  boys,  strong  and 
well,  but  will  it  always  be  so  ?' 

'  No,'  answered  little  James. 

Miss  Walton.  W^hat  may  God  send  upon  you  any 
day? 

Francis.  Sickness. 

Miss  Walton.  Yes ;  and  how  does  sickness  often 
end? 

'  In  death,'  answered  Charley,  softly. 

Miss  Walton.  When  you  die,  what  will  have 
passed  away  ? 

'  This  life,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  Walton.  Yes,  but  in  the  Collect  what  is  it 
called? 

IS 
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Fred.  ^  Mortal  life.' 

Miss  Walton.  Now,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what 
^mortal  life'  means? 

'  A  life  thfit  will  end  in  death,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  Walton.  Yes,  that  is  right,  and  i??imortal 
mems — 

'  A  life  which  cannot  die,'  again  he  answered. 

Miss  Walton.  What,  then,  are  we  subject  to  in 
this  life? 

Fred.  Death. 
I    Miss  Walton.  But  how  will  it  be  in  the  life  to  come? 

'  There  will  be  no  death,'  said  Alfred. 

'  This  '^  mortal  life"  is  given  to  us  to  prepare  for  the 
'^  life  immortal,'  "  said  Miss  Walton.  '  In  order  to  do 
this,  what  are  we  to  "  cast  away  ?" ' 

*  The  works  of  darkness,'  answered  David. 

Miss  Walton.  What  is  meant  by  the  works  of 
darkness  ? 

*A11  sin,'  replied  several. 

Miss  Walton.  But  why  are  sins  called  ^the  works 
of  darkness  T     Who  tempts  man  to  sin  ? 

James.  The  Devil. 

Miss  Walton.  Yes,  the  prince  of  darkness.  Look 
what  St.  Paul  says  of  this  in  Eph.  vi.  12. 

Alfred.  ^For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  dai'kness  of  this  icorld.^ 

Miss  Walton.  Our  Saviour  also  speaks  of  the 
^  prince  of  this  world,'  both  in  St.  John,  xii.  31,  and 
xiv.  30.  Of  whom  are  our  Saviour  and  St.  Paul 
speaking  ?  ^ 

Andrew.  Of  the  Devil. 

Miss  Walton.  He  is  the  ruler  of  darkness,  or  the 
^  prince  of  this  world,'  and  as  aU  sins  come  from  him, 
they  are  called  the  Svorks  of  darkness.'  But  do 
you  think  there  are  any  other  reasons  ? 

'  Because,'  said  Alfred,  *  people  who  commit  great 
sins,  do  them  in  the  dark.' 

14 
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Miss  Walton.  What  sort  of  sins,  Alfred  ? 

Alfred.  Stealing  and  murder. 

*  Yes,  and  many  others  besides,'  said  Miss  Walton ; 
*  and  when  people  hide  the  evil  thing  they  are  doing, 
or  have  done,  is  it  not  like  doing  it  in  the  dark  ? 
How  is  it  with  you,  boys  ?  would  you  do  what  Mr 
Walton  told  you  not  to  do,  if  you  thought  he  saw 
you! 

'  No,  ma'am,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  Walton.  When  you  laugh  and  talk  in  Church, 
you  do  it  when  you  think  no  one  is  looking  at  you. 
Is  it  not  so  % 

With  blushing  faces  they  answered,  ^  Yes,  ma'am.' 

^Then  you  try  to  hide  your  fault,'  continued 
Miss  Walton,  ^  or  do  it  in  the  dark ;  your  sin  is  a 
work  of  darkness,  the  devil,  the  '^^  prince  of  dark- 
ness," tempting  you  to  it.  What  does  our  Saviour 
say  about  the  evil  doers  hating  the  light  ?  You, 
George,  can  repeat  the  text,  I  dare  say.' 

And,  as  usual,  George  was  ready  with  it,  and, 
standing  up,  repeated,  'Every  one  that  doeth  evil 
hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest 
his  deeds  should  be  reproved.'     (St.  John,  iii.  20.) 

Just  before  Miss  Walton  said  this,  Henry  and 
Samuel  had  entered.  They  were  quite  frightened 
while  she  spoke,  fancying  that  she  knew  how  they 
had  been  deceiving  her,  and  was  speaking  of  them 
when  she  talked  of  the  sin  of  hidino;  faults :  but  she 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  did  not  pay  particular 
attention  to  them,  as  they  had  not  heard  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lesson.  It  was  their  own  evil  consciences 
which  made  them  uneasy,  as  an  evil  conscience  ever 
will  do. 

'  And  now,'  continued  Mss  Walton,  '  for  the  third 
reason  why  sins  are  called  ''works  of  darkness." 
Where  will  the  wicked  go  to  after  death  ?' 

'  Into  Hell,'  said  David. 

Miss    Walton.    And  hell  is  a  place  of  darkness; 

15 
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can  you  tell  me  wliy?  From  ^vhose  presence  are 
the  wicked  excluded  1 

Several.  From  the  presence  of  God. 

Miss  Walton.  Who  does  St.  John  say  is  the 
Light  of  the  world  ? 

^  Our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ/  said  Charley,  reve- 
rently bowing  his  head. 

Miss  Walton.  Then,  if  we  are  shut  out  from  Ills 
presrfcncc,  we  are  shut  out  from  the  light,  and  are  in — 
what  ? 

*  Darkness,'  replied  Alfred. 

Miss  Walton.  That  is  right.  Sins,  then^  are 
called,  thirdly,  *  works  of  darkness,'  because  they 
lead — whither  t 

*  To  the  place  of  darkness,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  Walton.  And  what  do  we  pray  we  may  have 
grace  to  do  ^\dth  ^  the  vrorks  of  darkness  V 

Andrew.  To  cast  them  away. 

Miss  Walton.  And  when  we  cast  them  away,  are 
we  to  put  anything  on  in  their  place  % 

Fred.  Yes,  '  the  armour  of  light.' 

Miss  Walton.  Whose  armour  is  that? 

George.  The  armour  of  God. 

Miss  Walton.  Yes,  God  is  light,  and  His  amiour 
is  the  ^armour  of  light.'  And  why  are  we  to  put  on 
armour  ? 

*  Because  we  have  to  fight,  and  armour  is  used  in 
battle,'  said  Edward. 

'  Well,  now,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  I  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  how  we  are  to  use  Advent.  What 
must  YOU  fisrht  aofainst  f 

Andrew.  '  The  works  of  darkness.' 
Miss  Walton.  And  when  are  you  to  fight  1 
Fred.  '  In  the  time  of  this  mortal  life.' 
Miss  Walton.  What  will  follow  this  Hfe? 
James.  The  judgment. 

Miss  Walton.  Of  what  wdll  you  then  have  to  give 
account  ? 
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Geoi^ge.  Of  all  our  actions. 

Miss  Walton,  And  how  will  our  Saviour  come  in 
that  day? 

Edward.  In  *  glorious  majesty/  surrounded  by  His 
Holy  Angels. 

Aliss  Walton.  Shall  we  then  have  time  to  repent 
and  do  what  is  right  ? 

^  No,  it  will  be  too  late  then/  said  Alfred,  thought- 
fully. 

Miss  Walton.  Is  it  too  late  now  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

^No,  thank  God!'  said  Miss  Walton,  Mt  is  not 
too  late  yet ;  but  it  will  be  when  Christ  comes  to 
judge  us,  for  then  you  will  have  to  give  an  account 
of  hoiv  you  have  fought,  Jioiv  you  have  used  the 
armour  God  has  provided  for  you.  And  shall  you 
the?!  be  able  to  hide  your  sins  V 

Edward.  No,  for  ^  there  is  nothing  covered  that 
shall  not  be  revealed ;  neither  hid  that  shall  not  be 
kno^vn.  Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  have  spoken  in 
darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the  light ;  and  that  which 
ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets  shall  be  pro- 
claimed upon  the  house  tops.'  (St.  Luke,  xii. 
2,  3.) 

Miss  Walton.  Remember  this,  boys,  during  Ad-- 
vent  especially,  and  let  the  thought  of  the  judgment 
to  come,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  re- 
vealed, make  you  fight  more  earnestly,  lest  you 
should  be  sent  away  from  the  Light  to  dwell  in  ever- 
lasting darkness.  Can  you  fight  in  your  own 
'  strencrth  ? 

Charley.  No,  God  must  help  us. 

Miss  Walton.  And  do  you  in  the  Collect  ask  Him 
to  help  you? 

Francis.  Yes,  we  pray  Him  to  give  us  grace. 

Miss  Walton.  Through  whom  ? 

Edward.  Jesus  Christ,  who  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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Miss  Walton.  Wlien  you  say  ^through  Jesus 
Christ,'  what  do  you  mean  ? 

All.  For  His  sake,  because  He  died  for  us. 

Miss  Walton.  Yes,  He  died  for  us  when  He  came 
in  *  great  humility,'  and  if  you  would  be  ready  for 
Him  when  He  comes  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead, 
you  must  seek  help  of  Him  now,  to  cast  away  the 
works  of  darknessj  and  to  put  on  the  armour  of  light. 
But  before  we  finish  the  lesson,  tell  me,  does  either 
the  Epistle  or  Gospel  teach  you  any  particular  duty  ? 
You  may  look  at  your  books  and  see. 
^  *  To  love  one  another,'  answered  George. 

Miss  Walton.  And  if  we  love  one  another  we  shall 
neither —  ? 

^  Kill,  nor  steal,  nor  bear  false  witness,  nor  covet,' 
answered  Edward. 

••  There  is  here,  then,  boys,  a  particular  duty  that 
you  may  strive  after  during  Advent,'  said  Miss 
Walton.  *You  must  try  and  learn  to  love  one 
another  more ;  to  be  kind  to  one  another.  What  is 
the  opposite  of  love  ? 

Fred.  Hatred  and  quarrelling. 

Miss  Walton.  Yes ;  I  am  glad  to  say  I  do  not  see 
much  quarrelling  among  you,  boys,  but  I  do  see  that 
you  have  not  the  love  one  to  another  which  St.  Paid 
bids  you  have.     How  are  we  to  love  one  another? 

George.  As  ourselves. 

Miss  Walton.  But  when  you  come  into  school, 
what  seat  do  you  each  try  and  get  for  your- 
selves ? 

'  The  best,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  Walton.  And  when  I  am  lending  you  books, 
and  there  is  one  more  interesting  than  the  others, 
what  do  you  each  feel  about  it  ? 

'  We  wish  to  have  it,'  said  Samuel. 

'  Exactly,'  continued  ^liss  Walton.  ^  Now,  if  you 
loved  your  school-fellows  as  much  as  yourselves,  how 
would  it  be  f 
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^  We  should  wish  to  please  them  as  much  as  our- 
selves,' answered  Alfred. 

'  One  more  instance,'  said  Miss  Walton.  ^  When 
a  game  of  play  has  to  be  chosen,  whose  likes  do  you 
generally  first  consider?' 

^  Our  own,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  Walton.  It  would  then  be  well  for  you,  boys, 
to  watch  during  Advent  against  this  one  fault 
especially.  Try  to  think  of  others  before  yourselves, 
and  give  up  your  own  wills  to  please  your  com- 
panions ;  and  every  time  you  overcome  your  own 
wishes  for  the  sake  of  others  you  will  be  casting 
away  the  ^  works  of  darkness.'  But  can  you  watch 
and  improve  in  your  own  strength  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  Walton.  You  must,  therefore,  daily  pray  to 
God  to  help  you ;  and  you  could  not  do  better  than 
add  to  your  morning  and  evening  prayers,  during 
Advent,  this  Collect,  keeping  in  yom-  minds  the  one 
fault  you  have  set  yourselves  to  overcome,  and 
meditating  for  a  little  while  on  that  awful  day  when 
you  will  have  to  give  an  account  of  every  unkind 
action,  word,  or  even  thought.     Will  you  try  ?    . . 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  softly  answered  some  few. 

^And  now,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^you  may 
go ;  and  let  me  see  you  all  at  Church  this  evening.' 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
m  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS ; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

COLLECT. 

Blessed  Lord,  who  hast  caused  all  Holy  Scriptures  to 
he  written  for  our  learning ;  grant  tliat  we  may  in 
such  wise  hear  them,  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  them,  that  hy  patience,  and  comfort  of  Thy 
Holy  Word,  we  may  emhrace  and  ever  hold  fast  the 
blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life,  which  Thou  hast  given 
us  in  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

Since  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  day  on  which 
the  boys  had  walked  up  HighclifF  Hill,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  weather.  TJien  it 
was  indeed  cold,  but  the  cold  was  clear  and  bright ; 
but  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent,  rain,  mixed 
with  sleet  and  hail,  was  falling  fast,  and  a  cutting 
wind  was  blowing,  that  pierced  the  children  through 
and  through.  AYhen,  however,  ISIiss  Walton  was 
well,  bad  weather  did  not  keep  her  away  from  school, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  she  was  there,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  children.  One  by  one  they  kept  drop- 
ping in,  cold  and  wet,  and  with  di-ipping  umbreUas. 
The  girls  who  came  from  a  distance,  crowded  round 
the  fire  to  dry  their  frocks  before  prayers  began,  at 
a  quarter  after  nine  o'clock.  Miss  Walton  never 
allowed  them  to  sit  down  in  wet  clothes.  Presently 
Edward  and  Charley  Coote,  who  lived  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  school,  entered.  Their  smocks 
were  somewhat  wet,  and  their  first  impulse  was  to 
push  away  some  of  the  girls  from  the  fire,  and  to 
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dry  them,  when  suddenly,  seeming  to  recollect  them- 
selves, they  turned  away  and  took  their  places. 
Miss  Walton,  ever  on  the  watch  for  improvement, 
noticed  this  remembrance  of  the  last  Sunday's  lesson, 
and  felt  pleased  and  encouraged,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  finding  that  the  dresses  of  Lucy 
Strange  and  Eliza  Bush  were  dry,  she  sent  them  to 
their  seats,  and  said,  '  Now,  Edward  and  Charley, 
come  to  the  fire.'  Charley,  who  was  very  quick  at 
reading  Miss  Walton's  thoughts,  looked  in  her  face 
with  a  bright  smile,  as  he  took  his  place  close  to  the 
blazing  wood,  while  she  whispered  to  him,  *I  am 
glad  you  remembered.' 

I  will  now  tell  my  readers  something  about 
Charley.  He  was  four  or  five  years  younger  than 
Edward,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
was  eleven  years  old.  He  had  lost  his  mother  about 
eighteen  months  previously.  His  father  was  living, 
but  was  far  from  setting  a  good  example  to  his  boys, 
for  he  was  sadly  intemperate,  and  very  passionate ; 
yet  he  was  fond  of  them,  and  kind  to  them  when 
sober.  Charley  had  also  two  sisters  younger  than 
himself,  and  a  baby-brother.  The  poor  child's  home 
was  not  very  comfortable,  his  sisters  being  too  young 
to  do  much  house-work.  It  fell,  therefore,  mostly 
to  Edward  and  Charley.  Sometimes  they  cooked 
the  dinner ;  sometimes  scrubbed  the  floors,  and  even 
at  times  washed  their  own  clothes.  But  Charley  was, 
notwithstanding,  a  happy  boy,  for  he  found  amuse- 
ment in  every  thing,  being  of  a  very  cheerful  tem- 
per. He  was  somewhat  given  to  mischief,  and  when 
once  the  spirit  of  fun  fairly  possessed  him,  he  often 
grew  too  wild,  and  it  was  hard  to  sober  him  down 
again.  Even  Miss  Walton  on  such  occasions  might 
sometimes  speak  in  vain,  for  he  ivould  not  believe 
that  she  was  in  earnest.  In  this  way  he  often 
brought  himself  into  trouble  and  sorrow ;  yet  on  the 
whole  he  was  a  good  boy,  very  affectionate,  really 
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conscientious  and  thoughtful,  and  deeply  penitent 
after  a  fault.  Oh !  how  grieved  he  was,  when  one 
day,  having  been  very  wild  at  the  beginning  of  a 
lesson,  and  making  others  inattentive  by  his  odd 
w^ays  and  funny  speeches.  Miss  Walton  had  at  last 
been  obliged  to  punish  him,  and  he,  in  a  pet,  ran 
away  when  they  came  out  of  school,  instead  of  going 
down  to  Church.  He  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
far  when  better  thoughts  came  into  his  mind,  and, 
turning  round,  he  followed  the  rest  of  the  boys  down 
to  Church.  In  the  meantime  Miss  Walton,  having 
consulted  with  her  brother,  decided  that  she  nmst  do 
something  then,  to  teach  Charley  that  such  wildness, 
followed  by  pettish  tempers,  was  really  wrong,  and 
not  to  be  lightly  overlooked ;  and,  therefore,  when 
he  came  to  the  Church  door  she  sent  him  away, 
saying  that  he  was  not  fit  to  come  into  the  house  of 
God  in  the  naughty  temper  he  had  just  given  way  to, 
and  that  he  must  go  home  and  think  over  his  fault. 
She  was  really  very  sorry  to  do  this,  but  Charley's 
fault  had  been  great,  and  it  was  not  the  first  of  the 
kind.  When  in  the  afternoon  he  went  again  to 
school,  he  was  punished  for  having  left  the  ranks, 
and  very  grieved  he  seemed  to  be  for  his  idleness, 
his  irreverence,  and  his  cross  temper,  and  very 
bitterly  he  cried  about  it.  He  was  not  any  longer 
angry  about  being  punished,  but  thoroughly  subdued 
and  penitent.  When  the  lesson  was  over,  and 
the  boys  began  to  disperse,  Charley  hung  back  as 
though  longing  to  make  complete  friends  with  Miss 
Walton ;  she  therefore  allowed  him  to  stay,  and  took 
that  opportunity  of  talking  to  him  about  his  faults, 
and  again  his  tears  flowed  very  fast. 

'  I  have  been  so  very,  very  unhappy  ever  since,' 
he  said ;  *  and  do  you  know  what  I  thought  when 
you  shut  me  out  of  Church  ? ' 

'  No,  Charley,'  she  answered,  ^  I  do  not.  I  hope 
it  was  not  a  naughty  thought.  I  hope  you  did  not 
feel  more  angry.'  *        3 
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'  No/  he  replied,  '  I  don't  think  it  was  a  naughty 
thought ;'  and  in  a  moment  he  continued,  '  I  thought 
that  your  shutting  me  out  of  Church  was  Uke  being 
shut  out  of  heaven,  and  I  thought  if  I  died  then,  I 
should  be  shut  out  of  heaven ;  and  it  made  me  so 
frightened.  I  had  nearly  come  in  though  you  told 
me  not,  and  I  didn't  go  away  for  ever  so  long,  but 
I  hstened  outside  to  what  was  going  on,  and  I 
thought  it  so  dreadful  that  I  might  not  come  in ; 
and  then  I  remembered  that  you  told  me  to  go  home, 
and  I  thought  I  should  be  more  naughty  if  I  stayed 
any  longer,  and  so  I  went  home  and  prayed  to  God 
to  forgive  me ;  but  oh  !  I  was  very,  very  unhappy.' 

Poor  Charley !  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did 
thus  sorrow,  for  ^  God  is  nigh  to  them  that  are  of  a 
contrite  heart,  and  will  save  such  as  be  of  an  humble 
spirit.'  One  very  good  point  about  Charley  was, 
that  he  would  never  promise  to  do  any  thing  without 
first  giving  it  due  consideration ;  but  in  the  end  he 
generally  chose  the  right. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  on  coming  wet  into 
school  he  had  done  so,  although  he  was  not  one  of 
the  promisers  on  the  previous  Sunday. 

By  the  time  Edward  and  Charley's  smocks  were 
dry,  the  rest  of  the  children  had  arrived,  and  Miss 
Walton  having  read  prayers,  proceeded  to  catechise 
her  class.  A  great  number  of  the  little  children 
were  kept  away  by  the  rain,  which  made  the  school 
much  quieter  than  usual. 

The  Collect  having  been  said,  and  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  read,  Mss  Walton  asked  :  ^  Is  Advent  over 
yetf 

Several.  No. 

Miss  Walton.  How  long  will  it  last  ? 

George.  Until  Christmas-day — four  Sundays. 

Miss  W.  And  this  is  the —  ? 

'  Second  Sunday  in  Advent,'  rephed  James. 

Miss  W,  What  is  the  subject  of  the  Collect  to-day  I 
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Edward.  The  Y\^\t  reading  of  the  lilblc. 

Mias  W.  For  what  does  the  (Collect  8ay  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  written,  Charhsy'^ 

Cliarlei/.  ^  For  our  learnin«^.' 

Miss  iV.  Who  wrote  the  Bible?  Look  at  2 
Peter,  i.  21.  I'hey  found  it,  and  Frani^in  read : 
*  Holy  nxai  of  (iod  Hpake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  lioly  Gliost.' 

Miss  W.  Very  well,  lioly  men  wrote  the  words, 
but  who  inspired  th(!in '? 

(^liarleif.  The  Holy  (jhost. 

Miss  W.  Look  afi;aln  in  the  2  Tim.  iii.  16-17, 
and,  Fred,  you  read  it. 

FreA.  'All  Scripture  is  n^Iven  ])y  Inspiration  of  CJod, 
and  is  profitable  ior  do(^trine,  for  rej)rooi',  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  rifrhteousness :  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works.' 

Miss  W.  'V\\Q,  woi-ds,  then,  arc  the  words  of  men, 
but  the  teaching  is  from  (iod,  and  it  is  given  'for 
our  learning.'  But  do  all  who  read  God's  Word  learn 
from  it  ? 

Alfred.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Why  not  ? 

(Jeonje.  liecausc  they  read  carelessly. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  really  to  })e  Ixinefited  by  God's 
Holy  Word,  we  must  '  hear,  read' —  ? 

'  Mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,'  said  s(!veral. 

Miss   W.  Wh(!n  do  you  'hear'  (iod's  Word  read? 

Edward.  At  Church,  in  the  Lessons,  Lplstle,  and 
Gosj)el. 

Afiss  W.  And  you  '  rmd'  it —  ? 
I     (Jeorf/e.  In  the  Psalms. 

'  And  at  home,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Hut  you  are  not  only  to  'hear'  and  'read' 
it,  but  to  '  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest '  it. 
What  is  meant  by  '  mark  ?' 

Edward.  To  pay  attention. 
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Miss  W.  Yes  ;   and  ^  learn  V 

Alfred.  Learn  by  heart. 

Miss  Walton  smiled,  and  said,  '  Perhaps  that  may 
be  one  meaning,  and  it  is  very  good  for  us  to  learn 
God's  Word  off  by  heart ;  but  something  else  is 
meant  by  '  learn.'  Do  you  always  understand  what 
you  read  V 

All.  No  :  not  unless  we  are  taught. 

Miss  W.  And  are  you  taught  to  understand  all  at 
once,  or  by  degrees  %  \ 

Samuel.  By  degrees. 

Miss  W.  Very  well,  ^  learn'  means  to  get  to  umler- 
stand,  and  it  wiU  be  a  continued  w^ork,  for  every  day 
we  must  learn  something  new  until  we  come  to  un- 
derstand, and  inwardly  digest.  But  is  the  Bible  like 
a  common  book  1  Can  we  leam  it  as  we  would  any 
thing  else  ? 

All.  No. 

Miss  W,  Who  must  teach  us  rightly  to  learn  the 
Holy  Scriptures'? 

Edward.  The  Holy  Ghost. 

Miss  IV.  Yes ;  the  Holy  Ghost  must  help 
us  in  our  learning,  that  we  may  do  it  with  our 
hearts  as  well  as  minds.  Many  people  may  read 
the  Bible,  and  get  to  understand  it,  as  they  would 
a  common  book,  but  never  really  enter  into  its 
spiritual  meaning;  never  learn  it,  as  the  Collect 
teaches  us  to  pray  to  God  we  may  do.  But  having 
read,  marked,  and  learned  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Avhat  is  to  come  next?  Andrew,  you  have  not 
answered.  ^ 

'  Inwardly  digest  them,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W.    In  common  life  what  do  we  speak  of 
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Edward.  Food. 

Miss  W.  When  is  food  said  to  be  digested  ? 

Edward.  When  it  has  done  us  good,  and  strength- 
ened us. 
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Miss  JV.  That  is  right.  When  will  the  Bible  have 
done  us  good  ? 

George.  When  we  shall  have  learned  to  obey  it. 

Miss  IV.  Yes,  when  it  shall  have  become  the  rule 
of  our  heart,  and  the  guide  of  our  actions.     When- 
our  blessed  Saviour  was  in  the  wilderness,  how  did 
lie  answer  all  the  Devil's  temptations  ? 

Francis.  By  what  was  written  in  the  Bible. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  We  have  an  instance  also  in  one 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  of  the  right  hearing  of  the 
Word  of  God.     Can  you  remember  which  ? 

George.  Josiah ;  when  the  law  was  read  to  him, 
he  rent  his  clothes  and  humbled  himself. 

Miss  W.  You  may  read  the  account  in  2  Kings, 
xxii.,  verses,  11 — 13,  and  19,  20.  Alfred,  you 
read  it. 

Alfred.  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had 
heard  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  law,  that  he  rent 
his  clothes,  and  the  king  commanded  Aliikam,  the  son 
of  Shaphan,  and  Ackbor,  the  son  of  Michaiah,  and 
Shaphan,  the  scribe,  and  Asahiah,  a  servant  of  the 
king's,  saying.  Go  ye,  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  me, 
and  for  the  people,  and  for  all  Judah,  concerning 
the  words  of  this  book  that  is  found  :  for  great  is  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  that  is  kindled  against  us,  because 
our  fathers  have  not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  this 
book,  to  do  according  unto  aU  that  which  is  vn-itten 
concerning  us. . .  Because  thine  heart  was  tender,  and 
thou  hast  humbled  thyself  before  the  Lord,  when 
thou  heardest  what  I  spake  against  this  place,  and 
against  the  inhabitants  thereof,  that  they  should  be- 
come a  desolation,  and  a  curse,  and  hast  rent  thy 
clothes,  and  wept  before  me ;  I  also  have  heard  thee, 
saith  the  Lord.  Behold,  therefore,  I  wiU  gather 
thee  unto  thy  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gathered 
into  thy  grave  in  peace ;  and  thine  eyes  shall  not  see 
aU  the  evil  which  I  wLU  bring  upon  this  place.' 

Miss  W,   You  see,  then,  that  Josiah  heard  the 
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word  of  God  and  acted  upon  it.  Do  you  remember 
any  others  who  in  time  of  great  temptation  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts  ? 
Who  were  the  three  who  refused  to  obey  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's wicked  decree  ? 

All.  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 

Miss  W,  How  did  they  know  they  were  not  to 
worship  an  image  ? 

Edward,  Because  they  knew  the  law  of  God  for- 
bade it. 

Miss  W,  That  is  right.  You  have  now  given  me 
three  examples.  Our  blessed  Saviour  answered  the 
devil's  temptation  by  quoting  the  Bible ;  Josiah,  on 
hearing  it  read,  acted  upon  it  immediately ;  and  the 
three  holy  children,  as  they  are  called,  were  guided 
by  it,  I  may  say  almost  without  thinking  of  it.  The 
law  of  God  was,  as  it  were,  written  in  their  hearts. 
They  had  read,  marked,  learned,  and —  ? 

'  Inwardly  digested  the  Holy  Scriptm*es,'  said 
Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  how  are  we  to  learn  thus  '  inwardly 
to  digest'  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  If  you  never  think 
of  what  you  read,  can  you  do  so  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  When  you  think  of  anything  for  a  long 
time  together,  what  is  it  called  ? 

Alfred.  Meditating. 

^Yes,'  continued  JNIiss  Walton,  ^having  marked 
and  learned  God's  Holy  Word,  you  must  meditate 
upon  it,  so  as  to  impress  its  lessons  on  your  minds, 
and  let  them  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  yourselves ; 
even  as  food  does  when  it  is  digested.  It  strengthens 
you  for  your  daily  work,  so  hearing  the  word  of  God 
strengthens  you  for  your  daily — ?' 

*  Duties,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  I  hope  now,  boys,  that  you  understand 
these  three  rules  by  which  you  are  to  hear  and  read 
God's  Holy  Word.     Tell  me  them  once  more,  that 
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I  may  be  quite  sure,   in  as  few  words  as   you  can. 
*  MarF  means —  ? 

'  To  pay  attention/  answered  several. 

Miss  W.  And  ^eam?' 

'  To  get  to  understand,'  again  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  by  the  help  of  God — and  '  inwardly 
digest'  means'? 

*  To  have  God's  word  in  our  hearts,  and  act  upon 
it/  said  Edward,  Francis,  and  some  others. 

Miss  W.  Let  me  now  see  whether  you  can  tell 
me  how  these  depend  upon,  and  follow  one  another. 
Before  we  can  inwardly  digest  the  Scriptures,  what 
must  we  have  first  done  ? 

A  If  red.  Learned  them. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  before  we  can  learn  them  we 
must  have —  ? 

'  Marked  them,'  answered  several. 

Miss  W,  And  before  we  can  mark  them  we  must 
either —  % 
'  '  Hear  or  read  them,'  they  quicldy  replied. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys,  you  must  first  hear  or  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  then  go  on  to  '  mar¥  them, 
which  will  help  you  to  ^  learn''  them,  and  then  having 
learned,  you  must  'inwardly  digesf  them;  and  in 
this  Collect  we  pray  to  God  that  we  may  in  such 
wise  (or  in  such  a  manner)  hear  and  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  by  patience  and  comfort  of  God's 
'Holy  Word,  we  may  embrace  and  ever  hold  fast — 
what,  boys? 

Charley.  The  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life. 

Miss  W.  Where  have  we  any  promises  of  ever- 
lasting^ life  ? 

Henry.  In  the  Bible. 

Miss  W.  If  God  had  not  revealed  that  life  to  us, 
should  we  have  known  of  it  % 

George.  No. 

*No,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^the  heathen  know  no- 
thing of  a  life  to  come ;    of  the  soul  that  will  never 
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die.  Some  think  such  a  thing  possible,  but  they  do 
not  know  it.  To  us,  however,  God  has  revealed  it 
for  our  comfort,  and  the  comfort  of  that  hope  makes 
us — do  what  ? 

^  Hold  it  fast,'  said  Edward. 

'  No,'  answered  Miss  Walton,  '  something  must 
come  before  holding  fast ;   you  must  first —  % 

'  Embrace  it,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  promises  of  everlasting  life  com- 
fort us,  when  we  have  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly 
digested  them,  and  thus  we  embrace  the  hope. 
What  do  you  mean  by  *  embrace  ?'  What  does  a 
mother  do  when  meeting  a  returning  son  ? 

Alfred.  Embraces  him. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  draws  him  to  herself;  in  like  manner 
we  must  take  God's  promises  to  ourselves,  or  embrace 
them.  Then  after  we  have  embraced  the  hope  we 
are  to —  ? 

Edward,  Hold  it  fast. 

Miss  W.  When  hope  is  deferred  for  a  long  time, 
what  must  we  have  to  prevent  its  dying? 

Fred.  Patience. 

^  Yes,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  ^  by  the  comfort 
of  God's  Word,  which  promises  us  everlasting  life,  we 
shall  embrace  the  hope,  and  by  patience  we  shall  ever 
hold  it  fast.  And  we  are  taught  thus  patiently  to 
wait  in  the  Bible ;  look  at  Lam.,  iii.  26.' 

Samuel.  '  It  is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope 
and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.' 

Miss  W.  Or  ^patiently  wait.'  Now  read  Psalm 
xxxvii.,  7. 

James.  '  Hold  thee  still  in  the  Lord,  and  abide 
patiently  upon  him.' 

Miss  W.  But  everlasting  life,  and  even  the  hope 
of  it,  is  only  given  us — in  whom  ? 

Andreio.  Our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

'  Yes,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  it  is  only  by  belonging 
to  Him,  by  being  in  Him,  that  we  can  have  hope. 

•'  10 
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But  we  have  not  time  to-day,  boys,  to  see  why  this 
is.  We  must  leave  it  for  some  other  lesson.  Tell 
me  now  what  subject  did  I  say,  last  Sunday,  you 
should  try  and  meditate  upon  during  Advent  '^ 

^  The  judgment,'  said  Charley. 

'  Where  can  you  read  about  it  V  said  Miss  Walton. 

Henry.  In  the  Bible. 

Miss  W.  What  is  the  Gospel  about  ? 

George.  The  last  day. 

^  Yes,  boys,  and  if  you  would  rightly  prepare  for 
that  day,  you  must  try  to  hear  and  read  God's  Holy 
Word,  as  you  here  pray  you  may  have  grace  to  do,' 
said  Miss  Walton.  '  You  must  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest  it,  and  try  to  meditate  upon  it  as  well 
as  you  can,  asking  God  to  help  you.  Why  do  I 
always  make  you  say  this  Collect  before  you  begin 
to  read  the  Bible  ? 

Francis.  Because,  without  the  help  of  God,  we 
could  not  read  it  rightly. 

'  That  is  right,'  said  Miss  Walton  ;  ^  and  you  must 
also  try  yourselves  to  be  attentive.  When  the  door 
opens  while  you  are  reading,  you  take  your  eyes  off 
your  books,  and  turn  round  to  look.  Is  that  being 
attentive  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  And  if  you  whisper  to  each  other  ? 

A II.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Well,  boys,  remember  this,  and  always 
try  to  read  your  Bibles  carefully,  as  the  Word  of 
God  and  not  of  man.  And  at  this  season  read, 
mostly,  accounts  of  the  last  day,  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. Now  it  is  time  for  Church :  you  will  there 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  this  lesson  into 
practice. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISmGS 
IX  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

COLLECT. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  at  Thy  Jirst  coming  didst 
send  Thy  messenger  to  prepare  Thy  way  before  Thee, 
grant  that  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  Thy  mys- 
teries may  likeivise  so  prepare  and  make  ready  Thy 
way,  by  turning  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just,  tliat  at  Thy  second  coming  to 
judge  the  world,  we  may  be  found  an  acceptable 
people  in  Thy  sight,  who  livest  and  reignest,  rcith  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  one  God,  world 
without  end.     Amen. 

On  Saturday  evening,  when  jMr  and  Miss  Walton 
had  just  finished  tea,  and  were  sitting  down,  she  to 
her  work,  and  he  to  reading,  their  maid  opened  the 
door,  and  said,  '  Please,  ma'am,  Edward  Coote  wants 
to  see  either  you  or  master.' 

*  Let  him  come  up  and  speak  to  us,'  was  !Miss 
Walton's  reply. 

Edward  accordingly  came  to  the  parlour  door,  and 
knocking  gently,  entered  the  room,  making  a  re- 
spectful bow  at  the  door. 

*Well,  Edward,  what  do  you  wantf  said  ISIr 
Walton. 

Edioard.  Please,  sir,  Joseph  Harrison  Is  very  bad 
to-night,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  you. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,'  said  Mr  Walton.  ^  I  was 
with  him  this  morning,  and  he  seemed  much  as  usual.' 

Edioard,  Yes,  sir ;  but  about  four  o'clock  a  change 
No.  3.  c 
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came  over  him,  and  Mrs  Harrison  doesn't  think  he'll 
live  through  the  nio^ht. 

'  Oh,  then,  Edward,  ril  come  directly/  said  l^Ir 
Walton.     '  Are  you  ^oing  home  again  V 

Edward.  No,  sir,  I'm  going  up  to  town  for  father. 

Mr  Walton  then  went  to  put  on  his  great-coat, 
and  IMiss  Walton  said  to  Edward,  'Have  you  seen 
Joseph  to-day  f 

Edward.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  went  in  to  see  how  he 
was  this  evening,  and  found  him  very  bad ;  and 
when  he  said  he  should  like  to  see  ^ir  Walton,  I 
told  him  I  would  call  as  I  came  past. 

Miss  Walton.  I  am  glad  you  did.  It  is  always 
right  that  sick  people  should  send  for  their  clergy- 
man to  be  with  them  at  the  last.  Joseph  has  always 
been  glad  to  see  Mr  Walton  from  the  beginning  of 
his  illness.  He  has  lingered,  perhaps,  longer  than  he 
at  first  expected,  but  now  I  suppose  his  end  is  near. 

Edward  replied,  '  Yes,  ma'am,  he  said  he  was 
dying;  and  he  said  Mr  Walton  had  tallied  to  him 
about  death,  and  he  was  willing  to  go  when  God 
should  call  him.' 

'Indeed,  Edward,'  said  Mss  Walton,  'I  believe 
he  is  prepared ;  he  has  tried  to  use  the  time  God  has 
given  him  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  prepare  for 
death.  But  I  must  not  keep  you  now,  or  you  w^ill 
get  home  so  late.  Don't  stay  longer  in  the  market 
than  you  are- obliged.' 

'No,  ma'am,'  he  answered;  and  again  making  a  bow, 
and  saying,  '  Good  night,  ma'am,'  he  left  the  room. 

Not  long  after  Edward  had  gone,  a  note  was 
brought  to  Miss  Walton.  She  opened  it,  and-  found 
it  was  from  her  brother,  saying  that  Joseph  w^as 
very  ill,  and  that  as  he  was  not  likely  to  live  through 
the  night,  he  wished  then  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Walton  wouM  like  to 
come  and  receive  it  with  him,  and  would  bring  down 
the  holy  vessels.     Miss  Walton  accordingly  quickly 
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put  on  her  warm  shawl  and  thick  boots,  for  It  was  a 
bleak,  winterly  night,  and  set  off,  guarded  by  old 
William  Highman,  who  had  brought  up  Mr  Walton's 
note.  When  she  reached  the  cottage,  she  found  all 
quiet  in  the  lower  room ;  so  she  gently  ascended  the 
stairs,  and  on  entering  the  bed-chamber,  saw  Mr 
Walton  sitting  by  the  bedside,  and  poor  Mrs  Harri- 
son standing  near,  sobbing  in  great  grief.  Joseph 
was  propped  up  in  bed,  and  in  a  gentle  tone  he  was 
saying,  ^  Do  not  fret  for  me,  dear  Sally ;  we  shall 
meet  again  in  a  short  time.  I  am,  I  trust,  going 
home,  and  you  will  soon  come  after  me.' 

Just  then  Miss  Walton  entered,  and,  approaching 
the  bedside,  took  the  hand  of  the  dying  man,  and 
asked  him  how  he  was. 

'  I'm  dying,  ma'am,'  he  answered ;  '  I  shall  not  be 
here  long.'  He  drew  his  breath  with  difficulty,  and 
then  continued,  ^  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  ma'am ; 
I  longed  to  receive  my  Saviour's  Body  and  Blood 
once  more.' 

'  Yes,  Joseph,'  said  Miss  Walton,  *  and  it  will  be  a 
means  of  supporting  you  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.' 

In  a  calm,  low  tone,  he  continued,  '  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
comfort  me.' 

Mr  Walton  having  now  put  on  his  surplice,  and 
the  holy  vessels  being  arranged,  they  knelt  round 
the  sick  man's  bed.  No  sound  was  heard  but  his 
quick  breathing,  for  the  sobs  of  the  poor  wife  were 
hushed  in  that  hour  of  awful  comfort.  His  eyes 
were  turned  upwards  with  a  look  of  peacefid  trust, 
and  when  ^Ir  Walton  approached  him  with  those 
holy  mysteries,  a  heavenly  ray  seemed  to  light  up  his 
pale  countenance,  as  though  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  glories  in  store  for  him.  All  felt  the  deep 
solemnity  of  that  hour,  and  realized  more  clearly  the 
unseen  world  to  which  poor,  but  happy,  Joseph  was 
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SO  fast  approachinoj.  The  solemn  blessing  fell 
sweetly  on  their  ears,  and  the  peace  of  God  indeed 
rested  upon  them. 

When  Mr  and  Miss  Walton  rose  to  leave,  and  Mr 
Walton  once  more  stood  over  the  dying  man's  bed 
to  pronounce  his  parting  blessing — ^Unto  God's 
gracious  mercy  and  protection  we  commit  thee ;  the 
Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  His 
foce  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ; 
the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and 
give  thee  peace,  both  now  and  evermore,  Amen ' — 
Joseph  took  his  hand,  and,  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
said,  '  Oh,  sir,  before  you  go,  I  must  thank  you  for 
all  you  have  done  for  me.  It  was  you,  sir,  who  led 
me  to  see  my  many,  many  sins,  and  showed  me  how 
to  repent  of  them;  and  you  who  led  me  to  my 
Saviour,  and  taught  me  how  to  trust  in  Him.  Oh,  sir, 
if  God  had  not  in  mercy  sent  you  to  me,  liow  could 
I  have  met  death  ?  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  may  we 
meet  in  heaven  !' 

'  Amen,'  said  Mr  Walton,  solemnly. 

For  some  time  after  leaving  the  house,  Mr  and 
Miss  Walton  walked  on  in  silence ;  but  when  they 
reached  the  churchyard  Mr  W^alton  stopped,  saying, 
^Poor  Joseph!  his  body  will  soon  be  laid  in  the 
grave,  but  his  soul,  I  believe,  will  be  at  rest.  His 
heart  was  truly  turned  from  disobedience  "to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just,"  and  at  the  last  day  I  trust  he 
will  be  found  among  the  acceptable  people  of  God.' 

^You  have  had  great  pleasure  in  visiting  him,  I 
think,'  said  Miss  Walton. 

^Indeed  I  have,'  was  his  reply;  *he  was  so  re- 
markably teachable ;  and  though  he  never  led  what 
the  world  would  call  a  wicked  hfe,  his  repentance  for 
his  daily  faults  has  been  deep  and  sincere.  In  the 
days  of  his  health  he  was  not  as  careful  as  he  ought  to 
have  been,  and  his  work  often  kept  him  away  from 
Church,  and  the  remembrance  of  this  grieved  him.' 
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*  Yes/  said  Miss  Walton,  '  he  told  me  one  day  that 
if  ever  he  got  better  again  he  would  work  for  no 
master  who  would  not  give  him  time  to  come  to 
Church,  and  that  he  deeply  lamented  ever  having 
done  so.' 

They  again  walked  on  in  silence,  for  the  clouds 
had  cleared  away,  and  the  moon  was  shining  in  all 
her  beauty,  seeming  a  fit  type  of  the  peaceful  death- 
bed they  had  just  left.  Silence  was  surely  the  best 
expression  of  their  feelings.  Just  as  they  reached 
their  own  gate,  they  saw  Edward  coming  down  from 
market.  Mr  Walton  called  him,  and  said,  '  Edward, 
will  you  come  up  and  let  me  know  how  Joseph  goes 
on  the  first  thino;  in  the  mornino^  V 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  I  will.' 

But  there  was  no  need  for  tliis ;  for  ]Mr  and  Miss 
Walton  were  awoke  at  six  o'clock  next  morning  by 
hearing  the  tolling-bell,  giving  notice  of  a  departed 
soul,  and  they  knew  that  Joseph  had  gone  to  his 
rest. 

True,  however,  to  his  promise,  Edward  arrived  by 
seven  o'clock  to  tell  them  the  tale  they  already  knew. 
^  He  died,  sir/  said  Edward,  '  about  four  o'clock  this 
morning.' 

'  Was  he  sensible  to  the  last  f  asked  ^Ir  Walton. 

Edward.  Yes,  sir,  he  was.  I  stayed  with  him 
after  I  went  dovv  n  from  town  until  he  died,  and  he 
was  sensible  all  the  time,  and  died  quite  peacefully. 

^  Is  it  the  first  death-bed  you  have  seen  V  asked 
Miss  Walton. 

Edward.  No,  ma'am,  I  was  with  my  mother ;  but 
she  died  much  more  suddenly. 

'  Well,  Edward,'  said  Mr  Walton,  kindly,  '  do  not 
let  the  effect  of  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  last 
night  pass  away;  but  strive,  my  dear  boy,  to  live 
such  a  life  that  whenever  your  hour  of  death  may 
come,  you  may  also  be  at  peace,  for  your  Saviour's 
sake.' 

c3 
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The  tears  stole  down  poor  Edward's  cheeks,  for 
Joseph  having  been  a  next  door  neighbour  for  many 
years,  was  well  known  to  him,  and  he  deeply  felt  his 
loss,  and  was  softened  by  the  awful  scene  he  had 
just  witnessed.  He  therefore  answered  Mr  Wal- 
ton's remarks  with  earnestness :  *  Indeed,  sir,  I  will 
try.' 

That  morning  Miss  Walton  taught  her  class  at  her 
own  house,  instead  of  going  to  the  school,  while  her 
brother  went  to  keep  order  there.  It  was  a  great 
delight  to  her  boys  when  they  were  allowed  to  come 
to  her ;  they  seemed  to  think  Mr  Walton's  house  a 
sort  of  Paradise,  and  there  was  no  greater  punish- 
ment than  being  kept  away.  Miss  Walton  often 
talked  to  them  before  or  after  their  lesson  about  their 
work  or  play ;  but  to-day  she  seemed  dismclined  to 
talk  on  common  thino^s. 

'  Good  morning,  boys,'  she  said  when  they  entered. 

'  Good  morning,  ma'am,'  they  answered  :  and,  as  if 
they  read  her  wishes  in  her  manner,  were  quiet  and 
serious  too. 

Edward  was  among  them,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
great  seriousness  which  was  observable  in  his  man- 
ner communicated  itself  to  the  other  boys.  When 
they  were  all  seated  in  a  circle  round  her,  she  began 
by  asking  : — 

'  To  whom  is  the  Collect  for  to-day  addressed  V 

All.  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Are  prayers  generally  addressed  to  Him  ? 

All.  No,  to  God  the  Father. 

'  TJirouyh  Jesus  Christ,'  continued  Edward. 

^  Yes,  that  is  right,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  but  to- 
day, you  see,  we  address  God  the  Son,  and  again 
there  are  His  two  comings  mentioned.' 

'  Yes,  His  first  coming,  and  His  second  coming  to 
judi>:e  the  world,'  said  George. 

Mi.^s  W.  Who  was  sent  before  our  Saviour's  first 
ci)imu^? 
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Charley.  A  *  messenger.* 

Miss  W.    Who  was  the  messenger? 

Fred.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Miss  W.  What  was  the  messenger  sent  for? 

All.  To  prepare  the  way  before  Him. 

Miss  IV.  Are  there  any  messengers  to  prepare  the 
way  before  our  Saviour's  second  coming? 

Francis.  Yes,  '  ministers  and  stewards.' 

Miss  W.  You  mention  both  names  ;  do  you  think 
th^y  mean  different  people? 

^  No,'  said  Edward,  '  they  both  mean  clergymen.' 

^Ye^,'  continued  Miss  ^Yalton,  ^the  clergymen 
are  both  ministers  and  stewards — of  what  ?' 

Several.  Of '  mysteries.' 

Miss  W.  Before  we  go  on  w4th  the  Collect,  let  me 
see  if  you  can  tell  me  the  difference  between  minister 
and  steward,  and  why  clergymen  are  called  both  : 
first  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  Ho  minister  f 
What  does  a  nurse  do  for  a  sick  person  ? 

Charley.   Wait  upon  them. 

^  Minister  to  them,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  what  does  a  servant  do  for  a  master 
and  mistress? 

Francis.  Serve  them. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  or  what  ? 

All.  ISIinister  to  them. 

Miss  W.  Then  to  minister  means  to —  t 

Several.  Wait  upon,  or  serve. 

Miss  W.  And  a  minister  is  one —  ? 

Edward.  Who  serves  or  ministers. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  is  right.  Now  tell  me  the 
duty  of  a  steward. 

Fred.  To  look  after  his  master's  business. 

Miss  W.  Is  a  steward  like  a  common  servant  ? 

Edward.  No,  he  has  more  committed  to  him. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  he  has  to  take  care  of  his  master  s 
property  as  well  as  to  serve  him.  Tell  me  some 
particulars  of  the  duty  of  a  steward. 

c4 
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Francis.  He  has  to  receive  rents,  and  pay  wages, 
and  buy  and  sell  for  his  master. 

'  Very  well,'  said  Miss  Walton.  '  And  who  gives 
him  authority  to  do  these  things  V 

All.  His  master. 

Miss  W.  Now,  then,  you  must  tell  me  why  clergy- 
men are  called  ^ministers'  and  ^stewards.'  But  first 
tell  me,  are  they  called  so  in  the  Bible  ? 

George.  Yes,  in  the  Epistle.  *Let  a  man  so 
account  of  us  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  and 
stewards  of  the  mystenes  of  God.' 

Miss  W.  Samuel,  you  may  now  read  1  Peter,  iv. 
10. 

Samuel.  *As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift, 
even  so  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.' 

Miss  W.  Why  is  a  clergyman  then  called  a  stew- 
ard ?     Who  has  committed  a  trust  to  him  ? 

All.  God. 

Miss  W.  What  is  he  a  steward  of? 

'  The  mysteries  of  God,'  said  David. 

Miss  W.  A  clergyman  then  is  called  a  steward,  be- 
cause to  him  are  committed — ? 

'  The  mysteries  of  God,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  You  shall  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  '  mys- 
teries,' when  you  have  told  me  why  a  clergyman  is 
called  a  minister. 

'  Because  he  ministers  to  the  people,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Charley,  and  also  because  he  minis- 
ters to  Christ  in  His  people  ;  and  also  ministers  to 
the  people  in  Christ's  stead ;  being  Chrisfs  '  minister.* 
When  does  he  minister  to  the  people  ? 

Edgar.  In  Church. 

Miss  W.  Any  other  time  ? 

^When  he  visits  the  sick,'  said  Edward.  ^Mr 
Walton  miDistered  to  poor  Joseph.' 

Miss  W.  Yes.  I  think  you  may  say  a  clergyman 
is  ministering  to  his  people  whenever  he  does  any 
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thing  for  tliem.  He  is  in  authority,  Hke  a  steward, 
and  yet  a  servant,  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  cheer- 
fully the  servant  of  all  for  Christ's  sake.  What  does 
St.  Paul  say  about  this  1  Charley,  you  read 
1  Cor.,  ix.  19. 

Charley.  '  For  though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet 
have  I  made  myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might 
gain  the  more.' 

Miss  W.  A  clergyman  then  is  a  steward,  for  God 
has  committed  to  him  a  trust ;  he  is  a  ^  minister,'  be- 
cause—  ? 

George.  He  ministers  for  Christ  to  the  people. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  A  clergyman  is  '  a  man  under 
authority,'  having  ^people  under  him.'  He  is  in 
authority,  because  God  has  committed  to  him — 
what  ? 

Fred.  Mysteries. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  put  the  people  under  him ;  and 
he  is  a  '  minister,'  or  servant  to  those  people.  Is  it 
not  the  same  with  a  steward  in  common  hfe  ?  In 
looking  after  the  interests  of  his  master,  he  is  actually 
servino'  the  tenants.  I  will  tell  you  a  storv  about 
it : — There  lived,  many  years  ago,  a  very  great  Lord. 
He  had  many  tenants  under  him,  and  much  business 
to  attend  to.  He  was  a  kind  landlord,  and  wished 
to  make  his  dependants  comfortable  and  happy ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  look  after  all  himself,  so 
he  appointed  a  trustworthy  man  to  be  his  steward. 
He  told  him  he  expected  him  to  look  after  all  his 
business,  to  pay  wages,  to  receive  rents,  to  sell  the 
cattle,  to  let  the  land,  and  overlook  all  the  work- 
people, and  many  other  things.  At  the  same  time 
he  said,  '  I  expect  you  to  be  kind  to  my  tenants,  to 
assist  them  when  they  are  in  distress,  to  reprove 
them  when  they  do  wrong,  to  see  that  their  children 
go  to  school,  in  short,  to  do  all  for  them  as  I  would 
myself.  I  leave  all  my  property  in  your  hands,  and 
to  me  you  will  have  to  give  an  account  of  everything.' 
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Thus  iDstructed,  the  steward  went  forth  to  his  duties. 
He  always  kept  in  mind  his  master's  interest,  and 
the  good  of  the  people  committed  to  his  care.  He 
knew  that  he  stood  in  the  place  of  his  master,  and 
that  the  people  would  look  to  him  now,  to  learn  the 
will  of  their  master. 

At  length  rent-day  arrived,  and  multitudes  came 
pouring  in  to  pay  their  portion.  Among  the  num- 
ber there  was  a  poor  widow,  who  looked  pale  as  she 
approached;  but  tlie  steward  spoke  kindly  to  her, 
and  bade  her  sit  down.  His  kindness  touched  her 
heart,  and  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said :  '  Oh,  sir, 
I  have  only  got  very  little  of  my  rent,  for  my  hus- 
band was  lono;  ill,  and  there  vras  nothino;  comins; 
in  aU  that  time,  and  my  eldest  son  has  been  ill,  and 
is  only  just  recovering,  and  his  illness  has  lost  him 
his  situation,  and  he  has  now  nothing  to  do.'  The 
steward  listened  to  her  gravely,  and  thought  within 
himself — '  This  rent  is  certainly  due  to  my  master, 
and,  by  selling  her  furniture,  I  suppose  she  would 
have  enough  to  pay ;  but  he  told  me  I  was  to  be 
kind  to  any  in  distress,  and  to  assist  them,  instead  of 
taking  ti'om  them.  I  will  go  and  see  whether  the 
poor  woman's  statements  are  true,  and  then  decide 
how  to  act.'  Accordingly,  he  took  what  rent  she  had 
brought,  and  when  his  business  was  over,  set  off  for 
the  poor  woman's  cottage.  He  found  all  her  story 
true — that  sickness  had  brought  this  distress  upon 
her,  and  that  she  needed  help.  He  therefore  forgave 
her  the  rest  of  the  rent,  and  also  assisted  her  with 
some  money  of  his  own.  Then  calling  her  son  to 
him,  he  desired  him  to  come  to  his  house  in  the 
morning  and  he  should  have  work.  He  also  took  a 
younger  boy  into  his  master's  employment,  and  the 
cottage  not  being  in  good  order,  he  had  it  repaired. 
He  then  proceeded  to  his  master,  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  what  he  had  done.  Of  course  his  master 
was  quite  satisfied,  and  told  him  always  to  act  in  the 
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same  way.  On  the  following  rent-day  the  poor 
widow  was  able  to  brino^  the  whole  amount,  as  her 
sons  had  been  in  constant  work  ever  smce. 

Now,  tell  me,  did  this  steward  do  his  master  3 
business,  and  serve  the  people  committed  to  his  trust 
at  the  same  time  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am ;  particularly  because  he  gave  work 
to  the  poor  widow's  sons,  so  that  she  was  able  to  pay 
her  rent  next  year,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Now,  tell  me,  does  a  clergyman  do  the 
same?  Edward,  perhaps  you  can  give  me  an 
example. 

'Yes,  ma'am,  poor  Joseph.  Mr  Walton  served 
him  by  being  kind  to  him,  visiting  him,  reading  to 
him,  and  praying  with  him,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  he  was  a 'steward,'  in  that  he  did 
it  for  God.  He  ministered  to  Joseph  those  '  mys- 
teries' which  God  had  committed  to  him.  Now, 
tell  me,  what  is  meant  by  'mysteries?'  What  is  a 
mystery  ? 

Fred,  Something  we  cannot  understand. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  What  mystery  was  that 
which  our  Saviour  revealed  to  Nicodemus  ? 

Alfred.  About  being  born  again. 

Miss  W.  Of  what? 

Charley.  '  Water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Miss  W.  What  remark  did  Nicodemus  make  ? 

George.  'How  can  these  things  be?' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  doctrine  of  a  new  birth  was  a 
mystery  to  him.  What  example  did  our  Saviour 
give  of  mysteries  in  common  life  ? 

Francis.  '  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth.' 

Miss  W.  Can  you  mention  any  other  mysteries? 
something  that  you  daily  see,  and  yet  cannot  imder- 
staiid? 

'  How  the  corn  grows/  said  Alfred. 
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*Why  a  river  is  always  running,  yet  never  gets 
empty,'  said  Charley. 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  ^  these  are 
mysterious  things,  that  we  see  and  cannot  under- 
stand. Now,  tell  me  some  mystery  in  heavenly 
thing's,  besides  that  of  the  new  birth  ? 

Edward.  The  Holy  Communion. 

Miss  W,  When  our  Saviour  taught  His  disciples 
that  He  w^ould  give  them  His  Body  and  Blood  to 
eat,  what  did  some  of  those  standing  by  reply  ? 

Alfred.  ^This  is  a  hard  saying;  who  can  hear 
itf 

'  And — "  How  can  this  man  give  us  His  flesh  to 
eat  ?  "  '  continued  George. 

Miss  W.  Very  w^ell.  So  great  was  the  mystery, 
that  we  are  told,  '  from  that  time' —  ? 

'  Many  of  His  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no 
more  with  Him,'  continued  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Two  mysteries,  then,  in  heavenly  things, 
you  have  mentioned ;  but,  in  truth,  everything  con- 
nected with  God  and  another  world,  is  a  mystery ; 
what  death  is,  for  instance,  or  how  we  shall  rise 
again ;  and  there  are  still  deeper  mysteries  than  these, 
of  which  I  will  not  now  speak  to  you,  the  mystery 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  Three  Persons  in  one  God, 
of  which  our  Saviour  would  not  speak  to  Nicodemus. 
And  the  clergymen  are — what  ? 

'  Ministers  and  stewards  of  these  mysteries,'  said 
several. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  Who  administer  the  two  Sacra- 
ments and  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  ? 

All.  Clergymen. 

Miss  W.  From  whom  do  they  receive  authority 
to  do  it  ? 

Several.  From  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  The  Apostles  received  their  au- 
thority immediately  from  Christ,  and  committed  it 
to  those  who  succeeded  them  in  the  ministry. 
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Miss  W.  \\Tiat  do  we  pray  in  the  Collect  ^tlie 
ministers  and  stewards'  may  likewise  do? 

James.  '  Likewise  so  prepare  and  make  ready  Thy 
way  before  Thee/ 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  likewise'  there  ? 

Francis.  In  like  manner  as  St.  John  the  Baptist  did. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  As  St.  John  prepared  the  way 
before  our  Saviour's  first  coming,  so  clergymen  may 
now  prepare  the  way  before  His  second  coming. 
How  do  we  pray  they  may  do  so  % 

Andrew.  '  By  turning  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  just.' 

Miss  W.  Yf  ho  are  meant  by  the  disobedient  ? 
(    Edgar.  Y^icked  people. 

Miss  JV.  Yliat  are  they  to  be  turned  to  ? 

Fred.  '  The  wisdom  of  the  just.' 
'    Miss  W.  And  by  ^  the  just'  are  meant — ? 
,     Charley.  Good  people. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  any  good  people  in 
the  Bible  being  called  just  ? 

George.  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mar^". 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  David  speaks  in  the  Psalms  of 
the  just. 

Edioard.  '  The  ungodly  seeketh  counsel  against  the 
just.^     Psalm  xxxvii.  12. 

Miss  IV.  Also  in  Psalm  cxl.  13. 

Francis.  '  The  just  shall  continue  in  Thy  sight.' 

Miss  W.  By  the  disobedient,  then,  is  meant  not 
only  those  who  live  openly  wicked  lives,  but — '? 

Alfred.  All  those  who  are  not  really  trying  to  do 
right. 

Miss  W.  \Ye  pray,  then,  that  the  ministers  may 
prepare  the  way  before  our  Saviour,  ^by  turning 
their  hearts  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just.'  How  do 
they  try  to  do  this  ? 

Edward.  By  preaching  to  them,  visiting  them 
when  they  are  sick,  and  reproving  them  when  they 
do  wronoj. 
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Miss  JV.  ^Vliat  did  St.  John  the  Baptist  preach 
before  our  Saviour's  first  coming  ? 

George.  '  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand.' 

Miss  W.  Do  ^  ministers'  now  preach  the  same  ? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  Walton  then  said  very  seriously  to  her  boys, 
*  You  have  lately  had  an  example  before  you  of  one 
who,  by  the  teaching  of  God's  minister,  was  truly 
turned  from  disobedience  to  the  A\'isdom  of  the  just. 
You,  Edward,  can  tell  me  whom  I  mean. 

Edward  answered  in  a  low  tone,  '  Poor  Joseph.' 

'  Yes,'  continued  jMiss  Walton ;  '  he  had  never 
lived  an  openly  wicked  life,  yet  he  felt  the  need  of 
repentance,  and  thanked  God  for  giving  him  time 
to  repent  before  he  went  to  meet  his  Judge.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  and  he  said  it  was  IVIr  Walton  who 
taught  him  all,'  exclaimed  Edward. 

<  God  did  use  Mr  Walton  as  the  means,  I  believe,' 
replied  Miss  Walton.  '  He  blessed  his  teaching  to 
the  heart  of  Joseph,  and  gave  him  grace  to  repent. 
But  what  I  now  want  to  say  to  you,  boys,  is  this. 
Joseph  had  time  given  him  to  repent,  but  are  you 
sure  that  each  one  of  you  will  have  the  same  f 

'  No,  ma'am,'  answered  several. 

Miss  W.  And  do  you  know  how  soon  you  may  be 
called? 

Charley.  No,  ma'am  ;  poor  little  Robert  Ainger  was 
run  over  and  killed  quite  suddenly  the  other  day. 

Miss  W.  So  it  may  be  with  any  of  you ;  and  you 
must  think  whether  you  are  walking  in  the  path  of 
the  disobedient,  or  in  the  wisdom  of  the  just.  AVho 
will  be  found  among  the  acceptable  people  of  God  ? 

All.  Only  the  just. 

Miss  W.  And  will  all  be  judged  ? 

Edwar'd.  Yes ;  both  the  quick  and  dead. 

Miss  W.  You,  Samuel,  may  read  the  account  that 
is  given  us  of  that  awful  day  in  Rev.  xx.,  11-15. 

14 
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Samuel.  ^And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  Him 
that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the 
heaven  fled  away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for 
them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened ;  and 
another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  Book  of  Life ; 
and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works. 
And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and 
death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in 
them ;  and  they  were  judged  every  man  according  to 
their  works And  whosoever  was  not  found  writ- 
ten in  the  Book  of  Life,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.* 

Miss  W.  These  are  very  awful  words,  and  I  want 
you  each  to  remember  that  they  describe  what  you 
will  have  to  go  through  ;  and  take  heed,  boys,  that  you 
are  walking  in  the  path  of  wisdom,  which  will  alone 
save  you  in  that  day,  through  your  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.    What  does  Solomon  say  in  praise  of  wisdom  ? 

George.  '  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace.'     (Prov.,  iii.  17.) 

Miss  W.  And  who  gives  wisdom  ? 

Edw.  '  The  Lord  giveth  wisdom  :  out  of  his  mouth 
Cometh  knowledge  and  understanding.'    (Prov.  ii.  6.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys,  you  must  seek  of  Him  this 
wisdom ;  then  shall  you  '  understand  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God.'  You  -wdll 
learn  that  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  at  the  last  day  you  will  be  found  among  the 
acceptable  people  of  God. 

The  boys  had  entered  Miss  Walton's  room 
thoughtfully  and  quietly,  and  now  they  left  it  even 
more  so,  for  some  of  them  were  touched  by  her 
solemn  words.  Mr  Walton  had  come  up  from 
school  to  fetch  his  sister  down  to  Church,  and  now 
the  boys,  arranging  themselves  two  and  two,  walked 
down  behind  them,  and  quietly  took  their  places  in 
Church  in  front  of  ]VIr  Walton. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
m   ILLUSTRATION   OF   THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FHIST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

COLLECT. 

O  Lord,  raise  up  (we  pray  Thee),  Thy  power  and 
come  among  us,  and  with  great  might  succour  us  ; 
that  whereas,  through  our  sins  and  wichedness,  we 
are  sore  let  and  hindered  in  running  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us.  Thy  bountiful  grace  and  mercy  may 
speedily  help  and  deliver  us ;  through  the  satisfaction 
of  Thy  Son  our  Lord,  to  whom  with  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  honour  and  glory,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 

PAKT  I. 

One  day  in  the  last  week  of  Advent,  Francis  Light 
was  standing  idling  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  when 
Jim  Elford,  and  Ned  Mason,  one  of  Alfred's  elder 
brothers,  came  along  the  road. 

'  Come  with  us,  Francis,'  they  called  out,  as  they 
approached  him,  '  we  are  going  to  play  at  skittles  in 
the  Red  Lion  ground.' 

^  No,'  answered  Francis,  ^  I  don't  think  I  can  to- 
day.' 

*  Nonsense,'  replied  Ned,  *do  come,  like  a  good 
fellow,  as  you  always  are ;  we  want  to  make  up  a 
party.' 

Francis  wavered,  and  asked,  ^  Who  else  is  going  V 

^  Oh,  several  capital  fellows,'  they  answered ; 
*Will  Beecher,  and  Tom  Kingly,  and  some  from 
town,  so  come  along  and  join  us.' 

Now  Francis's  conscience  told  him  to  say  *No,' 
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as  he  knew  that  ^ir  Walton  wished  none  of  the  boys 
to  keep  company  with  these  idle  young  men  ;  for 
both  Jim  and  Ned,  and  the  friends  they  had  men- 
tioned, were  idle,  unprincipled  youths,  seldom  or 
never  to  be  seen  at  Church,  but  very  often  in  the 
public-house  (the  Red  Lion  of  which  they  had 
spoken),  or  standing  idly  at  the  street  corner,  laugh- 
ing at  or  insulting  the  passers-by.  Besides  that, 
Francis  remembered  that  both  he  and  the  other  boys 
had  been  forbidden  by  Mr  AValton  ever  to  go  into 
an  ale-house,  unless  they  were  obliged ;  and  he  knew 
that  in  about  an  hour's  time  he  ought  to  go  to  Mr 
Walton  for  a  music-lesson.  But  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  his  conscience,  and  leaving  his  tempters,  he 
thought  within  himself,  '  I  need  not  go  into  the  inn, 
though  I  join  the  game,  and  I  can  leave  in  time  for 
the  singing-lesson ;  besides,  I  should  like  the  game 
so  muchJ' 

Ned  and  Jim  saw  that  he  wavered,  and  therefore 
continued  to  fjress  him. 

'  Now,  why  can't  you  come,  Francis  V  they  said ; 
*  you  are  always  good-natured ;  don't  be  stupid  now.' 

^But,'  said  Francis,  'I  have  to  go  to  Mr  Walton 
in  an  hour.' 

'  Never  mind  that,'  they  replied,  '  you  can  leave ■ 
whenever  you  like ;  only  come  along  now.' 

Francis  having  stood  so  long  to  parley,  now 
yielded,  and,  acting  against  his  better  mind, 
accompanied  them.  He  felt  uncomfortable,  it  is 
true,  but  still  had  not  the  courao-e  to  do  what  he 
knew  was  right.  Alas!  Francis,  why  did  you  listen 
to  temptation  ?  why  were  you  not  bold  in  the  path 
of  duty  ?  You  knew  your  o^Yn.  weakness  (for  Miss 
Walton  had  often  warned  you)  ;  how  easily  all  good 
resolutions  were  forgotten,  how  easily  you  were  over- 
come by  evil ;  why  did  you  not  therefore  turn  away 
at  once,  and  bravely  refuse  to  go,  instead  of  talking^ 
to  yom'  tempters  till  your  desire  to  accompany  them 
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was  so  strong,  your  fear  of  appearing  ill-natured  so 
great,  that  your  better  will  was  completely  over- 
come ? 

Before  you  hear  the  end  of  Francis's  false  steps,  I 
will  tell  you  something  about  him.  He  was  at  this 
time  nearly  fourteen  years  old ;  he  had  been  in  the 
Forley  Sunday-school  a  year  or  more ;  and  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  good  boy,  with  quick  affectionate  feel- 
ings, but  unsteady  of  purpose,  and  easily  led  wrong 
by  evil  companions.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
that  had  often  made  both  Miss  Walton  and  her 
"brother  warn  him,  especially  of  the  danger  of  bad 
company ;  and  then  he  would  promise  well,  and  really 
intend  at  the  time  to  keep  out  of  temptation,  and 
for  a  little  while,  perhaps,  he  would ;  and  then  an  un- 
expected temptation  like  the  present  would  assail 
him,  and  he  would  waver  and  waver,  and  too  often 
yield.  The  poor  boy  had  a  most  unhappy  home ; 
both  his  father  and  mother  were  living ;  but  his 
father,  who  was  a  pedlar,  ill-used  both  Avife  and 
children ;  and  his  mother  wholly  neglected  her  re- 
ligious duties,  and  was  far  from  paying  proper  at- 
tention to  her  family,  consisting  of  Francis  and  two 
girls  younger  than  himself.  Francis  had  no  regular 
work  ;  sometimes  he  would  go  about  the  country  with 
his  father,  and  at  other  times  he  was  left  to  idle  his 
days  at  home,  or  find  work  for  himself  in  the  village, 
while  the  want  of  comfort  at  home  often  led  him  to 
seek  amusement,  either  in  the  street  or  at  the  houses 
of  his  neio;hbours.  At  times  ]Mr  Walton  ffave  him. 
employment  to  keep  him  from  harm,  and  then 
Francis  would  generally  go  on  well,  for  he  was  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation  :  he  really  loved  ]\Ir 
Walton  and  his  sister,  and  the  fear  of  paining  them 
sometimes  influenced  him  for  good.  If  we  look  a 
little  closer  into  his  daily  life,  I  think  we  shall  dis- 
cover icliy  he  was  unstable.  He  was  not  steadily  at- 
tentive to  his  prayers.     Unlike  Alfred  and  some  of 
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the  other  boys,  he  often  forgot  to  say  a  mid-day 
prayer,  which  he  had  wiUingly  undertaken  to  do, 
and  sometimes  his  morning  prayers  would  be  hurried 
over,  and  his  evening  ones  said  lazily.  When  this 
was  the  case  he  was  easily  overcome  by  temptation, 
and  was  unsteady  in  his  purposes  to  do  right.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  he  was  careful  over  his  de- 
votions, he  was  careful  in  his  actions,  and  watchful 
over  himself.  There  were  times  when  he  would  take 
great  pains  with  his  prayers,  rising  early  and  repairing 
to  a  lonely  bam  in  a  field  not  far  from  his  home,  and 
there  read  his  Bible  and  kneel  in  prayer,  because  he  could 
not  be  quiet  and  alone  at  his  own  home ;  and  he  would 
be  regular  at  Chm'ch,  and  strive  to  join  heartily  in 
the  services  there.  When  he  did  this,  his  daily  life 
was  steady  and  thoughtful.  Alas !  that  he  ever 
should  grow  weary  of  well-doing ! 

Francis  having  no  work  to  do,  had  betaken  him- 
self to  the  street  corner  for  amusement,  when  he  was 
greeted  in  the  way  you  have  been  told,  by  Jim 
Elford  and  Ned  Mason,  and  w^as  tempted  to  join 
them.  They  proceeded  together  to  the  Red  Lion 
ground,  laughing  and  joking  as  they  w^ent  along. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  Francis's  mind  w^as  for  some 
time  not  at  all  easy.  It  was  not  until  the  game  had 
fairly  begun  that  he  forgot  his  scruples ;  then,  how- 
ever, he  became  as  eager  and  merry  as  any  of  them. 
True,  the  first  oath  he  heard  shocked  him  for  a 
moment,  and  brought  to  his  mind  Mr  Walton's  dis- 
like to  the  companions  he  had  chosen,  but  he  put  the 
thought  quickly  from  him,  and  again  joined  the  loud 
laujxh. 

Before  he  conceived  it  possible,  the  clock  struck 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  singing  lesson,  and  throw- 
ing down  the  ball,  he  said  in  a  discontented  tone, 
^  Now  I  must  go.'  But  in  an  instant  he  was  assailed 
on  all  sides  with  entreaties  that  he  w^ould  remain. 
'  Never  mind  the  singing,'  they  said.      '  Perhaps  Mr 
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Walton  will  never  miss  you,  or  if  he  does,  he'll  not 
know  what  kept  you  away.' 

'  Oh  !  but  he  will  miss  me,'  replied  Francis,  ^  for 
Miss  Walton  sent  word  to  me  to  come.' 

'  And  are  you  afraid  of  Miss  Walton  scolding 
you  V  they  all  cried  out  with  a  scornful  laugh  ;  '  well, 
I  would  not  be  such  a  child  as  to  be  afraid  of  her !' 
And  then  seeing  that  Francis  looked  angry,  Ned 
changed  his  scornful  tone  into  a  friendly  one,  and 
continued,  '  Don't  be  a  child,  Francis,  never 
mind  INIr  and  Miss  Walton ;  have  your  game  out, 
and  tell  them  you  could  not  be  at  the  sino-ino'-lesson. 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  being  afraid  of  them.' 

Francis  still  felt  angry,  for  he  did  not  like  to  be 
told  he  was  afraid  of  them,  Avhen  he  knew  that  he 
was  not,  in  the  way  they  meant.  He  knew  that  he 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  doing  wrong,  yet  the  dread  of 
being  laughed  at,  and  thought  a  child,  overcame  his 
sense  of  right ;  for  he  had  weakened  his  powers  of 
resistance  by  giving  way  at  first ;  so  answering  in  a 
tone  of  vexation,  '  I'm  not  afraid,'  he  consented  to 
stay. 

It  is  sad  to  trace  how  he  was  now  led  on  from  one 
fault  to  another,  for  he  had  grown  reckless,  and 
woidd  not  stop  to  think.  The  game  continued  for 
an  hour  or  two ;  then,  being  hot  and  weary,  Jim 
proposed  that  they  should  go  into  the  house  and  get 
something  to  drink,  and  Francis  went  with  them. 
There  they  sat  as  the  hours  flew  by,  spending  their 
time  in  singing  songs  and  foolish  jesting,  and  still 
Francis  was  there  ;  at  length,  when  the  party  broke 
up  at  nine  o'clock,  and  he  started  on  his  way  home, 
his  head  was  so  muddled  he  could  scarcely  walk,  and 
on  at  last  reaching  his  house,  he  went  up  stairs,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  his  bed,  he  slept  a  dull  heavy 
sleep,  without  one  clear  thought,  one  word  of  prayer. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  following  Sunday, 
when  the  boys  were  assembled  as  usual  for  their 
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lesson,  and  Francis  with  them.  ]\Iiss  Walton  did 
not  then  know  of  his  fault,  and  although  he  felt  and 
looked  unhappy,  she  did  not  particularly  observe 
him.  The  Collect  for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent 
having  been  said  by  all  the  boys,  and  ]\Iiss  Walton 
having  explained  to  them  that  the  three  little  words,- 
'  we  pray  thee,'  were  what  is  called  a  jmrentliesisy. 
that  is  to  say,  the  Collect  might  be  read  without  the 
words,  and  would  still  be  sense,  she  asked  :  '  What 
do  we  pray  God  to  raise  up  V  :. 

Samuel.  His  '  power.' 

3Iiss  W,  When  we  ask  God  to  raise  up  His  power, 
it  implies  that  He  is,  as  it  were,  allowing  it  to  rest.. 
Do  you  remember  how  David  prays,  to  God  to  stir 
up  His  strength  ? 

'  Before  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasses,  stir  up 
TJiy  strength  and  come  and  help.'US,'  said  George.. 
(Psalm  Ixxx.  2.) 

Miss  W.  '  Stir  up'  means  much  the  same  as — ? 

'  Raise  up,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Can  you  remember  any  instance  of 
God  being  called  upon  to  arise  ? 

David.  '  Arise  J  O  Lord  God,  and  lift  up  Thine 
hand.'     (Psalm  x.  13.) 

Frederic.  '  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be 
scattered.'     (Psalm  Ixviii.  1.) 

^And,'  continued  George,  ^  David  says,  ^' So  the 
Lord  aivaked  as  one  out  of  sleep."  '  (Psalm  Ixxviii. 
66.; 

Miss  W.  That  will  do  now.     You  may,  if  you  like, 
try  to  find  some  more  texts  by  the  afternoon.     All 
these  verses  seem  to  teach  us  that  God  and  His 
power,  as  it  were,  rest,  and  therefore  we  pray  Him; 
to—? 

" '  Raise  up  His  power  and  come  among  us,  and; 
with  great  might  succour  us,' "  repeated  James. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  succour  V 

Henry,  Help. 
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Miss  TV.  When  do  we  need  ^  succour t* 

Francis.  When  we  are  in  any  difficulty  or  distress. 

Miss  W.  And  as  we  are  in  difficulties,  we  pray 
God  to  succour  us  by — ? 

Andre^v.  His  power. 

Miss  W.  If  He  is  powerful,  how  will  He  succour 
us? 

Edward.  With  great  might. 

Miss  W.  Tell  me,  before  we  inquire  what  are 
our  difficulties,  why  we  ask  God  to  come  among 
us  ?     Is  He  not  always  among  us  % 

Edgar.  Yes,  He  is  everywhere. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  But  here  we  ask  Him 
especially  to  come  among  us  in  His — what  % 

'  In  His  power,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes;  sometimes  He  will  come  among 
us  in  love,  sometimes  in  power,  sometimes  in 
anger.  How  did  He  show  Himself  to  David,  when 
as  a  boy,  he  kept  his  father's  sheep  ? 

Several.  In  love. 

Miss  W.  And  to  Daniel,  in  the  lion's  den  ? 

'  In  power,'  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  And  to  Pharaoh  ? 

All.  In  anger. 

Miss  W.  Now,  we  pray  for  succour ;  what  makes 
our  difficulty  ? 

Edioard.  Our  sins  and  wickedness. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  by  them  the  Collect  says,  we  are —  ? 

*  Sore  let  and  hindered  in  running  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us,'  said  several. 

Miss  M.  Then,  what  do  we  pray  % 

Edward.  That  God's  bountiful  grace  and  mercy 
may  speedily  help  and  deliver  us. 

Miss  W,  *  Help  and  deliver'  mean  the  same  as 
^  succour.'  Now  we  will  go  back  to  ^  sins  and  wicked- 
ness.'    Is  this  world  good  or  evil  ? 

Charley.  Evil. 

Miss  W.  When  God  first  made  it^  was  it  evil  ? 
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George.  No ;  ^  God  saw  everything  that  He  made, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good.'     (Gen.  i.  31). 

Miss  W.  What,  then,  made  it  evil? 

Edward,  The  sin  of  man. 

Miss  W.  What  did  God  say  of  the  ground  after 
Adam's  sin  ? 

Fred.  '  Cursed   is   the   ground   for   thy  sake ;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou   eat    of  it  all   the  days    of  thy 
life;  thorns  also    and    thistles    shall    it  bring  forth 
unto  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field. 
(Gen.  iii.  17-18). 

Miss  W.  St.  John  also  says,  ^The  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness.'  (1  John,  v.  19).  Then,  when 
we  say,  '  by  our  sins  and  wickedness,  do  we  mean 
only  our  own  individual  sins  ? 

Ediuard.  No ;  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

Miss  W.  Now  I  will  ask  you,  do  we  mean  ordy 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world? 

'  No,  our  own  sins  too,'  said  Francis ;  and  while 
he  answered.  Miss  Walton  noticed  that  he  blushed 
deeply.     She  did  not  say  anything,  but  continued — 

^  Yes,  we  are  "  sore  let  and  hindered  in  running  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us,"  by  our  own  grievous  indi- 
vidual sins,  as  well  as  by  the  wickedness  of  others — 
aU  the  accumulation  of  guilt  which  has  defiled  the 
whole  world.  We  are  "  let^'  (that  is,  stopped  in  our 
race)  by  our  own  sins,  ""hindered"  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  others.  In  what  do  you  say  we  are  let 
and  hindered  ? 

Sa7nuel.  In  runnino^  the  race  that  is  set  before  us. 

Miss  W.  What  race  have  we  to  run  5 
I    ^  From  earth  to  heaven,'  said  George. 

Miss  W.  Who  has  set  this  race  before  us  % 
'    All.  Almighty  God. 

Miss  W.  When  did  we  begin  our  race  ? 

Several.  At  Holy  Baptism. 

Miss  W.  Is  our  life  on  earth  compared  in  the 
Bible  to  a  race  ? 
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Edward.  Yes;  ^Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run 
in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ?.  .  .  . 
And  every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mystery  is 
temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain 
a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.' 
(1  Cor.  ix.  24-25). 

'  '^  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  inin  with  patience 
the  7'ace  that  is  set  before  us," '  said  George. 
(Heb.  xii.  1). 

Miss  W.  Yes.  In  ancient  times  races  were  a 
very  common  amusement,  and  great  pleasure  was 
taken  in  them.  Among  the  Grecians  there  were 
some  celebrated  games  called  the  Olympic  Games, 
and  there  was  then  a  great  deal  of  racing  both  on 
foot  and  in  chariots. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  what  is  a  chariot  ?'  asked  Fred. 

^  It  is  a  carnage  holding  two  people  sitting  facing 
the  horse,  and  a  stool  in  front,'  answered  Miss  Wal- 
ton. ^  Chariots  were  used  in  battle,  with  scythes 
fastened  to  the  axles.  Also,  a  conqueror  would 
return  in  triumph  from  battle  in  a  chariot,  and,  as 
I  tell  you,  they  were  used  in  racing.  But  what  sort 
of  a  race  is  our  life  compared  to  ? 

Charley.  A  race  on  foot. 

Miss  W.  In  the  verse  Edward  quoted,  what  does 
it  say  people  run  races  fori 

Francis.  A  crown. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  sometimes  only  a  crown  of  laurel, 
and  the  successfid  runner  would  walk  in  triumph, 
wearing  the  crown. 

'  What  is  meant  by  a  corruptible  crown  V  asked 
Alfred. 

^You  shall  answer  that  yourself,'  Miss  Walton 
replied.  '  What  would  become  of  the  crown  of 
laurel?     Would  it  last  for  ever?' 

Alfred.  No,  ma'am,  it  would  fade  and  die.  Is 
that  what  corruptible  means  I 

D  5  a 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  Alfred,  a  corruptible  crown  is  one 
subject  to  corruption,  or  that  will  fade  and  die 
away.  Surely  any  earthly  crown  is  coiTuptib^e, 
even  one  of  gold  and  diamonds.  What  will  be- 
come of  all  precious  things  when  the  world  will  be 
destroyed  ? 

^  They  will  also  be  destroyed,'  answered  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  St.  James  says,  ^  Your  riches  are 
corrupted ;. . .  .your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered.'  (St. 
James,  v.  2,  3).  Every  thing  in  this  world  is  subject 
to  corruption ;  but  what  cro^vn  is  held  out  for  the 
reward  of  ^  our  race  V 

Edward.  An  incorruptible  crown. 

Miss  W,  Well,  now  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Collect ;  we  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  it.  We 
will  see  how,  by  our  sins,  we  are  '  let'  in  our  race. 
Supposing  a  man  about  to  run  a  race  were  to  put  on 
a  loose  cloak,  could  he  run  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,  he  would  fall  down,'  said  Charley, 
smiling  at  the  idea.  ^We  don't  like  to  run  even  in 
our  smocks.' 

Miss  Walton  answered,  '  No,  I  know  you  don't. 
Well,  now,  supposing  he  were  to  take  a  great  weight 
into  his  hands,  could  he  run  then  V 

Several.  No,  ma'am,  not  for  long. 

Miss  W.  Once  more.  If  ,he  were  to  eat  and 
drink  a  great  deal  just  before  starting,  would  he  then 
be  able  to  run  well? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  All  these  things  would  be  a  Het'  to  him 
in  running  the  race  set  before  him.  So  we  shall  find 
it  is  with  our  sins.  Are  we  the  same  after  we  have 
sinned  as  before  ? 

Alfred.  No,  ma'am;  you  say  the  white  robe  of 
our  baptism  is  spotted  by  every  sin. 

Miss  W.  To  have  the  sin  pardoned,  what  must 
you  do? 

Edward.  Repent  of  it. 
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Miss  W.  And  while  you  are  sinning  and  repenting, 
are  you  making  progress  in  the  race  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  almost  whispered  Francis. 

'  No,'  said  IMiss  Walton.  *  '  When  temptation 
comes  before  you,  and  you  yield,  you  have  stopped 
in  your  race ;  nay,  even  gone  back,  and  your  repen- 
tance is  but  a  retracing  of  your  backward  steps ;  but 
if  you  overcome,  you  have  made  a  great  stride  in 
advance,  because  every  time  you  overcome,  you  are 
stronger,  and  every  time  you  yield,  you  are  weaker. 
You  shall  now  give  me  some  examples.  Supposing 
you  knew  that  somebody  had  spoken  evil  of  you,  or 
done  anything  to  annoy  you,  how  would  you  feel 
towards  that  person  f 

'  We  should  be  angry  with  him,'  answered  several. 

Miss  W.  And  would  it  be  only  for  a  moment  that 
you  would  be  angry  ? 

^  No,'  said  Edward,  *  I  dare  say  we  should  be 
angry  for  a  long  time.' 

Miss  W.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  you  would,  for  it  is 
too  much  the  way  .in  this  place.  You  must  judge  for 
yourselves  whether  it  is  so  among  you,  boys.  You 
would,  I  fear,  go  on  feeling  angry,  and  perhaps  not 
speak  for  days.     Would  it  not  be  so  ? 

'  I  think  it  would,'  said  Charley ;  '  I  have  known 
many  people  who  have  done  so ;  there  is — ^ 

Miss  W.  Well,  Charley,  don't  think  of  others 
now,  but  of  yourself.  I  say  you  would,  I  fear, 
indulge  angry  feelings,  and  not  think  you  were  doing 
wrong.  You  fancy  the  anger  just,  because  you  have 
been  unkindly  or  untruly  spoken  of,  and  yet  this 
indulged  anger  is  a  sin  upon  you,  and  you  are  by  it 
grievously  ^  let'  in  running  the  race  set  before  you. 
You  would  be  like  the  man — ? 

'  Who  tried  to  run  with  a  cloak  on,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  And  would  it  be  likely  that  such  a  man 
would  win  the  race  ? 

AIL  No. 
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Miss  W.  What  would  be  his  only  right  course  1 

Edward.  To  throw  away  his  cloak. 

Miss  W.  Exactly  so.  In  like  manner  we  must 
throw  away  all  feelings  of  anger,  forgiving  these 
that  have  spoken  evil  of  us,  and  7^ever  allowing  ourselves 
not  to  be  on  speaking  terms  v>'ith  any  one,  because 
they  have  vexed  us. 

Alfred.  ^Please,  ma'am,  sometimes  people  will  not 
speak  to  us.' 

Miss  W.  If  that  is  the  case,  Alfred,  your  duty  is  still 
plain.  You  must  speak;  and  again  and  again  you  must 
speak ;  and  if  they  continue  hardened,  the  fault  lies 
with  them,  not  with  you.  .  Now  for  another  example. 
If  any  of  you  tell  a  lie,  or  take  anything  that  does 
not  belong  to  you,  or  disobey  those  who  have  the 
rule  over  you,  or  any  like  fault,  though  your  fault  is 
unknown,  are  you  happy  ? 

'No,  ma'am,  that  we  are  not,'  answered  Andrew, 
while  Francis  turned  his  face  quite  away. 

Again  Miss  Walton  noticed  it,  and  felt  sure  some- 
thing was  amiss,  and  therefore  watched  him  more 
closely,  while  she  asked,  '  Is  it  only  the  actual  fault 
that  makes  you  unhappy  V 

'  No,  ma'am,'  answered  Alfred,  '  it  is  also  because 
we  have  not  confessed  it.' 

Miss  W.  Just  so ;  and  that  is  like  a  man —  % 

*  Running  with  a  weight  in  his  hand,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  And  what,  Edward,  does  St.  Paul  tell 
us  to  do  with  every  weight  ? 

Edward.  *  To  lay  it  aside.' 

Miss  W.  And  how  are  we  to  lay  aside  the  weight 
of  a^i  unconfessed  sin? 

'By  confessing  it  at  once,'  replied  Charley,  with 
great  decision. 

Miss  W.  Indeed,  boys,  that  is  the  best  and  hap- 
piest way,  even  though  it  bring  punishment.  An 
unconfessed  sin  will  weigh  you  down  until  you  will 
give  up  your  race  altogether. 

13 
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During  all  this  time  poor  Francis  had  never  looked 
up,  his  face  was  dyed  a  deep  crimson,  and  he  felt 
miserable.  He  wondered  whether  Miss  Walton 
knew.  He  thought  she  must,  but  he  was  mistaken. 
She  did  not  know;  she  only  suspected  there  was 
something  amiss,  and  was  determined  to  speak  to 
him  the  first  opportunity,  but  not  now,  before  all  the 
boys;  so  she  went  on  to  say,  ^Now  for  the  last 
example  of  the  way  in  which  our  own  sins  are  a  ^  let ' 
to  us  in  our  race.  In  what  other  way  besides  the 
cloak  and  the  weight,  did  you  say  a  man,  by  his  own 
choice,  would  be  stopped  in  his  race  V 
,All.  If  he  ate  and  drank  too  much. 

Miss  W.  Now,  mention  some  sins  of  the  fleeh 
which  stop  us  in  '  our  race  f 

'  Laziness,'  said  Edward,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
glanced  at  Alfred,  who  was  rather  inclined  to  be  lazy 
over  his  work.  The  look  brought  the  blush  to  his 
cheeks,  but  he  said  nothing. 

'  We  will  call  it  sloth,'  said  ^IIss  Walton,  *  and  you 
will  only  have  time  now  to  give  me  one  instance  of 
sloth  hindering  you  in  your  race.  AVhen  you  have 
to  go  to  work  early,  and  are  very  sleepy,  what  are 
you  inclined  to  do  ?' 

Fred.  To  lie  in  bed  to  the  last  minute. 

Miss  W,  And  then,  when  you  do  get  up,  you  are 
in  a  hurry,  and  perhaps  miss  your  prayers.  Can  you 
then  run  your  race  rightly  I 

'No,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Then  what  must  you  do  ? 

Edward.  Get  up  in  time  to  say  our  prayers,  though 
we  are  sleepy. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  about 
your  evening  prayers.  You  must  try  to  give  a  few 
thoughtful  moments  to  prayer,  and  not  hurry  into 
bed.  You  have  learned  now  that  indulged  sloth,  or 
sins  unconfessed,  or  ill  feelings  allowed,  are  all  a 
^let'  tous— ? 

IS 
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'  In  running  the  race  set  before  us/  answered  all 
the  boys. 

Miss  W,  The  same  may  be  said  of  any  kind  of 
wilful  sin.  But  now,  boys,  it  is  Church  time,  we 
must  leave  the  remainder  of  the  Collect  until  the 
afternoon. 

^  Please,  ma'am,  when  are  we  to  come  to  you.  Do 
let  us  come  to  your  house,'  said  merry  little  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  I  cannot  have  you  at  my  house  to-day, 
but  perhaps  on  Christmas-Day.  Meet  me  at  the 
school-room  at  half-past  three  this  afternoon. 


PART  II. 


As  Miss  Walton  was  following  the  children  down 
to  Church,  she  was  stopped  by  Mrs  Light,  who 
began,  in  a  complaining  tone,  to  tell  her  all  about 
Francis's  late  misconduct ;  for  although  she  was  a 
careless  woman  herself,  she  did  not  like  her  boy  to 
do  wrong.  Miss  Walton  listened  with  great  pain,  and 
then  inquired  whether  he  had  appeared  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done. 

Mrs  Light  replied  that  he  had  never  been  like 
himself  since,  but  had  not  spoken  to  her  about  it. 

When  Mr  Walton  joined  his  sister,  she  told  hina 
the  particulars,  and  asked  what  she  was  to  do. 

'  Talk  to  him,'  repUed  Mr  Walton,  '  and  if  he  will 
confess  all  to  you,  send  him  to  me,  for  I  must  punish 
him ;  and  I  would  rather  do  it  when  he  is  penitent, 
than  when  he  is  hardened.  It  is  more  likely  to  do 
him  good.' 

Accordingly,  as  Francis  was  going  into  Church, 
Miss  Walton  called  him,  and  bade  him  come  to  her 
after  service  was  over. 

^  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  touching  his  hat ;  and 
then,  as  he  left  her,  he  thought,  '  what  can  she  want 
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me  for ?  She  must  know  all  about  it.  At  all  eAents 
I  will  tell  her,  for  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  her  now.' 

Miss  Walton  had  not  been  home  more  than  five 
minutes  when  she  was  told  Francis  wanted  her. 
She  immediately  called  him  into  a  private  room, 
and,  sitting  down,  asked  if  anything  was  the  matter 
with  him,  for  he  seemed  unhappy. 

Francis's  courage  began  to  fail  him,  and  he  stamr 
mered  out  some  inaudible  reply. 

Miss  Walton  then  spoke  again,  saying,  kindly,  '  I 
am  sure,  Francis,  you  are  not  happy,  you  have  somcr 
thing  upon  your  mind.  I  am  afraid  you  have  done 
something  wrong,  and  you  will  not  be  easy  until  you 
have  confessed  it.  Where  were  you  on  the  singing 
night  V  she  said,  wishing  to  help  him  towards  con- 
fession as  much  as  she  could. 

'  I  was  playing,  ma'am,'  he  replied. 

*  Where  were  you  playing,  Francis  ? '  she  asked. 
'  Now,  answer  me  honestly.' 

With  less  hesitation  in  his  manner,  he  answered, 
*  I  was  playing  at  skittles  in  the  Red  Lion  Ground.' 

Miss  Walton  then  waited  to  see  whether  he  would 
go  on  unquestioned,  but  finding  he  did  not,  she  said, 
'  Do  you  wish,  Francis,  to  tell  me  all,  or  would  you 
rather  I  should  leave  you  w^ith  this  half  confession  T 

'  Oh,  no,  ma'am,  don't  leave  me,'  he  quickly 
answered ;  and  then,  with  some  hesitation  and  much 
grief,  he  told  her  every  thing.  She  listened  quietly, 
and  then  said,  '  This  is  indeed  a  sad  tale,  Francis. 
Have  you  thought  much  about  your  fault  since  T 

^  Oh,  ma'am,'  he  said,  ^  I  have  been  very  unhappy 
ever  since,  and  I  thought  all  you  said  this  morning 
was  meant  for  me.' 

'  No,  Francis,'  she  replied,  ^  not  for  you  in  par- 
ticular. I  did  not  know  anything  about  your  fault 
till  your  mother  told  me  as  I  was  going  dowTi  to 
Church.  But  now  I  want  you  to  think  over  your  con- 
duct ;  see  if  you  can  tell  me  where  your  fault  began  ?' 
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He  thouglit  a  moment,  and  asked,  ^  Was  it  stand- 
ing idle  at  the  street  corner'?' 

Miss  Walton  replied,  ^  Yes,  I  think  it  was,  and 
then,  when  the  temptation  was  put  before  you,  in- 
stead'of  turning  away  from  your  tempters,  you  stood 
and  talked  with  them,  until  they  argued  you  into 
going  with  them.  Francis,  you  never  can  do  steadily 
right  while  you  will  keep  bad  company.' 

With  some  difficulty  he  answered,  '  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  so  much  wrong  when  I  went  with  them. 
/  thought  to  leave  in  time  for  the  singing.' 

'  I  dare  say  you  did,'  returned  ^liss  Walton ;  '  but 
your  will  is  weak,  and  the  only  hope  you  have  of 
being  able  to  run  the  race  set  before  you,  is,  by 
avoiding  temptation  as  much  as  you  possibly  can, 
with  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  help  and  deliverance. 
Ask  Him  by  His  grace  to  help  you  to  purpose  well, 
and  to  keep  your  resolutions,  and  ask  Him  to  deliver 
you  when  the  temptation  unavoidably  comes  before 
you.  And  now,  Francis,  you  know  you  must  be 
punished.' 

Francis.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  know  I  must. 

Miss  W.  Don't  you  think  you  deserve  it  ? 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  again  he  answered,  '  I  know  I  do." 

Miss  W,  And  will  you  bear  it  humbly,  and  let  it 
be  a  help  to  remind  you  when  you  are  next  tempted 
by  bad  companions,  to  turn  away  ?  You  know  Mr 
Walton  never  punishes  you  except  for  your  own 
good. 

'  No,  ma'am,  I  know  he  doesn't ;  1  know  that-  it 
hurts  he^  as  much  as  it  does  we.^  * 

At  that*  moment  Mr  Walton  entered  the  room 
and  spoke  kindly,  but  strongly,  to  Francis  of  the 
greatness  of  his  sin,  and  showed  him  how  1  e  had 
gone  on  from  one  fault  to  another,  although  the  first 
seemed  trifling ;  and  then  bidding  .him  hold  out  his 

*  The  writer  has  heard  this  very  expression  more  than  once  fi'om 
boys  under  punishment. 
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hand,  he  caned  him  severely,  as  he  always  did  when 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  cane  at  all ;  '  for,'  said  he, 
*it  is  greater  kindness  to  give  a  boy  once  some- 
thing he  will  remember  than  constantly  to  be 
using  the  'cane  slightly.'  Francis  bore  the  pain 
humbly,  but  bravely,  without  a  tear,  for  though  a 
coward  in  doing  right,  he  was  no  coward  in  bearing 
pain ;  and  when,  in  a  few  minutes,  Mr  and  Miss 
Walton  assured  him  of  their  forgiveness,  he  cheered 
up  and  looked  happy  again. 

Wlien  the  boys  were  once  more  assembled  for  their 
afternoon  lesson,  Francis  having,  by  confession, 
thrown  away  the  weight  which  had  oppressed  him 
in  the  morning,  was  .  again  light-hearted,  and 
answered  the  questions  with  more  attention  and 
thought  than  usual. 

^  We  will  go  on  with  the  Collect,'  said  Miss  Wal- 
ton, ^  where  we  left  off  in  the  morning.  -You  had 
shown  how  our  own  sins  were  a  "  let "  to  us  in  our 
race ;  but  now  tell  me,  how  does  the  wickedness  of 
the  world  hinder  us  ?' 

Francis.  By  its  evil  example. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  that  in  two  ways ;  by  the  evil 
influence  of  wickedness  around  us,  and  also  by 
wicked  people  directly  tempting  us  to  sin.  But 
need  we  follow  the  bad  example  of  others  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  Yet  it  is  a  hindrance  in  our  way,  like  a 
stone  lying  in  the  path  of  a  runner ;  but  need  a  stone 
necessarily  throw  down  or  stop  a  person  in  a  race  ? 

Edicard.  No,  not  if  he  is  looking  out  and  turns 
aside  in  time. 

Miss  W.  Just  so,  and  to  avoid  being  led  into  sin  by 
others  we  must  be  watchful,  and  then  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  resist.  Now,  supposing  a  runner  should 
see  some  beautiful  fruit  hanging  within  his  reach  as 
he  went  along,  would  that  be  a  hindrance  ? 

Francis.  If  he  stopped  to  pluck  it. 
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Miss  W,  Need  he  stop  % 

Francis.  No,  but  if  he  did,  he  would  be  hindered. 
.    Miss  W.  It  is  the  same  when  people  tempt  you  ta 
pleasant   sins.     If  you  will  not  listen,  you  are  not 
hindered,  but  if  you  listen  to  the  temptation,  you  are 
almost  sure  to  be  led  on  and  be —  ? 

'  Tempted  and  hindered  in  our  race,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  JV.  I  need  not  give  you  any  particular 
examples  of  this.  You  all  know  full  well  in  how 
many  ways  evil  companions  tempt  you  to  sin,  and 
you  know  that  you  must  turn  away  from  them  if  you 
hope  to  proceed  in  your  race  without  ^let  and 
hindrance.'  And  now,  boys,  having  confessed  that 
'  by  our  sins  and  \nckedness  we  are  sore  let  and 
hindered  in  running  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,' 
what  do  we  pray  God  to  do  ? 

Edicard.  ^  Of  his  bountifiJ  grace  and  mercy  speedily 
to  help  and  deliver  us.' 

Miss  W.  Yery  well ;  we  are  so  weak  that  we  can 
do  nothing  of  ourselves,  but  must  ever  seek  for 
the  assistance  of  God.  What  do  you  mean  by: 
'  speedily  V 

Samuel.  Quickly. 

Miss    W.    Yes,   we  want  help  speedily   (lest  we 
sjiould  give  way  before  it  comes),  both  to  enable- 
us  to   overcome   our    own   sins   and   to   deliver   ua: 
from —  ? 
:    '  The  wickedness  of  others,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  is  right ;  and  this  God  gives  o£ 
His—?  ^  : 

All.  '  Bountiful  grace  and  mercy.' 

Miss  W.  '  Throuo-h  the  satisfaction  of  His  Son,  our 
Lord.'  We  will  say  a  few  words  about  satisfaction 
and  then  finish  our  lesson.  What  does  God  say 
about  '  the  soul  that  siniieth  V 

George.  '  It  shall  die.' 

Miss  W.  Yes.  How  did  God  proclaim  himself  to 
Moses? 

IS 
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Francis.  ^  The  Lord  keeping  mercy  for  thousands; 

and   that   will  by    no  means  clear  the  guilty.' 

(Exodus,  xxxiv.  7.) 

Miss  W.  And  do  xt^e  not  '^mtly  deserve  punish- 
ment % 

All.  Yes. 

Miss  W.  And  does  not  God  always  do  what  is 
just  ? 

Again  they  all  answered,  '  Yes,  ma'am.' 

Miss  W.  How  then  can  He  be  both  mercifu"' 
and  just  after  He  has  said  that  He  must  punish 
sin?  I  see  you  cannot  answer  this  without  some 
help.  If  His  justice  is  satisfied,  then  can  he  be 
merciful  % 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am,  if  He  is  willing. 

Miss  W.  And  who  has  satisfied  His  justice  ? 

Edward.  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  How? 

Francis.  By  dying  on  the  cross. 

Miss  IV.  Instead,  then,  of  our  bearing  the  punish- 
ment of  our  sins,  who  bore  it  for  us  ? 

All.  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  When  sin  had  been  punished  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  what  was  satisfied? 

Edivard.  Tlie  justice  of  God. 

Miss  TV.  Therefore  we  can  pray  Him  to  have 
mercy  upon  us  through —  ? 

^The  satisfaction  of  His  Son  our  Lord/  said 
Henry. 

Miss  W.  Now^  I  think  you  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  expression  as  fully  as  you  can,  without 
our  spending  more  time  over  it  than  we  can  allow 
ourselves  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  some  other  day 
we  may  sj)eak  about  it  again.  To  whom  do  we 
ascribe  honour  and  glory  at  tlio  end  of  the 
Collect? 

Several.  ^God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost.' 

19 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  boys ;  be  careful,  then,  that  by  your 
lives,  as  well  as  with  your  mouths,  you  endeavour  to 
do  this,  by  trying  earnestly  to  run  the  race  God  has 
set  before  you;  then  will  He  help  you  abundantly 
and  speedily. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IX  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  TEAR  WITH  THE  FHIST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 


COLLECT. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  Thy  only-hegotten 
Son  to  take  our  nature  upon  Him^  and  as  at  this 
time  to  he  born  of  a  pure  Virgin^  grant  that  we, 
being  regenerate,  and  made  Thy  children  by  adoption 
and  grace,  may  daily  be  renewed  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
through  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  liveth 
and  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  same  Spirit,  ever 
one  God,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

Christmas  was  looked  forward  to  with  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure  by  the  children  of  Forley,  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  first  classes  came  to  tea  at  Mr 
Walton's  house,  in  parties  of  about  eight  at  a  time, 
during  the  Christmas  week,  and  after  tea  they  were 
allowed  some  fine  games  of  play,  which  they  really 
thougiit  a  great  deal  more  about  than  the  cake  and 
tea.  But  as  we  have  to  do  with  the  boys,  and  not 
the  girls,  we  must  even  confine  ourselves  to  them, 
although  girls  are  not  to  be  despised,  especially  those 
of  Forley ;  and  I  dare  say  their  doings  and  their 
lessons,  if  they  were  written  down,  would  excite  as 
much  interest  as  those  of  the  boys,  only  we  have  not 
to  do  with  them,  and  will  therefore  betake  ourselves 
to  our  boys. 

Early,  early  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  Andrew 
North,  George  Hickley,  Charley  Coote,  and  Francis 
Light,  started  off"  to  seek  for  holly,  because  there  was 
none  to  be  had  near  Forley,  at  all  events,  none  that 
the  boys  valued,  for  they  did  not  call  it  holly  at  all 
unless  it  was  covered  thickly  mth   berries.      One 
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year  tliey  came  to  Miss  Walton  mth  very  dolefiJ 
faces,  saying  there  was  scarcely  a  bit  of  holly ;  and 
when  she  laughed,  and  said,  '  What  do  you  mean, 
boys,  when  ydli  have  now  bundles  upon  your  backs, 
which  are  almost  breaking  you  down  V  they  replied, 
^  Oh,  ma'am,  we  don't  call  that  holly  ;  there  are  no 
berries  upon  it.' 

Well,  as  I  tell  you,  these  four  boys,  none  of  whom 
happened  to  have  any  work,  started  off  for  Brechly 
Common,  where  there  grew  plenty  of  holly,  which 
any  one  might  have  for  fetching.  They  had  about 
five  miles  to  go,  but  they  cared  not  for  this  ;  in  fact, 
the  walk  constituted  half  the  pleasure.  True,  the 
morning  was  very  cold,  but  then  it  was  fine — a  clear, 
bright  frost,  and  therefore  they  heeded  not  the  cold, 
but  walked  gaily  along,  every  now  and  then  starting 
off  into  a  run,  to  keep  their  fingers  and  toes  warm, 
singing—  ^ 

*  Merrily,  merrily,  off  and  away ! 
Let  us  be  gone  by  peep  of  day : 
With  red- berried  holly  and  pale  misletoe, 
We'U  soon  return  laden,  hollo !  hollo !' 

And  then  Charley,  running  up  to  Francis,  would 
hold  out  his  fist,  saying — 

'  There  stands  a  fist : 
WTio  set  it  there  ? 
A  better  man  than  you, 
Touch  it  if  you  dare  !' 

and  be  gone  again  in  a  moment,  while  Francis  would 
give  him  chase. 

At  length,  being  fairly  out  of  breath  with  nmning 
and  jumping,  they  sobered  down  into  a  walk,  and 
amused  themselves  by  talking. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  common,  and  began 
cutting  vigorously  at  the  bushes,  when  suddenly 
Charley  called  out,  ^  I  say,  we've  brought  no  cord  to 
tie  up  the  bundles.     There's  a  fix  for  us  !'  ^ 
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^  Haven't  we,  though  V  ^  replied  Andrew,  *  but  / 
have.' 

It  was,  however,  soon  found  out  that  onli/  Andrew 
had  remembered,  and  now,  what  was  to  be  done. 

^  Never  mind,'  cried  Charley,  performing  sundry 
antics  as  he  spoke,  ^  /  know  what  we  can  do.' 

^  Well,  what  V  asked  Andrew,  who  was  not  famous 
for  a  ready  invention.  Charley  stood  for  some  time 
laughing  at  Andrew's  puzzled  face,  and  then  said, 
^  Look  about  you,  and  see  if  you  can't  find  out.' 

^I  see,'  said  George,  ^we  will  tie  them  with 
twisted  "  withi/  wands."  ' 

^  Just  so,  Georgy  boy,'  cried  Charley ;  ^  and  now 
let  us  stop  talking  and  go  to  our  work  again.' 

You  must  know,  reader,  that  although  this  wfis 
called  ^Brechly  Coimnon,'' there  grew,  besides  holly 
bushes,  here  and  there  a  solitary  pollard-willow  tree, 
and  with  the  twigs  of  these  Charley  proposed  to 
tie  up  the  holly  they  wanted.  In  a  short  time  they 
had  each  cut  as  much  as  they  could  well  carry,  and 
Francis  proposed  that  they  should  find  some  place 
where  they  could  eat  their  breakfasts,  consisting  of 
a  large  slice  of  bread,  which  they  had  each  brought 
with  them.  After  a  Httle  seeking,  they  found  a 
hollow,  with  furze  bushes  round  the  sides,  and  there, 
cold  as  it  was,  they  seated  themselves,  and  ate 
their  breakfasts. 

'  I  know  where  there  is  some  fine  mistletoe,'  said 
George,  ^  shall  we  go  and  get  it  on  our  way  home  V 

'  I  know  where  it  is,  too,'  answered  Charley.  '  We 
can  leave  the  holly  in  a  field  at  the  top  of  the  lane 
while  we  go  for  it.  It  won't  be  much  eut  of  our 
way.' 

'  But  can  we  carry  any  thing  more  V  interposed 
Andrew. 

'  Carry !  of  course  we  can  !'  shouted  Francis,  as  he 
started  up  on  his  feet  again.  *  Now  that  I've  had 
my  breakfast  I  can  carry  any  thing.' 
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^  Well,  then,  let  us  be  going,'  said  Charley,  '  and 
then  we  shall  be  the  first  to  take  JMr  Walton  any 
hoUy/ 

Having  said  this,  they  all  started  to  their  feet, 
shouting  '  hip,  hip,  hurrah  I'  as  they  went  back  to 
the  holly  bundles.  When  once  these  were  fixed  on 
their  backs,  they  found  it  more  convenient  to  walk, 
and  therefore  trudged  soberly  on. 

And  now  we  must  transport  ourselves  into  a  room 
in  Mr  Walton's  house,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  There  were  assembled 
Mr  and  Miss  Walton,  and  about  a  dozen  boys  and 
girls ;  our  four  friends  of  the  morning,  and  Alfred, 
were  aU  the  boys,  the  rest  were  '  maidens.'  We 
only  need  know  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  them, 
Euth  Lunn,  a  black-eyed  little  girl,  sister  to  James 
Lunn,  and  ^largaret  and  Emily  Freeward,  two  great 
friends  and  near  neighbours  of  Alfred's.  Emily, 
the  younger,  was  perhaps  the  greater  favourite, 
though  ^largaret  was  fond  of  teazing  him,  and  he 
never  failed  to  retm-n  it  ^\'ith  the  utmost  good 
humour. 

Now,  perhaps,  some  of  my  readers  may  object, 
and  say,  'I  thought  we  were  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  girls.'  Neither  shall  we  have  usually ; 
but  when  we  all  meet  together,  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  the  names  of  our  companions,  and  therefore 
we  will  be  friendly  with  them  for  a  little  while. 
The  Forley  boys  enjoyed  meeting  the  ^  maidens ' 
sometimes  at  ^Ir  Walton's  house,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  also. 

Among  this  large  party  there  were  none  idle,  or 
none  thought  themselves  so.  Little  Ruth  was  hold- 
incr  short  lenoths  of  strino^  for  Mr  Walton,  and 
Charley  was  doing  the  same  for  ^Iiss  Walton.  Then 
others  were  pulling  the  holly  into  small  pieces,  and 
again  others  were  supplying  ]Mr  and  Miss  Walton 
with  these  pieces.     Alfred  took  particular  delight  in 
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bringing  all  the  choice  little  branches  with  berries 
on  to  Miss  Walton,  who  was  busily  engaged  in 
making  some  crowns  and  triangles  to  hang  about  the 
Church.  Mr  Walton  was  forming  a  beautiful  cross 
of  holly  to  be  suspended  from  the  centre  of  a  festoon 
which  stretched  across  the  chancel  arch. 

The  children  were  all  very  merry,  for  on  such 
occasions  as  these  Mr  and  Miss  Walton  hked  to  see 
them  quite  at  their  ease,  and  encouraged  them  to 
talk  to  each  other  and  to  them. 

^  Oh  !  I've  pricked  myself,'  cried  Alfred,  looking 
towards  Emily  for  sympathy. 

'  Poor  fellow  !'  she  said,  w^iile  Margaret,  with  a 
mischievous  face,  w^hispered  to  him,  '  Shall  we  send 
for  the  doctor  V 

^No,  thank  you.  Miss  Freew^ard,'  he  replied, 
laughingly,  '  we  will  w^ait  for  that  till  you  are 
pricked.' 

'  What  is  that,  Alfred  f  said  Mr  Walton ;  '  have 
you  fallen  into  a  holly  bush  ?  Do  as  the  man  of 
Thessaly  did.' 

'  Please,  sir,  what  did  he  do  V  asked  several  merry 
voices  ;  '  do  tell  us,  sir.' 

^  Well,  then,  now  listen,'  said  Mr  Walton,  assum- 
ing a  tone  of  importance,  '  and  mind  you  always  take 
the  same  way  of  curing  yourselves  : — 

"  There  was  a  man  of  Thessaly, 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise, 
He  jumped  into  a  gooseberry  bush, 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes  ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out, 
With  all  his  might  and  main, 
He  jumped  into  another  hedge, 
And  scratched  them  in  again." ' 

The  children  laughed  heartily  over  this,  and 
Alfred  cried  out,  '  Not  into  a  gooseberry  bush,  into 
a  holly  bush,'  and  then  immediately,  apparently  re- 
gardless of  scratches,  he  ran  in  among  the  ,  holly, 
repeating — • 
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'  He  jumped  into  another  hedge, 
And  scratched  them  in  again,' 

at  the  same  time  carefully  holding  liis  hands  above 
the  reach  of  danger. 

By  six  o'clock,  every  tiling  being  finished  which 
could  be  done  at  Mr  Walton's  house,  all  the  children 
dispersed  to  get  their  teas,  except  Margaret  and 
Emily  Freeward,  who  remained  behind  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish. 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  hour  for  service,  a  quiet  little 
band  of  worshippers  met  in  Church,  and  these  veiy 
children,  who  had  been  so  merry  but  an  hour  before,* 
now  entered  the  Church  with  serious,  but  still  happy 
faces ;  there  were  also  other  children  with  them,  and 
some  young  men,  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school,  who 
were  going  to  assist  in  putting  up  the  green. 

The  service  being  ended,  Mr  Walton  sent  home 
the  younger  children,  but  allowed  the  elder  ones  to 
remain  to  help  to  ornament  the  Church.  They  were 
soon  all  as  busy  as  ever,  but  no  longer  laughing  and 
joking  as  they  had  done  in  Mr  Walton's  house. 
The  talking  was  in  a  low  tone,  and  they  walked  in- 
stead of  running  from  place  to  place.  Great  was  the 
admiration  when  Mr  Walton,  Edward,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  young  men,  with  the  help  of  a  ladder, 
had  fixed  the  suspended  cross.  It  looked  very 
beautiful,  and  helped  to  remind  the  children  why 
Christmas  is  a  time  of  joy.  The  crowns  and  tri- 
angle? were  also  hung  in  their  respective  places,  and 
large  clusters  of  holly  were  prettily  arranged  on  the 
chandeliers  in  different  parts  of  the  building.  Mr 
Walton  preferred  seeing  a  good  cluster  of  holly  in  a 
few  places  rather  than  little  pieces  all  about  the 
Church.  George  and  Andrew  were  particularly 
intent  upon  having  the  boys'  gallery  well  orna- 
mented, so  Mr  Walton  left  it  to  them,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  it  quite  to  his  satisfaction. 

And  now  the  work  was  finished,  and  the  children 
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taking  one  last  survey  of  the  whole,  followed  Mr  and 
Miss  Walton  along  the  road.  Each  one  as  they 
came  to  their  own  homes  saying,  '  Good  night, 
ma'am,  good  night,  sir,'  turned  in,  so  that  by  the 
time  Mr  and  !Miss  Walton  reached  the  end  of  the 
village,  they  were  quite  alone. 

Before  it  was  light  next  morning,  the  sweet  sound 
of  carol-singing  awoke  Mr  Walton  and  his  sister, 
and  they  soon  recognized  the  voices  of  their  own 
school-children  singing  the  following  verses  : — 

'  Come  listen  to  the  cheerful  song 
Our  youthful  voices  raise ; 
No  joy  of  earth  inspires  our  mirth, 
But  a  theme  of  heavenly  praise. 

*  We  little  children  joyful  sing 

A  goodly  Christian  lay; 
For  a  little  Child,  pure,  meek,  and  mild, 
Was  born  for  us  to-day. 

'A  joyful  band  of  children  stand 
Beside  your  doors  to-night ; 
And  sing  a  lay  for  Christmas-Day, 
In  praise  of  Heavenly  Light. 

*  We  sing  for  joy  that  He  was  born, 

WTio  little  children  blest ; 
He  who  was  born  on  Christmas  morn, 
Bring  us  all  to  His  rest. 

'Let  all  rejoice  in  heart  and  voice, 
In  Christmas  Carol  sweet ; 
Then  for  His  dear  sake  our  prayer  we'll  make, 
That  we  all  in  heaven  may  meet.' 

Sweetly  they  sounded  in  the  early  morning,  and 
though  a  shade  overspread  the  mind  of  Miss  Wal- 
ton, when  she  remembered  how  often  even  carol- 
singing  was  made  an  excuse  for  sin  and  money- 
making,  yet  it  passed  away  in  the  confidence  she 
felt  that  the  children  of  Forley  would  mind  Mr 
Walton's  rules,  and  not  go  about  all  night,  or  take 
money  for  their  songs  of  joy.  So  she  listened  with 
pleasure  until  the  last  sounds  died  away. 
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And  oh  I  what  merry  faces  greeted  Mr  and  M;sa 
Walton  that  morning,  when  at  ten  o'clock  the  chil- 
dren entered  their  room.  (There  was  no  regular 
school  on  Christmas-Day  at  Forley,  but  the  first 
classes  had  begged  for  a  lesson,  and  ^Ir  and  Miss 
Walton  had  agreed  to  allow  them  to  come  to  their 
house.) 

'  A  happy  Christmas  to  you  all,  children,'  said 
both  Miss  Walton  and  her  brother,  as  they  entered 
the  room. 

'  Thank  you,  ma'am,  thank  you,  sir,'  they  gleefully 
replied. 

^And  who  was  it  that  awoke  us  so  early  this 
morninof  with  their  sweet  sono;  V  asked  Mr  Walton. 

^  It  was  I,  it  was  I,'  sounded  from  many  voices. 

'AYas  it  your  first  carol  this  Christmas?'  said 
l^Iiss  Walton. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  we  all  agreed  to  come  to  your  house 
firsf/  repUed  bright-eyed  little  Ruth. 

'  If  you  are  not  quite  tired  of  singing,  we  will  nr  w 
have   a  Christmas  hymn,'  said  ^Ir  Walton,  and  he 

started — 

'  Hark,  the  herald  angels  sing,' 

while  all  the  children  joined  with  great  earnestness. 

When  it  was  finished.  Miss  Walton  said,  ^  Now, 
bo  vs.  come  into  the  other  room ;  there  is  time  for  a 
short  lesson  before  church.' 

With  their  glee  almost  beyond  their  control  they 
followed  her,  and  when  they  were  seated,  she  said, 
*If  you  can  be  sober  and  quiet  now,  boys,  I  will 
begin.' 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  so,  and  she  asked  : 

'  Can  any  of  you  teU  me  why  this  is  called  Christ" 
mas-Daj  V 

Alfred.  Because  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  to-day. 

Miss  W.  No,  I  did  not  ask  you  what  happened 
to-day,  but■^\^hy  it  is.  called  Ckiistmas-Daj,  What 
is  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Christmas  f 
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Edward.  Christ. 

Miss.   W.  Very  well,  and  the  second  % 

Several.  Mass. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  service  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion used  to  be  called  *  the  Mass '  in  England,  as 
it  is  still  in  other  countries,  and  to-day  is  called 
Christ's  Mass,  or —  ? 

Francis.  Christmas. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  tell  me  any  other  day,  the  name 
of  which  ends  in  '  mass  f 

Fred.  Michaelmas  or  Martinmas. 

Miss  W.  Exactly ;  on  those  days  we  hear  and 
think  about  St.—  ? 

'  ^Michael  and  St.  Martin,'  answered  several. 

Miss  W.  But  on  Christmas-Day  of—? 

'  Jesus  Clirist,'  answered  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  we  hear  and  think  of  His  nativity. 
^Yliat  does  nativity  mean  ? 

George.  Birth. 

Miss  W.  And  why  is  His  birth  such  a  joyful 
event  ? 

Charley.  Because  He  came  to  save  us  from  our 
sins. 

Miss  W.  What  did  the  angels  sing  at  His  birth  ? 

Andrew.  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men.'      (St.  Luke,  ii. 

Miss  W.  Did  others  rejoice  at  his  birth  besides 
the  angels  ? 

Henry.  Yes,  the  shepherds. 

Miss  W.  Fred,  read  the  verse. 

Fred.  '  And  the  shepherds  returned,  glorifying 
and  praising  God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had 
heard  and  seen.'     (St.  Luke,  ii.  20.) 

Miss  W.  And  what  did  the  wise  men  say  when 
they  saw  the  star  which  led  them  to  Christ  ? 

David.  '  They  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy.' 
(St.  Matt.  ii.  10.) 
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Miss  W.  If  we  could  realize  fully,  boys,  what 
great  things  Christ,  by  His  death,  hath  obtained  for 
us,  we  should  more  clearly  see  why  we  are  to  rejoice 
at  Christmas  time.  But  what  sort  of  a  joy  must 
ours  be? 

Alfred.  A  holy  joy. 

Miss  W.  And  how  can  you  sanctify  your  joys,  or 
make  them  holy? 

Charley,  By  going  to  Church,  and  thinking  about 
Christ. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  Charley,  that  is  right.  Would 
there  be  any  real  happiness  in  the  world  if  He  had 
not  come? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  No ;  we  must  have  been  unhappy,  for 
we  should  have  been  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
had  no  hope  of  going  to  heaven.  Then,  whom  have 
we  to  thank  for  all  our  joys  ? 

Several.     Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys,  and  He  loves  to  see  you 
happy ;  only  try  to  remember  Him  in  the  midst  of 
your  joys,  and  let  no  sin  mix  with  them,  but  let  them 
be  so  pure,  that  you  like  to  think  He  looks  down 
upon  you,  even  in  your  happiest  moments;  and 
sanctify  them  by  earnest  worship  in  His  own  Holy 
House.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Collect.  Who  do 
we  say  has  '  given  Mis  Son  ?' 

Edicard.  Almighty  God — God  the  Father. 

Miss  W.  What  did  He  give  His  Son  for? 

Fr^ancis.  '  To  take  our  nature  upon  Him.' 

Miss  W.  Do  we  read  in  the  Word  of  God  that 
He  gave  His  Son  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  <  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life.'     (St.  John,  iii.  16.) 

Miss  W.  Often  also  we  read  that  God  sent  Him : 
look  at  1  John,  iv.  9  and  14. 

10 
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James.  '  God  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  might  live  through  Him.  .  .  .  The 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.' 

Miss  W.  Now,  Rom.  viii.  3. 

Fred,  '  God  sending  His  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sin- 
ful flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,' 

Miss  IV,   Whom  do  you  say  God  sent  ? 

Edtoard.  His  only-begotten  Son. 

Miss  \V,  But  when  we  say  God  sent  and  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son,  do  we  mean  that  He  did  not  also 
come  of  His  own  will  and  freely  give  Himself  for 
us? 

Several.  No. 

Miss  W.  Certainly  not.  "What  does  Christ  say 
by  the  mouth  of  David,  in  Psalms  xl.  9-10  ? 

Samuel,  '  Lo,  I  come,  in  the  volume  of  the  book 
it  is  written  of  me,  that  I  should  fulfil  Thy  will,  O 
my  God !  /  am  content  to  do  it ;  yea,  Thy  law  is 
within  my  hearth 

Miss  W,  And  again.  He  shows  in  St.  John,  x. 
17-18,  how  willingly  He  gave  Himself  for  us. 

Charley.  '\  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take 
it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  hut  I  lay  it 
down  of  Myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and 
I  have  power  to  take  it  again.' 

Miss  W,  Can  any  of  you  remember  another  text  ? 

Edward.  ^How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered 
Himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.'  (Heb. 
ix.  14.) 

Miss  W,  Yes,  Edward,  that  is  a  good  quotation. 
This,  boys,  is  a  great  mystery — how  God  the  Son, 
of  whom  the  creed  says,  that  He  is  ^  equal  with 
the  Father,'  should  yet  be  in  obedience  to  Him. 
We  must  remember  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
Ever  Blessed  Trinity  work  together  with  one  un- 
divided win.     That  what  the  Father  wills,  the  Son 
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willa  also,  for  He  says,  '  I  and  My  Father  are  one.' 
(St.  John,  X.  30.)  But,  again,  the  creed  says  of 
the  Son,  that  He  is  '  equal  to  the  Father  as  touch- 
ing His  Godhead,  and  inferior  to  the  Father  as' —  ? 

^  Touching  His  Manhood,'  continued  Edward. 

Miss  W.  As  God,  He  is  equal  to  the  Father;  as 
man.  He  became  obedient,  that  He  might  fulfil  the 
law.  Read  w^hat  Pie  says  Himself,  in  St.  John, 
viii.  28-29. 

Alfred.  '\  do  nothing  of  myself,  but  as  my 
Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things.  And 
He  that  sent  me  is  with  me :  the  Father  hath  not 
left  me  alone,  for  I  do  always  those  things  that 
please  Him.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys,  our  blessed  Saviour,  one  with 
the  Father,  offered  Himself,  as  it  were,  to  be  sent 
by  the  Father,  and  subjected  Himself  to  the  law 
for  man's  sake.  But,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  a 
great  mystery,  and  we  must  think  of  it,  and  speak 
of  it,  with  deep  reverence  as  passing  our  under- 
standing.    To  go  on  now  with  the  Collect. 

'  You  say  God  gave  His  "  only-begotten  Son,"  to 
take  upon  Him — what  ?' 

Francis.  Our  nature. 

Miss  W.  What  nature  had  He  before  He  took 
ours  upon  Him  ? 

Edward.  The  nature  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  then  He  took  our  nature. 
How  many  natures,  therefore,  has  God  the  Son  ? 

George.  Two. 

Miss  W.  They  are  called  His  Divine  and  human 
nature.     What  is  meant  by  Divine  nature  ? 

Edward.  The  nature  of  God. 

Miss  TV.  And  human  nature  ? 

Francis.  The  nature  of  man. 

Miss  W.  Which  did  our  blessed  Saviour  take 
upon  Him? 

Alfred.  Man's  nature. 
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3Iiss  W.  Yes,  tlie  Divine  nature  He  always  had, 
because  He  was  God.  What  do  you  read  of  Him, 
as  God,  in  the  <2:ospel  for  to-day '? 

George.  ^  The  Yv^ord  was  God.' 

Miss  W.  And  who  is  meant  by  '  Tlie  Word  f 

AIL  God  the  Son. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  also  read  anything  of  His  being 
made  man  ? 

Fred.  Yes.  '  The  "VYord  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father),  full 
of  grace  and  truth.' 

Miss  W.  From  whom  did  He  take  His  human 
nature  ?     Of  whom  do  you  say  He  was  born  % 

Andrew.  Of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Miss  W.  Then,  from  whom  did  He  take  His 
human  nature? 

Edward.  From  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Miss  W.  Tell  me  some  of  the  prophecies  which 
were  written  concerning  His  coming. 

George.  *  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear 
a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.'  (Isaiah, 
vii.  14.) 

'  Now,  Francis,  you  give  me  your  quotation,'  said 
Miss  Walton ;  for  some  of  the  boys  had  been  learn- 
ing texts  in  preparation  for  Christmas. 

Francis.  '  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a 
Son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
His  shoulder;  and  His  name  shall  be  called  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  The  Ever- 
lasting Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the 
increase  of  His  government  and  peace  there  shall 
be  no  end.'     (Isaiah,  ix.  6-7.) 

Charley.  ^I  shall  see  Him,  but  not  now;  I  shall 
behold  Him,  but  not  nigh.  There  shall  come  a 
star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of 
Israel.'     (Num.  xxiv.  17.) 

Alfred.  ^Behold  the  days  come,  eaith  the  Lord, 
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that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch, 
and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall 
execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth  .  .  .  And 
this  is  the  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called,  The 
Lord  our  Righteousness.'     (Jeremiah,  xxiii.  5-6.) 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  when  were  these  prophecies 
fulfilled? 

Henry.  At  our  Saviour's  birth. 

Miss  W,  And  what  nature  do  you  say  He  then  took? 

Samuel.  Human  nature. 

Miss  W.  Or,  as  the  CoUect  says,  '  Our  nature.' 
In  every  point  was  He  made  like  unto  us  ? 

*  In  every  thing,  only  He  was  without  sin.  "  For 
He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin,' "  said  Edward.     (2  Cor.,  v.  21.) 

Miss  W,  George,  can  you  give  me  another  text, 
to  show  that  our  Saviour  was  without  sin  ? 

George.  '  And  ye  know  that  He  w^as  manifested  to 
take  away  our  sins;  and  in  Him  is  no  sin.'  (1  John, 
iii.5.) 

Miss  W.  Very  well.  He  took  man's  nature  upon 
Him,  pure,  undefiled  by  sin.  Before  man  sinned, 
was  his  nature  pure  ? 

Several.  Yes. 

Miss  W.  And  has  it  ever  been  sinless  again  since 
the  fall? 

Several.  Only  in  our  Saviour. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  He,  by  taking  our  nature  to  Him- 
self, has  raised  it  from  its  fallen  state,  and  now  we  may 
again  hope  to  be  restored  to  the  presence  of  God, 
through  and  in  Him.     What  did  man  lose  by  sin  ? 

All.  Paradise. 

Miss  W.  And,  after  his  fall,  did  God  talk  to  him 
face  to  face,  as  He  did  before  ? 

Edward.  Only  once  that  we  read  of  in  the  Bible. 

MissW.  Quite  right,  Edward.  Sin  made  him  unfit 
for  Paradise,  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God.  But  how 
is  it  now  ?     What  did  Christ  come  to  save  us  from  ? 
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Edgar.  Our  sins. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  and  now,  if  we  ivill,  we  may  again 
gain  the  glories  of  Paradise,  and  be  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  God,  for  Christ  has  taken  upon 
Him—? 

Edward.  Our  nature. 

3Iiss  W.  And,  by  taking  it,  He  has —  ? 

'  Raised  it  again,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  And  when  did  He  do  all  this  ? 

Charley.  When  He  was  born  as  at  this  time. 

Miss  W.  Once  more ;  what  is  human  nature  sub- 
ject to  ? 

Edward.  Death. 

Miss  W.  And  when  our  blessed  Saviour  took  our 
nature.  He  also  became —  ? 

^  Subject  to  death,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  And  He  died,  that  we  might—  ? 
;     *  Live,'  said  George. 

*  Therefore,  boys,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  *  we 
must  rejoice ;  rejoice  in  Him  who  came  as  a  little 
child,  pure  and  good,  and  who  will  "save  us  from 
our  sins,"  and  make  us  meet  to  dwell  with  Him 
for  ever.' 

^And  now  w^e  must  stop,  and  leave  the  rest  of 
the  Collect  for  Sunday.  See,  Mr  Walton  and  the 
girls  are  ready  for  Church ;  make  haste.' 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IX  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FHIST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

^unftap  after  C5ristmas--30ai)* 

COLLECT. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  Thy  only-begotten 
Son  to  take  our  nature  upon  Him,  and  as  at  this  time 
to  he  horn  of  a  pure  Virgin ;  grant  that  we,  heing 
regenerate,  and  made  Thy  children  hy  adoption  and 
grace,  may  daily  he  renewed  hy  Thy  Holy  Spirit  ,• 
through  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  w-ho  liveth 
and  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  same  Spirit,  ever  one 
God,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

The  joys  of  Christmas  were  not  over  with  Christmas- 
day  among  the  children  at  Forley.  I  told  my  young 
readers  that  the  first  classes  came  about  eight  at  a 
time  to  Mr  Walton's  house  to  tea,  and  to  spend  the 
evening.  Let  us  now  join  one  of  the  parties  of  our 
first-class  boys.  Edward  and  Charley,  Francis  and 
Alfred,  Fred  and  Andrew,  and  Benjamin  Fulford. 
Benjamin,  or  Ben,  as  he  was  usually  called,  was  not 
in  the  Sunday  School,  as  he  was  considerably  older 
than  any  there ;  but  he  came  regularly  to  the  evening 
school,  and  had  taken  so  much  pains,  and  been  so 
steady  and  well-behaved,  that  Mr  Walton  asked  him 
to  join  this  party  of  boys  as  an  encouragement  to 
him,  and  because  he  was  a  friend  of  the  elder  ones. 
The  remainder  of  the  class,  with  one  or  two  other 
boys,  met  the  following  evening,  but  we  will  go  with 
the  first  party,  who  were  duly  assembled  at  half-past 
five  on  St.  John's  Day. 

They  all  made  themselves  as  tidy  as  possible,  for 
No.  6.  F  , 
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such  an  important  occasion,  and  their  clean  flesh,  and 
tidy  heads  of  hair,  white  smocks,  and  bright  faces, 
made  them  look  a  cheerful,  happy  group,  as  they  sat 
round  the  tea-table.  They  were  shy  at  first,  but 
Mr  and  Miss  Walton  talked  to  them,  and  at  length 
they  forgot  their  fears  and  began  to  talk  too.  I  be- 
lieve what  set  them  off,  was  ^Ir  Walton's  asking 
them  whether  they  were  so  silent  because  they  could 
not  both  eat  and  talk  at  the  same  time  ? 

When  tea  was  over,  and  grace  had  been  sung, 
some  games  of  play  were  proposed,  and  then  the  oysb 
found  their  tongues  in  good  earnest.  They  played 
at  Blind-man' s-buiF,  and  Terza,  and  many  other 
in-door  games,  until  Church  time,  when  they  all 
followed  Mr  and  Miss  Walton  dowTi  the  hill,  and 
joined  in  the  evening  prayer.  Mr  Walton  said  a  few 
words  to  the  children  afterwards  about  the  duty  of 
their  Christmas  joys,  indeed  all  their  joys,  being 
seasoned  with  holy  thoughts  and  prayer. 
'  After  service  they  returned  to  Mr  Walton's,  and  he 
showed  them  a  microscope,  which  gave  unbounded 
delight. 

Alfred  was  very  indignant  when  one  of  his  own 
hairs  was  shown  him.  ^I  am  sure,'  he  said,  ^my 
hair  is  not  so  coarse  as  that,  and  hasn't  a  great  lump 
at  the  bottom ;  do  look,  Charley.' 

Charley  looked,  and  was  equally  perplexed.  '  I 
should  think  it  is  coarse,'  he  said; '  I  wonder  whether 
mine  is  the  same.'  Mr  Walton  then  showed  him 
one  of  his  own,  and  to  his  great  disgust  he  found  it 
was  rather  the  coarser  of  the  two.  They  listened 
mth  interest  when  Mr  Walton  told  them  that  each 
hair  was  hollow  Hke  a  pipe,  and  that  the  lumjj,  as 
they  called  it,  was  the  root,  similar  to  the  root  of  a 
plant.  Charley  declared  he  would  use  a  hair  when 
he  wanted  to  smoke  a  pipe  ! 

When  the  microscope  had  been  fully  examined, 
they  sang   carols,    and   Fred's   sweet  voice   in  the 
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soprano,  and  Edward's  and  Charley's  in  the  alto, 
made  them  somid  very  pretty.  All  joined,  though 
all  could  not  sing  equally  well,  for  their  hearts  were 
joyful,  and  they  could  not  be  silent.  Poor  Fred  !  his 
sweet  voice  was  ere  long  to  take  him  away  from  his 
home  and  school-fellows.  You  shall  hear  how  that 
happened  sometime,  but  not  at  present. 

Mr  Walton  had  a  nephew  staying  with  him  this 
Christmas,  and  he  helped  to  amuse  the  boys  by 
showing  them  some  wonderful  arts  of  conjuring.  He 
swallowed  pieces  of  candle  I  made  away  with  coin ! 
or  transferred  it  from  one  box  to  another  without 
any  apparent  means  !  The  boys  were  very  ingenious 
in  their  explanations,  but  could  not  hit  upon  the 
right  one.  The  only  thing  they  found  out  was  the 
candle  swallowing,  which  Francis  managed  by  boldly 
taking  a  piece  himself  and  putting  it  into  his  mouth. 
He  expected  something  very  dreadful,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  he  was  eating  a  very  nice 
apple,  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  candle  end,  with  a 
piece  of  burnt  almond  for  the  wick.  But  Francis 
had  the  sense  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  pretending  it 
was  very  nasty,  as  Mr  Bernard  Walton  had  done, 
kept  the  others  in  ignorance,  until  they  too  ventured 
to  try  for  them.selves,  and  then  they  all  declared  Mr 
Bernard's  candles  were  very  good. 

Thus  happily  passed  away  the  evening  until  the 
clock  struck  ten,  when  the  boys  seated  themselves 
quietly  round  the  room,  and  ]Mr  and  Miss  Walton 
talked  to  them  a  little  while,  to  sober  down  their 
high  spirits.  When  they  were  sufficiently  cool  and 
thoughtful,  they  stood  up  and  sang  the  Evening 
Hymn,  and  then  kneeling  down,  Mr  Walton  read  a 
short  prayer,  and  gave  them  his  blessing ;  after  which 
they  said  ^  good  night,'  and  went  joyfully  home. 

Why  was  it,  reader,  that  this  was  such  a  happy 
evening  ?  Do  you  think  there  was  nothing  but  the 
games  of  play,  and  funny  sights,  to  make  the  boys  so 
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merry?  /  think,  if  we  follow  one  of  them  to  his 
own  home,  and  see  how  he  ended  that  evening,  we 
shall  find  there  was  something  else,  hidden  from  the 
eye  of  man,  which  made  them  so  light-hearted  and 
joyous. 

We  will  follow  little  Alfred  home,  and  hope  that 
he  is  a  type  of  the  rest ;  for  I  believe  all  who  met  at 
]Mr  Walton's  that  evening  were  more  or  less  steadily 
and  earnestly  trying  to  do  right.  Joyously  little 
Alfred  ran  along  the  road,  and  reaching  home,  found 
only  his  mother  up. 

'  Oh !  mother !  we've  had  such  fun,'  were  his  first 
words. 

^  I  am  glad  you  have,  my  boy,'  she  answered ; 
*what  have  you  been  doing?  I  think  you  are 
always  happy  at  Mr  Walton's.' 

^Yes,  mother,  I  am  always  happy  there,'  said 
Alfred,  and  then  in  an  eager  manner  he  told  her 
how  the  evening  had  been  spent. 

When  his  story  was  finished,  his  mother  said, 
^  Now,  Alfred,  go  to  bed ;  it  is  getting  on  to  eleven 
o'clock.' 

He  instantly  obeyed,  and  saying,  ^  good  night, 
mother,'  went  softly  up  stairs,  that  he  might  not 
awake  his  brothers,  who  slept  in  the  same  room  as 
he  did. 

The  moon  shining  in  at  the  window  was  his  only 
light,  and  sitting  do^vn  on  a  little  box,  he  looked  at  it 
sailing  beautifully  among  the  clouds,  and  began  to 
think  how  happy  he  had  been ;  and  then  he  went  on 
to  say  to  himself:  ^Miss  Walton  told  us  that  if 
Jesus  had  not  come  into  this  world  Ave  should  have 
had  no  real  joys.  I  wonder  how  that  is.'  He  felt 
puzzled  for  a  moment,  and  then  thought  again  :  '  I 
think  I  know  how  it  is  :  when  I  am  naughty  I  am 
not  happy,  because  God  is  angry  with  me,  and  if 
Jesus  had  not  come,  He  would  always  have  been 
angry  with  me.     Oh  !  how  shocking  that  would  be  ! 
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But  now,'  he  went  on  to  think,  ^  I  am  His  child, 
and  He  loves  me,  and  therefore  I  can  be  happy.' 
He  dwelt  on  this  thought  for  an  instant  or  two,  and 
then  said,  almost  aloud,  ^I  will  always  try  to  be 
good ;'  and  then  quickly  it  shot  across  him,  '  I  cannot 
be  good  without  the  help  of  God.  I  will  pray  to  God 
to  help  me.'  With  this  thought  he  rose  gently  from 
the  box  where  he  was  sitting,  and  kneeling  down, 
still  opposite  the  window,  looking  towards  the  sky, 
he  thought,  '  What  have  I  done  wrong  to-day  ? 
Have  I  done  all  that  I  was  bidf  He  could  not  re- 
member any  act  of  disobedience,  so  went  on,  '  Have 
I  felt  or  spoken  angrily  V  and  then  he  remembered 
that  he  had  felt  cross  for  a  moment  when  a  different 
game  was  chosen  to  the  one  he  wished  for,  and  he 
knew  that  was  wrong.  He  thought  again  :  ^  Have  I 
said  my  prayers  carefully  V  and  immediately  his  con- 
science accused  him  of  idle  thoughts  in  Church. 
Having  finished  asking  himself  the  few  questions  Mr 
Walton  had  given  him,  he  put  his  hands  together, 
and  with  real  sorrow  confessed,  in  the  words  of  his 
accustomed  evening  prayer,  the  sins  he  had  remem- 
bered, earnestly  begging  God  to  make  him  always 
good,  and  having  commended  himself,  and  those  he 
loved,  to  the  care  of  Almighty  God,  he  rose,  and 
quickly  undressing  himself,  laid  down  peacefully  to 
rest,  falling  asleep  even  before  he  could  get  through 
the  Psalm  he  usually  said  after  he  was  in  bed. 

And  now,  reader,  Ave  have  the  secret  of  his  joy. 
He  was  at  peace  with  God,  and  earnest  in  his  en- 
deavours to  do  right ;  not  without  faults,  but  each 
day  asking  and  receiving  pardon  for  what  he  had 
done  wrong,  and  grace  for  the  future. 

We  hope  the  other  boys  acted  as  he  did,  though 
some  even  of  the  party  of  that  evening,  I  fear,  were 
not  quite  so  thoughtful  and  earnest  as  little  Alfred. 

'  And  now,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,   *we  must  go   on  with  the  Collect,  at 
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the  place  where  we  left  oiF  on  Christmas-day.  How 
far  did  we  get  V 

Several.  '  Born  of  a  pure  Virgin.' 

3Iiss  W.  Yes,  then  to-day  we  have  the  petition 
part  of  the  collect.     What  do  we  pray  ? 

'  That  we  being  regenerate,  and  made  God's  chil- 
dren .  .  .  may  daily — V 

Several.  ^Be  renewed  by  His  Holy  Spirit.' 

Miss  W.  What  does  '  to  renew'  mean  ? 

Edw.  To  make  new. 

Miss  W.  No,  rather  to  make  new  again.  In  other 
words  beginning  with  y^e  we  shall  find  implied 
something  done  again.     What  does  return  mean  ? 

Several.  To  turn  back  again. 

Miss  W.  Could  you  return  if  you  had  not  gone  ? 

All.  No. 

Miss  W.  What  does  replace  mean? 

Fran.  To  place  back  again. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  if  you  have  taken  a  book  from  a 
shelf,  for  instance,  and  put  it  back  again,  then  you 
say  you — ? 

'  Replace  it,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Very  well,  then  '  renew'  means —  ? 

Several.  To  make  new  again. 

Miss  W.  Have  we  then  once  been  made  new  ? 

Alfred.  Yes. 

Miss  W.  When? 

All.  At  holy  Baptism. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  say  in  the  Collect  that  we 
being —  ? 

^  Regenerate  and  made  Thy  children  by  adoption 
and  grace,'  continued  Samuel. 

Miss  W.  And  what  does  regenerate  mean  ?  Here 
again,  you  see,  we  have  a  word  beginning  with  re. 
Without  the  re,  what  is  the  word? 

FAw.  Generate. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  generate  means  brought  forth  or 
born  ;  but  here  we  speak  of  being  regenerate  or —  ? 
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'New  born,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  In  the  Colleet  then  we  say  we  are 
'  regenerate/  or —  ? 

'  Born  again,'  said  several. 

21{ss  W.  And  made  what  ? 

^  God's  children,'   answered  Charley. 

Miss  W.  When  was  our  first  birth  ? 

David.  When  we  were  born  into  this  world. 

3Iiss    W.  And  then  we  were  by  nature — ? 

^  Children  of  wrath,'  said  Andrew. 

3Iiss  W.  But  in  the  Collect  we  say  we  are  children 
of  God  :  how  did  we  become  so  ? 

Edward.  By  our  new  birth  in  holy  Baptism. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  from  being  children  of  wrath,  we 
become  children  of  grace,  by  our  regeneration,  or 
new  birth.  Do  we  read  anything  of  this  new  birth 
in  the  Bible  ? 

George.  '  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except 
a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.'     (St.  John,  iii.  3.) 

Miss  W.  And  how  does  our  Saviour  afterwards 
explain  what  he  meant  by  being  born  again  ? 

Fred.  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a 
man  be  born  of  icater  and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'    (John,  iii.  5.) 

Miss  W.  What  is  the  outward  and  visible  sii^n,  or 
form  in  Baptism  ? 

All.  '  Water,  wherein  the  person  is  baptized,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.' 

Miss  W.  But  our  Saviour  says  water  and  the 
Spirit.     What  is  the  gift  of  holy  Baptism  ? 

Charley  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  for  what  did  St.  Peter  answer  to 
those  who  asked,  '  What  shall  we  do  ?'  Look  at 
Acts,  ii.  38. 

Samuel.  '  Kepent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one 
of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remis- 
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sion  of  sinSj  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'' 

Miss  W.  In  the  catechism  our  regeneration  is 
called  '  a  death  unto  sin —  ?' 

'  And  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness  :  for  being  by 
nature  born  in  sin,  and  the  chihU'en  of  wrath,  we  are 
hereby  made  the  children  of  grace/  continued  James. 

Miss  W.  Can  we  be  righteous  without  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

All  No. 

Miss  W.  You  say  again  that  you  believe  in  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who — ? 

^  Sanctifieth  us  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God,' 
said  several. 

Miss  W,  Then  at  holy  Baptism  you  are  regene- 
rate or  new  bom,  and  receive  the  gift — ? 

^  Of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  sanctifieth  us,'  continued 
Edward. 

Miss  W,  What  does  '  sanctify'  mean  ? 

Fran.  To  make  holy. 

Miss  W.  Is  our  new  birth  ever  called  regenera- 
tion in  the  Bible  ? 

Geo.  '  Not  by  w^orks  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us, 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.    (Tit.  iii.  5.) 

Miss  W.  Without  this  new  birth  could  we  ever 
hope  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ? 

Edw.  No,  our  Saviour  says  not :  '  Except  a  man 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.' 

Miss  W.  By  our  new  birth  then  we  are  made  God's 
children  by  adoption  and  grace.  What  is  meant  by  an 
adopted  child,  I  think  I  have  before  explained  to  you. 

Alfred.  A  child  taken  by  a  person  and  brought  up 
as  one  of  his  OAvn. 

Miss  W.  I  shall  tell  you  an  instance  of  this.  There 
was  once  a  young,  beautiful,  but  very  poor  woman 
and  her  husband,  travelling  to  seek  for  employment, 
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with  one  little  boy  of  a  year  old,  whom  they  both 
loved  most  tenderly.  One  morning  his  mother 
complained  of  feehng  ill  at  the  inn  where  they 
were  sleeping.  A  doctor  was  immediately  sent  for, 
and  he  pronounced  her  illness  to  be  a  dangerous 
fever.  Her  poor  husband  nursed  her  night  and  day, 
but  before  a  week  was  out  she  died.  His  grief  was 
intense,  especially  when  he  thought  of  his  motherless 
little  boy,  but  liis  sorrows  did  not  last  long,  for  he  had 
taken  the  fever  from  his  poor  wife,  and  a  very  few 
days  after  her  death  he  too  was  gone,  and  the  little 
babe  left  among  strangers. 

The  doctor  who  had  attended  them  was  a  kind, 
good  man,  and  he  pitied  the  innocent  babe,  and 
as  he  had  only  two  children  Hving,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  adopt  this  little  one  for  his  own.  Before 
the  sick  man  had  died,  he  had  told  the  doctor  how 
poor  they  were,  and  that  he  had  no  friends  to  look 
to.  One  brother,  as  poor  as  himself,  lived  in  the 
town  of  Fleetpool,  but  he  could  not  afford  to  take 
the  child.  The  good  doctor  immediately  wrote  to 
this  brother,  asking  his  permission  to  adopt  the  boy. 
It  was  gladly  granted,  and  the  little  one  was  taken 
home  and  ever  after  was  treated  like  one  of  the 
doctor's  own  children,  and  every  care  was  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  grevv^  up  to  manhood,  and  by  his 
affection  and  good  behaviour  in  some  degree  repaid 
his  adopted  parents'  kindness,  and  when  at  last  they 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  he  shared  the  inheritance  mth 
the  other  two  children. 

*  What  a  pretty  story,'  said  Charley.  '  Poor 
little  boy  !  how  glad  he  must  have  been.' 

3Iiss  W.  When  he  grew  older,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  glad,  but  at  the  time  he  was  adopted,  he  was 
too  young  to  know  anythhig  about  it.  And  now 
tell  me,  is  that  like  what  God  does  for  us  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  they  all  ansv/ered. 
\    Miss  JV,  We,  like  that  little  child,  were  in  misery 
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and  had  none  to  help,  but  before  we  knew  our  wants, 
God  took  us  of  his  grace.  What  does  grace  mean 
there  ? 

Edw.  Mercy. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  God  took  us  of  his  mercy,  and 
adopted  us  for  his  own  children — Then  we  '  being  re- 
generate and  made  His  children  by  adoption  and 
grace,'  pray  that  we  may — ? 

'  Daily  be  renewed  by  His  Holy  Spirit,'  answered 
Fred. 

Miss  TV.  And  why  do  we  need  renewing  ?  When 
were  we  first  made  new? 

^  At  our  Baptism,'  answered  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  but  by  our  sins  we  become  defiled, 
therefore  we  require  to  be  made — ? 

'  New  again,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  how  often  do  we  require  this  renewing? 

All.  Daily. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  daily  we  must  pray  to  God  for 
fresh  gifts  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  renew  our  strength 
for  our  daily  battles.  Why  do  you  say  \\q  need 
renewinof  ? 

George.  Because  we  sin. 

Miss  fV.  Do  we  sin  every  day  *? 

Charier/.  Yes,  every  day. 

3iiss  fV.  And  by  our  sins  we  grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  drive  Him  from  us.  If  we  go  on  in  sin  and 
do  not  repent,  shall  we  be  renewed  day  by  day  ? 

Alfred.  No,  God  the  Holy  Spirit  will  forsake  us 
altogether  then. 

Miss  W.  And  if  He  forsake  us  what  will  become 
of  us  ? 

'  We  shall  be  lost,'  answered  Charley,  in  a  sub- 
dued voice. 

Miss  W.  This  is  an  awfid  thought,  boys,  and  should 
make  us  very  watchful  that  we  sin  not,  lest  we 
quench  the  Spirit  of  God  within  us.  AYhen  should 
you  pray  for  the  renewing  of  God's  Spirit  ? 

10 
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AIL  Every  day. 

Miss  W.  How  does  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  help 
you  when  He  dwells  in  you  ? 

F?'an,  By  making  us  know  what  is  right  and 
WTong,  and  giving  us  strength  to  do  right. 

Miss  W.  He  speaks  to  you  by  your — what  ? 

Edw.  Consciences. 

Miss  W.  And  this  blessed  gift,  you  say,  was 
bestowed  on  you  at  your  Baptism — for  whose  sake  ? 

All.  For  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Was  He  baptized? 

George.  Yes,  by  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Miss  W,  And  we  say  in  the  Baptism  Service, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  Baptism  in  the  river 
Jordan,  did — % 

'  Sanctify  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away 
of  sin,'  continued  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Then  we  must  thank  Him  for  all  the 
blessings  of  our  Baptism.  He  was,  at  this  time, 
born  into  the  world  for  us.  Pie  took  our  nature 
upon  Him,  and  raised  it  from  the  depths  to  which, 
by  sin,  it  had  fallen.  He,  by  his  Baptism,  instead 
of  being  Himself  cleansed,  sanctified  water  for  the 
washing  away  of  our  sins,  and  now,  through  Him, 
we  may  pray  to  the  Father  for  the  daily  renewing  of 
His  Holy  Spirit.  But,  boys,  if  we  do  not  daily  seek 
for  this  renewing,  nor  strive  to  walk  by  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  our  Baptism  have  done  us 
any  good  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  No,  as  God's  children,  every  sin  we  com- 
mit is  of  a  deeper  dye,  for  we  resist  the  Spirit  which 
speaks  to  us,  and  we  act  against  our  better  know- 
ledge. If  that  little  boy  had  grown  up  wild  and 
wicked,  would  not  all  the  kindness  he  had  received 
have  made  his  sin  the  greater  ? 

All.  Yes,  indeed,  it  would. 

Miss  TV.  You  must  aU  try  and  remember  this,  and 
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strive  to  be  good,  obedient  children  of  your  Heavenly 
Father,  who  loves  you  for  the  sake  of  His  blessed 
Son,  and  has  made  you  His  own ;  and  if  you  pray 
unto  Him  you  shall  daily  be  renewed  by  His  Holy 
Spirit,  until  you  come  to  His  everlasting  kingdom. 
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COLLECT. 

Altm/^hty  God,  who  madest  Thy  blessed  Son  to  he  ciV' 
cumcised,  and  obedient  to  the  law  for  man;  grant 
us  the  true  Circumcision  of  the  Spirit ;  that,  our 
hearts,  and  all  our  members,  being  mortified  from  all 
worldly  and  carnal  lusts,  we  may  in  all  things  obey 
Thy  blessed  will ;  through  the  same  Thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,     Amen. 

The  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  fell  this  year  oh 
one  of  the  nights  of  the  boys'  evening  school.  The 
two  Norths,  and  the  two  Cootes  came  up  the  hill 
together,  when  Henry  called  Charley  to  one  side, 
and  said,  '  Charley,  will  you  come  up  to  town  with 
me,  instead  of  going  to  school  to-night  V 

'  What  for  V    asked  Charley  ;    '  are  you   obliged 
to  go  f 

The  attendance  at  the  evening  school  at  Forley 
was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  Mr 
and  Miss  Walton  liked  to  see  them  constant,  and 
this  they  knew,  and  the  steady  ones  therefore  sel- 
dom stayed  away  unless  they  were  obliged.  In 
this  instance,  Charles  thought  perhaps  Henry  had 
some  message,  and  it  would  be  kind  to  go  with 
him,  and  therefore  he  had  asked,  ^ What  for?' 
.    No.  7.  G 
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Henry  answered,  ^  No,  I'm  not  obliged,  but  I  want 
to  go.  I  would  have  asked  Andrew  to  go  mth  me, 
only  he's  so  stupid,  I  know  he  won't ;  but  you  will, 
I'm  sure.' 

'  You  must  first  tell  me  what  you  are  going  for,' 
said  Charley,  ^  and  then  I  will  tell  you  whether  I'll 
come  or  not.' 

^  Well,  then,'  said  Henry,  ^  there  is  a  show  up  in 
town,  and  I  have  got  sixpence,  and  I  want  to  go 
and  see  it.' 

^But  I  heard  your  father  say  to-day  you  w^ere 
not  to  go,  Henry ;  don't  you  remember  V  said 
Charley. 

'  Yes,  I  know  he  said  so,'  answered  Henry,  '  but 
he'll  never  know  anything  about  it.  He  thinks  I'm 
gone  to  school,  so  do  come  with  me.' 

'  Indeed,  I  won't,'  answered  Charley,  ^  and  don't 
you,  Henry.  Even  if  your  father  had  not  forbidden 
it,  you  know  Mr  Walton  doesn't  like  us  boys  to 
go  up  to  town  late  at  night.' 

'  1  don't  care  for  Mr  Walton ;  I  want  to  go,  and  I 
will  go,  and  I  thought  you  would  have  come  with 
me,'  said  Henry,  angrily,  ^  or  I  should  not  have  said 
any  thing  about  it.' 

'  No,  I  won't  go,'  again  answered  Charley,  ^  and  I 
wish  you  woidd  not ;  but  you  won't  listen  to  what  I 
say,  so  I  must  leave  you.' 

'^  Go,  then,'  said  Henry,  ^  and  tell  your  dear  Mr 
Walton  that  I  have  gone  to  see  a  show,  but  that 
you  are  a  good  boy  and  wouldn't  go !' 

Charley  was  just  about  to  leave,  but  being  quick- 
tempered, this  taunt  roused  his  anger,  and  turning 
quickly  round,  he  Avas  on  the  very  point  of  striking 
Henry,  when  ^  you  are  a  good  boy,'  seemed  again 
to  sound  in  his  ear,  and  he  thought,  ^  not  very  good, 
surely,  to  get  into  a  passion,  and  fight,'  so  with  a 
great  effort  he  quickly  said,  ^  I  shall  not  tell  any 
thing  about  you,  Henry,  unless  I  am  obliged ;  you 
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know  that  very  well ;'  and  then,  lest  any  thing  in 
Henry's  reply  should  again  rouse  liis  anger,  he  ran 
quickly  after  the  other  two. 

This  conversation  had  been  heard  by  one  whom 
the  boys  little  suspected  to  be  near.  Mr  Walton,  on 
his  way  from  visiting  a  sick  person,  was  walk- 
ing along  a  foot-path  which  ran  a  short  way  parallel 
with  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedsce.  The 
boys  were  so  intent  on  their  conversation  that  they 
had  not  heard  his  footsteps,  and  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  any  thing.  Mr  Walton  knew  the  boys  separated, 
but  could  not  distinguish  which  way  they  went. 
The  footpath  here  left  the  road  and  took  a  short 
cut,  and  vrhen  Mr  Walton  reached  the  point  where 
they  again  met,  he  just  lit  uj^on  the  group  of  boys. 
He  looked  to  see  whether  Henry  was  among  them. 
But  no,  he  had  turned  up  into  the  town  by  another 
pathway  across  the  fields.  JMr  Walton  said  nothing 
then,  for  he  thought  perhaps  Henry  woidd  repent 
and  come  back,  after  all,  but  walking  along  with 
the  boys,  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
them. 

They  found  a  number  of  the  scholars  ah'cady 
assembled,  and  Miss  Walton  setting  them  to  work, 
some  to  writing,  some  to  arithmetic,  when  they 
reached  the  house.  The  three  boys  took  their 
places,  and  Mr  Walton  began  to  set  them  copies. 
He  wrote  for  Charley,  '  Happy  are  they  who 
courageously  do  right.'  Charley  took  his  book, 
looked  at  the  copy,  then  at  Islx  Walton,  but  said 
nothing;. 

'  Andrew,  where  is  your  brother  f  said  [Miss 
Walton. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  know ;  he  came  up 
the  hill  mth  us,  and  I  didn't  know  he  hadn't 
come  in ;'  and  turning  to  Charley,  he  asked,  '  You 
were  walking  with  him ;  where  did  you  leave 
himf 
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Charley  looked  puzzled,  and  then  answered,^! 
ran  forward  and  left  liim,  before  ^Ir  Walton  joined 
us.' 

-    '  And   you  do  not    know  what  became  of  him  V 
said  Miss  Walton. 

Poor  Charley !  he  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  so 
he  did  what  appeared  rude ; — he  turned  quickly  to 
Mr  Walton,  and  paying  no  attention,  to  Miss  Wal- 
ton's question,  asked,  '  Please,  Sir,  will  this  do  V 
showing*  him  his  copy-book. 

Miss  Walton  was  just  going  to  ask  him  whether 
he  had  heard  her  question,  when  Mr  Walton,  calling 
her  to  one  side,  whispered,  '  Don't  ask  any  thing 
more  about  it  now,  I  will  tell  you  why  another 
time.'  She  accordingly  appeared  to  forget  her  ques- 
tion, and  went  and  looked  over  some  of  the  sums, 
while  Mr  Walton  left  the  room. 

When  the  reading  hour  arrived.  Miss  Walton 
said,  '  Instead  of  our  usual  chapter  to-night,  boys, 
you  shall  read  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel ; 
for  the  events  we  commemorate  to-day  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  blessed  Saviour's  early 
life,  that  it  is  not  well  they  should  be  passed  over 
without  thought.  Were  any  of  you  at  Church  this 
momino;  f 

Francis  and  Alfred  answered  that  they  were  ;  but 
the  rest  had  been  at  work. 

'  I  noticed  many  of  you  there  this  evening,'  said 
Mss  Walton  ;  '  but  you  did  not  then  hear  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.    Can  any  of  you  say  the  Collect?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Edward,  '  I  think  I  can :'  and 
standing  up  he  repeated  it  correctly,  as  he  always  did. 

The  reading  being  finished,  Miss  Walton  asked, 
*  What  day  is  to-day  f 

Andrew.  New  Year's  day. 

Miss  W.  Something  else  besides  New  Year's  day. 
In  the   Christian  year  what  is  it  ? 

Alfred.  The  Feast  of  the  Circumcision. 
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Miss  W.  ^ATien  did  the  Christian  year  begin  ? 

Edward,  Advent  Sunday. 

Miss  W.  Whose  circumcision  do  we  commemorate 
to-day  ? 

Fran,  Our  blessed  Lord's. 

Miss  W,  To  whom  was  circumcision  first  com- 
manded ? 

George.  To  Abraham. 

Miss  W.  Let  us  see  under  what  circumstances. 
Look  at  Gen.  xvii.  1-2. 

Edio.  *  The  Lord  a})peared  to  Abraham,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  am  the  Ahnighty  God  ;  walk  before  me, 
and  be  thou  perfect.  And  I  will  make  my  covenant, 
between  me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceed- 
ingly.' 

Miss  W,  Very  well,  what  is  a  covenant  ? 

Edio.  A  promise  between  two. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  when  the  fidfilment  of  one  promise 
depends  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  other,  then  the 
aoTcement  is  called —  ? 
i    ^A  covenant,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  And  what  was  the  condition  of  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham? 

Fran.  '  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  then  God  says,  'And  I  will 
make  a  covenant  between  me  and  thee.'  What  was 
Almighty  God's  part  of  the  covenant  ? 

George  read :  '  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruit- 
ful, and  I  will  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall 
come  out  of  thee.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in 
iheir  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a 
God  unto  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will 
give  unto  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land 
wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  for  an  everlasting  pos- 
scission  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God.'    (Gen.  xvii.  6-7.) 

Miss  W.  And  what  was  the  token  or  sign  of  this 
.covenant  ? 
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Ben.  Circumcision. 

Miss  W.  Charley,  read  the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
same  chapter. 

'  And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  fore- 
skin ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  tlie  covenant  betwixt 
me  and  you.' 

Miss  W.  Now  supposing  Abraham  had  refused  to 
obey  God's  command  to  circumcise  every  male,  would 
Almighty  God  then  have  kept  His  part  of  the  cove- 
nant ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  No,  what  does  God  say  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  child  ? 

Fred.  '  He  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people ;  he 
hath  broken  my  covenant.'  (Gen.  xvii.  14.) 

Miss  W.  And  therefore  if  it  was  broken  on  one 
side,  it  would  not  be  fulfilled  on  the  otlier.  We  see, 
then,  that  part  of  the  condition  of  the  covenant  v^^as 
that  every  male  should  be — ? 

'  Circumcised,'  answered  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  circumcision  was  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  covenant,  obedience  to  God's  law 
was  the  inward  part  on  man's  side,  and  those  who 
were  circumcised  pledged  themselves  by  the  very 
act  to  obedience  ;  and  the  mark  of  circumcision, 
which  continued  through  life,  was  a  token  or  sign  that 
they  were  in  covenant  with  God.  What  do  you 
read  in  the  epistle  about  this  ? 

Edw.  '  And  he  received  tlie  sign  of  circumcision, 
a  seal  of  the  righteousness  which  he  had,  yet  being 
unclrcumcised.' 

Miss  W.  One  thing  more.  Were  the  promises  of 
God  entirely  for  things  present,  or  tilings  future  ? 

Fran.  Things  future. 

Miss  W.'  Yes,  hereafter  he  was  to  become  a  great 
nation — hereafter  kings  were  to  come  from  him;  there- 
fore there  was  the  more  need  for  some  token  of  the 
covenant,  as  it  were,  to  be  a  memorial.     But  when 
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the  covenant  was  fulfilled,  was  there  any  more  need 
of  the  token  or  sign  ? 

All.  No. 

Miss  TV.  Now  tell  me  why  our  blessed  Saviour 
was  circumcised. 

Alfred.  That  he  might  be  obedient  to  the  law. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  also  that  He  might  prove  Him- 
self a  true  son  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh ;  for  all 
who  claimed  to  be  the  seed  of  Abraham  were  cir- 
cumcised. But  there  was  a  third  reason.  What 
was  shed  at  circumcision  ? 

Several.  Blood. 

Miss  W.  What  did  our  Saviour  come  into  the 
world  for  ? 

All.  To  shed  His  blood  for  us. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  He  thus  early  shed  His  blood 
as  an  earnest  of  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  on  the  cross. 
But  are  Christians  bound  to  be  circumcised  % 

All.  No. 

Miss  W.  Why  not  ?  When  did  you  say  there 
would  be  no  more  need  of  the  sign  ? 

Edward.  When  the  covenant  was  fulfilled. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  it  was  fulfilled  when  Christ,  a 
King,  came  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  David,  for  ever  and  ever.  Where  is  Christ 
now? 

Ben.  '  Sittino^  at  the  rio^ht  hand  of  God.' 

Miss  W.  And  all  who  are  joined  to  Him  become 
the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  for  again,  what  does  the 
Epistle  say  of  this  ? 

Alfred.  '  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision ; 
a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had, 
yet  being  uncircumcised ;  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  all  them  that  believe  ;  though  they  be  not 
circumcised.^ 

Miss  W.  Yes,  all  the  faithful  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  the  true  seed  of  Abraham,  as  St.  Paul 
says :    *  K  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are   ye  Abraham's 
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seed.'  (Gal.  ili.  29.)  And  when  He  had  come,  God 
made  a  new  covenant,  according  to  His  promise  by 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxi.  32-34).  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  siofn  of  the  new  covenant  ? 

Alfred.  Baptism. 

Miss  JV.  What  has  baptism  then  taken  the  place  of? 

Charley.  Circmncision. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  baptism  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  out* 
new  covenant  with  God  ;  but  it  is  something  more 
than  that  too.     What  do  we  receive  at  baptism  ? 

George.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Miss  W.  But  are  we  told  that  there  was  any  gift 
at  circumcision  t 

Several.  No. 

Miss  W.  Baptism  and  circumcision  are  both  alike, 
as  being  signs  or  tokens  of  God's  covenant  with  man  ; 
but  baptism  is  far  higher  than  circumcision,  even  as 
the  new  covenant  is  bettter  than  the  old.  Circum- 
cision was  merely  a  sign  of — ? 

^  The  covenant,'  said  Edward. 

*  But  holy  baptism,'  continued  Miss  AYalton,  *  i^ 
not  only  a  sign,  but  a  means  of  iinjjai^ting  strength  to 
keep  the   covenant.     When  was  our  Saviour  taken 
to  be  circumcised  ?' 
..Ben.  When  he  was  eight  days  old. 

Miss  W.  What  name  was  given  to  Him? 

Charley.  Jesus. 

Miss  W.  What  does  Jesus  mean  ? 

Edward.  A  Saviour. 

Miss  W.  Then  to-day  our  blessed  Lord  was  made 
known  as  the  Saviour  of  man  :  it  may  well  then  be  a 
day  of  joy.      How  must  we  always  use  that  name  ? 
•     George.  With  reverence.     '  At  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow.'  (Phil.  ii.  10.) 

Miss  W.    What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  Collect  T    - 
w.  Francis.  The  true  circumcision  of  the  Spirit. 
'.Miss  W.   This   ^  true   circumcision'   we   all   need, 
although  the  outward  ceremony  is  done  away.    NoVr 
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we  must  learn  in  what  it  consists.     How  do  we  go 
on  to  pray  ? 

Ben,  '  That  our  hearts  and  all  our  members,  being 
mortified  from  all  worldly  and  carnal  lusts,  we  may 
in  all  things  obey'  God's  ^  blessed  will.' 

3Iiss  W.  Then,  if  our  hearts  are  '  mortified,'  we 
shall  have  the  '  true  circumcision  of  the  Spirit.'  What 
does  '  mortified'  mean  ? 

Edw.  Decayed. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  or  to  be  dead  to ;  and  we  pray  that 
our  '  hearts  and  all  our  members,  being  mortified,'  or 
dead  to — what  ? 

Charley.  All  worldly  and  carnal  lusts,  we  may  in 
a;ll  things  obey  God's  will. 

Miss  W.  What  two  things  are  led  away  by  evil 
lusts  ? 
•    Alfred.  Both  our  ^  hearts  and  members.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  I  think  we  may  say  the  heart 
is  most  tempted  by  worldly  lusts,  and  the  members 
by  carnal  ones  ?  and,  as  I  think  you  boys  are  most- 
tempted  by  carnal  lusts,  we  will  explain  them  first, 
and  then,  if  we  have  time,  say  a  few  words  about 
those  of  the  world.  What  does  ^carnal'  mean? 
What  do  you  say  your  god-parents  promised  you 
should  renounce,  besides  the  works  of  the  devil,  and 
the  vanities  of  this  world? 

AIL  '  The  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  ^  lusts  of  the  flesh '  mean  the! 
same  as — ? 

'  Carnal  lusts,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  ^  Carnal,'  then,  means  fleshly.  We  pray 
that  our  hearts  and  members  may  be  mortified,  or—  ? 

'  Dead  to  all  carnal  lusts,'  said  Ben. 
.    Miss  W.  What  are  our  members  ? 

Fred.  Different  parts  of  the  body. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  our  hands,  our  eyes,  our  mouths, 
are  different  members  of  the  body.  Now  do  we  s>ux 
by  any  of  these  ?  • -- 
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Alfred.  Yes,  we  sin  with  our  mouths  when  we  eat 
and  drink  too  much. 

'  And  we  sin  with  our  eyes  if  we  look  at  any  thing 
we  ought  not,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  AYhat  sort  of  thing,   Charley. 

'  Any  sight-seeing  we  have  been  told  not  to,'  he 
answered.  Here  Charley  was  thinking  of  the  show, 
though  Miss  Walton  did  not  then  know  it.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  the  wish  to  see  what  was  forbid- 
den that  had  tempted  Henry  to  sin — and  he  was 
right.  It  was  the  lust  of  the  eye  which  led  him  on 
from  one  sin  to  another. 

^liss  Walton  answered  Charley,  ^  Yes,  you  are 
right ;  the  wish  to  please  the  eye,  by  sight-seeing, 
and  other  ways,  often  leads  to  sin.  And  how  do  we 
ein  with  our  hands  V 

Alfred.  When  we  take  any  thing  that  does  not 
belong  to  us. 

Miss  IV.  Yes,  and  sometimes  they  sin  by  being 
idle.  But  now,  having  shown  how,  by  our  members, 
we  sin,  tell  me  what  generally  comes  before  the 
act.     Before  you  look  at  a  thing  you  do — what  ? 

'  Wish  to  look,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Sometimes  the  wish  comes  first,  some- 
times the  look  excites  the  wish.  But  now  you  shall 
tell  me  how  carnal  lusts,  or  wishes  of  the  fiesh, 
make  our  members  sin.  And  we  shall  find  Eve  an 
example  of  all.  First,  Eve  wished  to  eat  the  fruit — 
why? 

George.  Because  she  saw  that  it  was  good  for  food. 

Miss  W.  Is  it  the  flesh  or  the  spirit  that  wishes 
for  food? 

Several.  The  flesh. 

Miss  W,  And  why  was  that  fleshy  desire  of  Eve's 
wrong  ? 

Charley.  Because  that  tree  was  forbidden. 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  she  had  the  sinful  wish  for 
it ;  how  did  her  eyes  sin  ? 

10 
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Alfred.  By  looking  at  the  tree. 

Miss  W,  And  how  did  her  hands  sin  t 

Charley.  By  taking  the  fruit. 

Miss  W.  And  how  did  her  mouth  sin  ?    ' 

Ben.  By  eating. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  all  these  members  sinned  be- 
cause of  a  carnal  lust.  Can  you  give  me  another 
example  of  a  person  being  led  on  to  commit  a  deadly 
sin  by  a  carnal  lust.     Who  sold  his  birthright  % 

George.  Esau. 

Miss  W.  For  what  did  he  sell  it  ? 

Fi^ed.  A  mess  of  pottage. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  the  flesh  made  him  lust  for  the 
pottage,  and  his  heart  sinned  in  despising  and  part- 
inof  with  his  birthrio-ht;  but  what  member  also 
sinned  ? 

'  His  mouth  in  eating,'  said  Alfred. 

'  And  his  hands  by  taking  it,'  said  Charley. 

*  Also,  did  not  his  eyes  by  looking  at  it  V  asked 
Edward. 

Miss  W.  You  are  all  right.  Give  me  one  more 
example.  Did  David  fall  by  a  carnal  lust  ?  What 
was  his  great  sin? 

George.  Taking  the  wife  of  Uriah  to  be  his  wife. 

Miss  W.  In  this  instance  we  shall  find  the  mem- 
bers sinning  first.  How  came  he  to  know  any  thing 
about  her  ? 

Francis.  He  saw  her  bathing. 

Miss  W.  He  saw  her,  and  then  came  the  carnal 
lust.     Did  he  withdraw  his  eyes  ? 

Edward.  No,  he  continued  to  look,  and  went  on 
to  sin. 

Miss  W.  Now  that  you  have  given  me  these  three 
examples,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  your  members 
lead  you  to  carnal  lusts,  and  your  lusts  lead  your 
members  to  sin.  When  you,  boys,  see  fruit  hanging 
on  a  tree,  what  does  the  sight  lead  you  to  do  ? 

Charley.  To  wish  for  it. 

11 
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Miss  W.  Must  you  continue  looking  and  wishing  ? 

Alfred.  No,  we  must  turn  away,  and  then  we  shall 
forget  it,  and  not  wish  any  longer. 

Miss  W.  If  you  go  on  looking  you  will  wish  more 
and  more,  and  then  you  will  be  tempted  to —  ? 

'  Take  it,'  said  Charley,  '  and  then  our  hands  will 
sin.* 

Miss  W.  And  what  tempts  you  to  the  ale-house  ? 
Not  you  younger  ones,  I  trust,  but  as  you  grow  into 
young  men,  what  then  tempts  you  there  ?  And  as 
Miss  Walton  spoke,  she  looked  towards  Francis,  Ben, 
Edward,  and  others,  who  were  growing  up  into 
young  men. 

Edward  answered,  *  The  love  of  drink.' 

Miss  W,  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  it  is,  and  when  you 
indulge  this  carnal  lust,  the  whole  body  partakes  of 
the  sin,  not  only  a  member  or  two ;  and  God  says  of 
the  intemperate  and  the  drunkard,  that  'they  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  You  must, 
boys,  if  you  would  be  holy,  mortify  or  kill  this 
carnal  lust,  by  watching  against  the  first  incHna- 
tions. 

'Sometimes,'  said  Francis,  with  a  deep  blush,  'the 
love  of  pleasure  leads  us.' 

'  Yes,'  said  ^liss  Walton,  '  I  believe  so  ;  but  a  for- 
bidden pleasure  becomes  wrong.  A  pleasure  sought 
at  a  wrong  place,  or  in  bad  company,  or  at  improper 
times,  becomes  a  sinful  lust,  to  be  watched  and 
striven  against.  But  I  think  we  may  say  that  wrong 
enjoyments,  such  as  improper  games  (like  card- 
playing  for  money,  or  betting  of  any  kind,  and  pitch- 
farthing,  which  you  boys  used  to  be  so  fond  ot),  or 
reading  wicked  books,  or  the  enjoyment  of  bad 
company,  are  more  lusts  of  the  world,  which  please 
the  heart  or  mind.  And  these  we  must  also  learn  to 
mortify.  But  it  is  getting  too  late  to  enter  upon 
this  subject.  We  shall  have  another  opportunity 
with  some  other  Collect.     And  no\Y  that  you  have 
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learnt  the  meaning  of  "carnal  lusts,"  tell  me,  are 
those  who  indulge  them  doing  the  will  of  God  V 

All.  No. 

Miss  W.  We  therefore  pray  that  we  may  do — what  | 

'Mortify  them,'  said  several.  .;• 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  in  all  things  we  may  obey—  ? 

'  God's  blessed  wiU,'  they  all  answered. 

Miss  W,  Very  well,  boys  ;  while  we  follow  our 
own  '  carnal  lusts,'  or  the  lusts  of  the  world,  we 
cannot  be  pleasing  God ;  therefore  you  must  earnest- 
ly pray  for  help,  and  heartily  strive  to  mortify  them, 
and  endeavom'  in  all  things  to  foUow  God's  holy  wiU. 
Can  you  do  so  without  thinking  about  it  ■? 

All.  No. 

Miss  W.  Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  sin,  stop 
and  think  what  God's  will  is,  and  follow  it,  asking 
help  in  your  thoughts  if  you  cannot  say  any  words 
at  the  time,  and  sometimes  deny  your  wishes,  even 
when  they  are  not  'vvrong,  so  will  you  have  more 
power  when  the  temptation  comes.  ; 

'And  now,  boys,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  'you 
must  go  home.' 

They  quickly  got  together  their  copy-books  and 
slates,  and  putting  back  the  forms,  they  took  their 
hats,  said  '  good  night,'  and  went  cheerfully  home. 

'  How  glad  I  am,'  thought  Charley,  as  he  went 
along,  '  that  I  did  not  go  with  Henry.  How  strange 
it  is  that  Miss  Walton  should  have  talked  to  us,  as 
if  she  had  kno^^Ti  all  about  it,  and  yet  I  am  sure 
she  cannot — but  it  always  is  so.' 

Charley  seemed  to  forget  that  it  was  his  answer 
which  had  made  Miss  Walton  speak  of  sight-seeing 
leading  the  eye  to  sin.  She  had  thought  from  his 
manner  that  he  had  something  on  his  mind  at  the 
time  he  spoke,  especially  after  what  Mr  Walton  had 
whispered  to  her,  but  it  was  certainly  he  who  had  made 
the  subject  of  the  catechising  suit  his  otvti  situation 
and  thoughts.     But  this  was  common  with  Charley. 

13 
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He  was  a  boy  of  quick  understanding  and  a  thought- 
ful mind,  hidden  under  a  rough  and  somewhat  care- 
less manner.  Sometimes  when  he  was  with  his 
school-fellows  it  was  merely  put-on  carelessness. 
But  this  manner  was  entirely  laid  aside  when  he 
could  get  a  quiet  talk  with  ^liss  Walton,  and  there 
was  no  boy  in  the  class  who  enjoyed  one  more  than 
he  did,  or  could  be  more  deeply  serious  and  thought- 
ful. Miss  Walton  at  times  used  to  feel  vexed  to  see 
how  he  would  assume  among  his  companions  a  wild 
careless  air,  often,  evidently  to  her,  to  hide  deeper 
feelings.  Yet  when  Charley  was  tempted  as  he  had 
been  that  evening,  he  would  often,  indeed  generally, 
boldly  choose  the  right,  so  that  among  the  more 
observant  of  the  boys,  Charley  was  decidedly  con- 
sidered a  good  boy,  while  others,  like  Henry,  would 
fancy  he  was  easily  led  to  do  any  thing  they  pleased. 
Mr  Walton  used  to  say  he  was  the  best  boy  in  the 
first  class,  but  Miss  Walton,  who  knew  them  more 
intimately,  would  not  quite  agree  to  this,  much  as 
she  loved  little  Charley.  We  Avill  not  say  who  ivas 
the  best  boy,  for  each  shall  stand  upon  his  own 
merits  with  my  young  readers. 

Charley  was  obliged  to  keep  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self, as  he  had  no  one  to  express  them  to,  for  no  one 
knew  where  Henry  was,  and  even  if  they  had  known, 
I  don't  think  Charley  ivould  have  expressed  them, 
except  it  had  been  to  Alfred.  We  shall  find  that 
afterwards  he  did  get  his  longed-for  talk  with  JMiss 
Walton. 

But  now  I  dare  say  you  are  anxious  to  know  what 
had  become  of  Henry.  On  Charley's  leaving  him, 
he  turned  up  into  to\\Tri,  and  before  he  reached  the 
show,  had  met  with  some  companions  who  soon 
drove  out  of  his  mind  the  uncomfortable  thouglits 
that  Charley's  words  had  put  into  it.  The  show 
contained  a  dwarf  and  a  giant,  and  much  went  on 
within  its  walls  which  no  pure-minded  person  would 

14 
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have  liked  to  see  or  hear.  It  was  the  knowledge 
of  this  which  had  made  Henry's  father  forbid  him  to 
go.  However,  Plenry  regarded  not  the  command, 
but  boldly  walked  in  with  his  companions.  He  had 
intended  only  to  stay  a  short  time,  and  then  go  to 
school,  when  he  first  entered,  but  the  hour  slipj^ed 
away,  and  at  length  when  he  remembered  it,  he 
found  it  quite  too  late  to  think  of  going,  so  his 
companions  proposed  that  they  should  get  some- 
thing to  drink.  Henry  unresistingly  foUovred,  think- 
ing he  should  still  be  home  about  the  same  time 
as  the  rest  of  the  boys,  but  just  as  he  reached  the 
door  of  the  show,  whom  should  he  encounter  but 
his  father,  vv^ho  on  Andrew's  return  without  Henry, 
suspected  where  he  was,  and  started  off  to  see. 

Henry  trembled  beneath  his  fiither's  eye,  and 
would  if  he  could  have  escaped,  but  his  father  was 
too  quick  for  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar, 
asked  what  right  he  had  there.  Henry  doggedly 
answered  that  he  chose  to  come. 

'  You  chose  to  come,  did  you,'  said  his  father, 
*  after  my  order  that  you  should  not  ?  you  disobe- 
dient boy ;  well,  now  you  are  to  follow  me  home.' 
With  these  words,  he  led  the  trembhng  but  un- 
resisting Henry  home,  where,  taking  up  a  horse- 
whip, he  gave  him  a  severe  beating,  and  sent  him 
without  his  supper  to  bed. 

But  Henry,  though  crying  with  pain,  was  quite 
hardened  and  impenitent,  and  instead  of  thinking 
of  his  own  faults,  began  to  wonder  what  took  his 
father  up  into  town,  and  how  unfortunate  it  was  that 
he  had  come.  It  suddenly  struck  him  that  Charley 
must  have  told.  '  If  he  has,'  he  thouaht,  ^  he  shall 
catch  it ;  then  nnmediately  turning  to  Andrew,  who 
was  already  in  bed,  he  accused  Charley  of  telling. 
Andrew  assured  him  he  was  quite  mistaken,  for 
Charley  had  never  spoken  to  his  father  at  all,  or  told 
any  one,  not  even  him,  or  Miss  Walton,  when  she 
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had  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  Henry  was. 
'  Father,'  he  said,  '  suspected  it,  and  when  he  saw  me 
come  in  without  you,  he  set  off  to  look.  Oh,  Henry ! 
why  did  you  goV 

'  It  is  no  business  of  yours  ichy  I  went,'  was  the 
kind  reply,  and  without  any  more  words,  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
m   ILLUSTRATION   OF   THE  COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 


COLLECT. 

0  God,  wJio  hy  the  leading  of  a  star,  didst  manifest 
Thy  only-begotten  Son  to   the  Gentiles,  mercifully 

.  grant  that  we,  which  know  Thee  now  hy  faith,  may, 
after  this  life,  have  the  fruition  of  Thy  glorious  God- 
head, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

The  morning  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter,  Mr  Walton  heard  how  Henry's  misconduct 
had  ended,  and  that  his  father  had  punished  him. 
Still  Mr  Walton  wished  to  see  him,  to  try  and  bring 
him  to  a  penitent  sense  of  his  faults.  He  therefore 
sent  word  to  Henry  to  come  up  in  the  evening 
and  speak  to  him.  But  Henry  would  not  come  ;  he 
was  afraid  of  meeting  the  eye  of  Mr  Walton,  and  for 
some  days  kept  out  of  sight,  even  staying  away 
from  school  the  following  Sunday.  However,  in  the 
evening,  he  was  at  Church,  and  when  the  service 
was  over  Mr  Walton  called  him  into  the  vestry,  and 
spoke  earnestly  and  kindly  to  him  about  his  fault. 
He  told  him  he  had  overheard  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  him  and  Charley,  and  showed 
him  how  grievously  he  had  resisted  the  right,  and,  to 
indulge  his  own  evil  wishes,  had  wilfully  gone,  con- 
trary to  the  command  of  his  father. 

'  Your  father  knew  what  was  best  for  you,  did  not 
he,  Henry  f  asked  Mr  Walton. 

But  Henry  for  a  long  time  would  not  answer, 
until  Mr  Walton  repeated  the  question,  and  then  he 
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said,  ^  I  don't  know ;  there  was  no  harm  in  going ; 
why  should  he  tell  me  not  to  go  V 

^Oh,  Henry,'  rephed  Mr  Walton,  ^this  is  not 
right ;  whether  you  can  see  the  reason  or  not,  as 
long  as  you  are  a  child,  you  must  believe  that  what 
your  parents  command  is  what  is  best  for  you,  so 
long  as  they  command  nothing  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God.  Was  that  the  feeling  which  made  you 
determine  to  go'?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  he  again  answered.  ^  I  wanted  to 
go,  and  I  didn't  think  there  was  any  harm  in  it.' 

Mr  W.  '  Do  you  mean  you  did  not  think  there  was 
any  harm  in  disobeying  your  father  V 

Henry.  No,  I  mean  there  was  no  harm  in  going. 

Mr  W.  AVhether  there  was  any  hami  in  the  thing 
itself  or  not,  you  know  well,  Henry,  that  it  became 
wrong  for  you  to  go,  after  you  were  forbidden,  other- 
wise you  would  not  have  been  afraid  of  your  father 
knowing.  You  should  have  put  away  the  wish  from 
your  heart  the  moment  it  entered,  when  the  pleasure 
was  a  forbidden  one,  and  have  forced  yourself  to 
beheve  that  what  your  father  willed  was  best  for  you. 
This  spirit  of  independence  is  most  dangerous, 
Henry,  and,  if  indulged  in,  will  lead  you  on  to 
rebellion  against  God.  We  are  all  like  children, 
and  cannot  be  independent,  for  we  must  submit  our- 
selves to  God,  and  often,  like  children,  we  cannot  see 
the  reason  of  His  commands  and  appointments,  but 
we  must  believe  that  they  are  best  for  us,  and  submit 
to  them,  and  far,  far  happier  it  is  for  us  when  we 
yield  a  willing  obedience.  He  has  placed  children 
in  subjection  to  their  parents  and  elders,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  obey  them.  This  you  know,  Henry, 
and  that  it  will  be  far  better  for  you,  both  now  and 
hereafter,  to  submit  yourself  to  them. 

Mr  Walton  then  waited  to  see  whether  Henry- 
would  speak,  but  finding  he  did  not,  he  asked,  '  Do 
you  not  think  you  did  wrong,  Henry  f 
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^  Still  Henry  was  silent.  Mr  Walton  again  said, 
*  You  must  answer  me  one  way  or  the  other,  Henry ; 
and,  oh !  my  boy !  be  honest,  and  do  not  harden 
yourself  against  the  voice  of  your  conscience.  Do 
you  acknowledge  that  you  did  wrong?' 

In  a  tone  of  indifference  he  then  answered,  '  Yes.' 

Mr  Walton  turned  away  pained,  and  then  spoke 
once  more.  ^  You  say  "  Yes  "  with  your  mouth, 
Henry,  but  your  tone  of  voice  says  "  No."  Remem- 
ber God  looks  into  your  heart,  and  no  words  will 
hide  the  truth  from  Him ;  and  if  this  sin  remains  un- 
repented  of,  it  will  rise  up  against  you  in  the  day  of 
judgment  and  condemn  you.  Tliink  of  what  I  have 
said,  Henry,  and  if  you  will  not  heartily  acknowledge 
your  fault  to  me,  do  not  attempt  to  cover  it  from  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  God.  And  now  you  may  go,  but 
remember,  if  you  wisli  ever  to  say  any  thing  more  to 
me  about  your  sin,  I  shall  always  be  ready  and 
willing  to  hear  you.' 

Henry  waited  a  moment  to  see  whether  Mr  Wal- 
ton had  done;  finding  he  said  no  more,  he  took  up 
his  cap,  and,  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  making 
a  bow,  left  the  vestry. 

^  Alas !'  thought  Mr  Walton,  '  I  fear  there  is  no 
hope  for  Henry ;  an  unacknowledged  sin  (for  surely 
his  acknowledgment  v»^as  no  acknowledgment)  wall 
ever  be  an  hindrance  to  him,  and  prevent  any  real 
advance  in  the  narrow  way.' 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a  brighter  picture.  On  Sun- 
day morning,  about  half  an  hour  before  school,  when 
Miss  Walton  was  sitting  alone  in  the  parlour,  a  tap, 
tap,  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  on  Miss  Walton's 
saying  ^  Come  in,'  Charley  opened  it,  and  said,  in  a 
gentle  voice,  ^  Please,  ma'am,  you  told  me  to  bring 
you  my  tickets,  and  Mr  Walton  saw  me  and  told  me 
to  bring  them  to  you  here.' 

^  Very  well,  Charley,'  said  Lliss  Walton,  ^  come  in 
and  show  them  to  me.' 
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He  walked  in,  and  handed  her  his  little  bag  of 
tickets.  Miss  Walton  soon  changed  them,  and  sit- 
ting do\vn  again,  called  Charley  up  to  her,  and  said, 
'  I  was  glad,  Charley,  to  hear  that  you  were  a  brave 
little  boy  on  Tuesday  night,  and  refused  to  do  what 
you  knew  was  wrong.' 

Charley  looked  surprised,  and  answered,  ^Please, 
ma'am,  how  did  you  know  V 

Miss  W.  I  knew,  Charley,  because  Mr  Walton 
heard  all  that  passed ;  he  was  in  the  foot-path  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  he  told  me.' 

'  Then  you  ddd  know  when  you  were  teaching  us 
the  other  night,'  said  Charley,  in  a  very  decided, 
satisfied  tone. 

'  No,  Charley,'  answered  Miss  Walton,  smiling,  '  I 
did  not  know  then.  What  made  you  so  sure  that  I 
didf 

Charley  looked  bewildered  again,  and  replied, 
^Because  you  talked  to  us  about  sinning  with  our 
eyes,  and  sight-seeing.  But  3Ir  Walton  did  know. 
I  thought  he  must  when  he  gave  me  that  copy,  but 
I  coidd  not  tell  how.' 

'  Well,  Charley,  you  seem  to  have  been  quite 
puzzled,'  said  Miss  Walton,  laughing. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  icas  puzzled,'  he  answered.  *  I 
thought  nobody  knew  any  thing  about  it.  I  had  only 
just  left  Henry,  and  then  both  you  and  Mr  Walton 
seemed  to  know  every  thing.  But,  please,  ma'am, 
why  is  it  wrong  to  go  and  see  sights  ?' 

'  All  sight-seeing  is  not  wrong,'  answered  Mss 
Walton;  ^you  might  go  and  see  wild  beasts,  or 
pictures,  and  a  great  many  other  things  that  would 
not  be  wrong.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Charley,  ^  I  see ;  but  how  are 
we  to  know  which  is  right  or  wrong  ?  I  thought 
about  it  so  much  the  other  evening.' 

Miss  W.  Why,  I  should  say,  Charley,  it  only  re- 
quires  a  Httle  calm  thought,  generally,  to  decide. 
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Let  US  take  the  instance  of  the  show  now  in  town. 
What  is  there  to  be  seen  there  ? 

Charley.  A  dwarf  and  a  giant,  and  they  are  made 
to  talk  and  say  queer  things  to  each  other. 

Miss  W.  Now  do  you  think  it  is  pleasant  to  these 
poor  men  to  be  looked  at,  and  forced  to  talk  whether 
they  feel  inclined  or  not,  in  fact,  to  be  treated  like 
\yild  beasts  ? 

'  I  never  thought  of  that,'  said  Charley ;  ^  I  sup- 
pose they  don't  like  it  always.' 

Miss  W.  No,  and  very  often  they  are  cruelly 
treated  by  their  keepers,  and  beaten  if  they  do  not 
please.  Besides,  is  it  not  a  misfortune  to  be  either  a 
dwarf  or  so  very  large  ? 

^  Yes,  I  should  not  like  to  be  so,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Well,  then,  is  it  kind  to  look  at  mis- 
fortune without  pity,  indeed,  only  to  laugh  at  it,  and 
be  amused  by  it  ? 

Charley,  No,  ma'am,  I  am  sure  it  is  not. 

Miss  W.  Very  well,  is  it  right  then  to  go  to  that 
show? 

He  thought,  and  answered,  '  No ;  but  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  all  these  things  if  you  had  not 
told  me  of  them,  so  as  to  know  whether  it  was 
wronor.' 

3Iiss  W.  Perhaps  not  all,  but  you  would  have 
known  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  judge.  But  if  you 
cannot  decide,  what  must  you  do  ? 

'  Not  go,  I  suppose,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W.  Indeed,  Charley,  it  is  always  better  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  and  give  up  if  you  are  in  doubt, 
but  that  is  not  what  I  meant ;  cannot  you  ask  those 
wiser  than  yourself. 

'  Oh,  yes,  we  can  do  that ;  at  least  /  can  ;  for  I 
can  ask  you,'  said  he,  as  he  looked  up  in  Miss 
Walton's  face  with  a  happy  smile. 

'  Yes,  Charley,  you  may  ask  me,'  she  replied,  ^  and 
you  must  believe  that  those  who   are  older  than 
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yourself  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  good  for 
you.' 

'  I  know,'  said  Charley,  '  what  you  and  Mr  Wal- 
ton say  is  best,  but  I  don't  always  think  so,  when 
you  teU  me  things  I  don't  like.' 

Miss  W.  I  dare  say  you  don't,  Charley,  and  then 
it  is,  my  boy,  you  must  submit  your  own  will,  and 
submit  cheerfully,  to  your  elders,  even  though  you 
do  not  understand  the  reason  of  their  wishes.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  at  the  time,  Charley,  but  the  reward 
will  come  afterwards.' 

'  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  I  was  very  glad  I  did  not  go 
to  the  show  the  other  night,  when  I  heard  aU  you 
said,'  Charley  replied. 

Miss  W.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  be  happy 
afterwards  for  having  done  your  duty,  and  sin  woiild 
have  brought  its  own  punishment. 

Charley.  Yes,  ma'am,  poor  Henry  !  his  father  beat 
him  dreadfully,  he  told  me  all  about  it. 

Miss  W.  I  know  he  was  punished,  and  I  hope  it  will 
do  him  good ;  better  to  be  punished  in  tliis  w^orld, 
Charley,  than  in  the  next. 

Charley  looked  very  serious,  and  then  said,  '  Yes, 
ma'am,  I  know  it  is.  Please,  ma'am,  I  was  not 
quite  good  that  evening.' 

Miss  W,  Were  you  not,  Charley,  how  so  ? 

Charley.  Please,  ma'am,  when  Henry  called  me  a 
good  boy  for  not  going,  and  laughed  at  me,  I  felt 
very  angry,  and  w^as  just  going  to  hit  him. 

Miss  W.  And  what  stopped  you,  Charley  ? 

Charley.  Please,  ma'am,  something  seemed  to  say 
in  my  ear  that  that  would  not  be  good,  and  then  I 
did  not  do  it. 

Miss  W.  I  am  glad  you  listened  to  your  con- 
science, Charley.  The  anger  rising  was  wrong,  but 
it  would  have  been  far  worse  if  you  had  indulged  it. 
But  see,  Charley,  said  Miss  Walton,  pulling  out  her 
watch,  it  is  school-time ;  run  on,  and  I  will  follow  you. 
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Although  Miss  Walton  hastily  put  on  her  bonnet, 
and  followed  Charley  quickly  to  the  school,  she  was 
only  just  in  time  for  prayers,  after  which  she  imme- 
diately began  the  lesson. 

'  Does  Epiphany  always  come  on  the  same  day  V 
she  asked. 

Edward,  No,  it  may  fall  on  any  day  in  the  week. 
It  is  always  on  the  6th  of  January. 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  what  does  Epiphany  mean  ? 
look  at  the  head  of  the  collect,  and  you  will  see. 

Francis.  Manifestation. 

Miss  JV.  Yes,  and  to  manifest  means —  ? 

'  To  show  openly,'  answered  Edward. 

Miss  JV.  That  is  right,  '  manifestation,'  then,  or 
*  Epiphany,'  means,  a  '  showing  forth.'  ^Yhose  mani- 
festation do  we  commemorate  to-day? 

All.  Jesus  Christ's. 

Miss  W.  To  whom  Vv^as  E[e  manifested  % 

All.  To  the  Gentiles. 

Miss  W.  Who  are  meant  by  the  Gentiles  ? 

Edward.  All  the  nations  except  the  Jews. 

Miss  W.  Who  were  God's  chosen  people  ? 

Alfred.  The  Jews. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  while  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  were  in 
ignorance  of  Him.  To  what  nation  had  Christ  been 
promised  % 

Fred.  To  the  Jews. 

Miss  W.  Did  they  think  He  was  to  be  the  Sa- 
riour  of  any  other  nation  % 

George.  No,  they  were  always  angry  when  He 
jhowed  kindness  to,  or  healed  any  Gentile. 

Miss  W.  Had  they  rightly  understood  prophecy, 
"woidd  they  have  thought  thus  ?  Look  at  Isa.  Ix.  1-3. 

Charley.  '  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  For  be- 
hold the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  people  :  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon 
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thee,  and  His  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee.  And 
the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  Thy  light,  and  kings  to 
the  brightness  of  Thy  rising.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  again,  Isa.  xlix.  6. 

James.  '\  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  Thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.' 

Miss  W.  There  are  many  other  similar  verses, 
which  any  of  you  who  Hke  may  try  and  find  out 
for  me  by  the  afternoon.  But  one  more  you  shall 
tell  me  now.  What  did  God  promise  Abraham? 
Look  at  Gen.  xii.  3. 

Sam.  ^In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.' 

Miss  W,  At  whose  birth  was  tliis  promise  ful- 
fiUed? 

Alfred.  At  our  blessed  Saviour's. 

Miss  W,  And  was  it  only  one  family,  or  one  na- 
tion that  was  to  be  blessed  by  His  bhth  ? 

'  No,  all  the  famiUes  of  the  earth,'  said  several.    • 

Miss  W.  We  see,  then,  that  it  had  long  been  pro- 
mised that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs  with 
the  Jews.  How  does  the  collect  say  our  Saviour 
was  first  manifested? 

A II.  By  the  leading  of  a  star. 

Miss  W.  To  what  Gentiles  did  the  star  make  Him 
known  ? 

Several.  To  the  wise  men. 

Miss  W.  Who  was  it  that  prophesied  anything 
about  a  star? 

George,  Balaam. 

Miss  W,  Read  the  prophecy,  George. 

George.  '  I  shall  see  Him,  but  not  now :  I  shall 
behold  Him,  but  not  nigh.  There  shall  come  a  Star 
out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 
and  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and  shall 
destroy  the  children  of  Sheth.     (Numbers,  xxiv.  17.) 

Miss  W.    Very    well.      Balaam    came    from    the 
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eastern  land,  and  from  the  time  that  this  prophecy- 
was  spoken,  fifteen  hundred  years  before  our 
Saviour's  birth,  the  wise  men  of  the  East  had  been 
watching  for  this  star,  perhaps  scarcely  understand- 
ing what  the  promise  meant.  But,  at  length,  when 
they  saw  this  wonderful  star  in  the  heavens,  which, 
it  is  said,  was  like  a  cross,  what  did  some  of 
them  do  ? 

AIL  They  followed  it,  and  it  led  them  to  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Miss  W,  What  did  they  immediately  inquire  ? 

Andrew,  Where  is  He  that  is  born,  king  of  the 
Jews? 

Miss  W,  Why  did  they  expect  a  king?  What 
did  Balaam  say  should  rise,  as  well  as  a  star  ? 

Edward.     A  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel. 

Miss  W,   JVho  carries  a  sceptre  ? 

Fred,  A  king. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  therefore,  by  a  sceptre,  they  under- 
stood a  king,  and,  accordingly,  inquired  at  the 
kingly  palace  for  Him  that  was  bom  King  of  the 
Jews.  Now,  I  want  you  to  notice  particularly 
with  what  expectations  they  would  naturally  have 
come.     Had  their  journey  been  long  ? 

Francis.  Yes,  very  long. 

Miss  W.  And  what  had  they  come  to  seek  ? 

Charley.  A  king. 

Miss  W,  In  what  sort  of  a  place,  then,  would 
they  expect  to  find  Him  ? 

Edward.  In  a  palace. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  surrounded  by  state  and  magnifi- 
cence. Must  it  not,  therefore,  have  seemed  strange 
to  them,  that  Herod  and  the  chief  priests  should 
know  nothing  of  Him? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Were  they  discouraged? 

Alfred.  No,  they  went  to  search  again. 

Miss  W,  And  what  appeared  immediately  ? 
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All  The  star. 

Miss  W.  Were  they  glad  ? 

*  Yes,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy,'  said 
Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Just  so.  Again  they  would  go  forth 
to  seek  a  king,  but  where  did  the  star  stay  its 
course  ? 

Edgar.  Over  a  stable. 

Miss  W.  A  stable  was  not  a  likely  place  in  which 
to  find  a  king.     Were  they  not  yet  discouraged  ? 

Edward,  No,  they  entered  in. 

Miss  W,  Did  they  then  see  any  thing  like  kingly 
power  or  magnificence  ? 

Charley.  No;  they  only  saw  a  little  child  and 
His  mother. 

Miss  W.  Yet  what  did  they  do  ? 

All.  They  fell  down  and  worshipped  Him,  and 
presented  to  Him  gifts ;  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

Miss  W.  It  seems,  then,  that  God  had  revealed  to 
them  that  He  was  something  more  than  a  king.  Are 
kings  worshipped? 

All.  No,  only  God  is  worshipped. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  yet  these  wise  men  worshipped. 
Perhaps  in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  there  was  some- 
thing to  lead  them  to  expect  more  than  a  common 
king.     Kead  the  19th  verse  of  the  same  chapter. 

David.  '  But  of  Jacob  shall  come  He  that  shall 
have  dominion.' 

Miss  W.  This  alone,  I  think,  would  hardly  have 
led  them  to  worship  Him  as  God.  They  must  have 
known  that  a  Saviour  was  expected,  and  they  were 
waiting  and  looking  for  Him,  and,  therefore,  God^ 
when  He  sent  the  star,  revealed  to  them  whose  birth 
it  announced.  But  was  there  anything  in  outward 
appearances  to  make  them  think  that  little  child  was 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  ? 

Charley.  No,  for  He  must  have  seemed  to  them 
like  any  poor  Httle  child. 

10 
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2Ilss  W.  By  all  around  they  would  naturally  thus 
judge,  but  did  they  do  so?  Were  they  now  dis- 
couraged and  doubtful  ? 

Edward.  No,  they  immediately  presented  to  Him 
gifts. 

Miss  W.  Very  well.  They  were  satisfied;  long 
had  they  waited  for  the  star,  weary  had  been  their 
journey  in  following  it,  and  now,  outwardly,  to  the 
eye  of  the  world,  their  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed ;  but  was  it  reaUy  so  ? 

All.  No. 

3Iiss  W.  AYhom  did  they  believe  Him  to  be  ?      .* 

Francis.  The  King  of  the  Jews. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  notwithstanding  all,  their  faith  in 
the  promise  of  God  was  not  shaken,  for  God  had 
said  a  star  and  sceptre  should  arise,  and  therefore 
they —  ? 

^Believed,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  The  gifts  they  presented  prove  how  un- 
doubting  was  their  faith.     What  did  they  present  % 

Several.  Gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

Miss  W.  These  three  gifts  bear  a  mystic  meaning, 
which  you  shall  explain.  Who  are  rich  in  gold  in 
this  world  % 

Samuel.  Kings. 

Miss  W.  They  presented  Him  with  gold,  then, 
because  He  was — ? 

'  A  King,'  said  David. 
,     Miss  W.  Where  was  frankincense  used  ? 

Edward.  In  the  temple  when  offering  up  sacrifices. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  frankincense  was  offered  to 
whom  % 

Alfred.  To  God. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  the  wise  men  offered  it  to  the 
lowly  Child  because  He  was —  % 

'  God,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Lastly,  myrrh  was  used  at  burials,  and 
the  wise  men  offered  it  to  Him,  because,  although 
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both  God  and  a  King,  He  had  become  man  that 
He  might  do  what  ? 

'  Die/  said  Charley.  ^  How  pretty  that  is  !  but 
did  the  wise  men  know  it  all?' 

Miss  W.  Perhaps  scarcely  as  well  as  we  do,  but 
something  of  the  mystery  of  that  lowly  Child  no 
doubt  God  revealed  to  them,  because,  you  say,  to  the 
eye  of  the  world  all  their  expectations  and  hopes 
were —  ? 

^  Disappointed,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  And  yet  they  complained  not,  but  were 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  fell  down,  and —  ? 

AIL  ^Worshipped  Him,  and  presented  to  Him 
gifts.' 

Miss  W.  In  the  worship  of  the  lowly  Child,  then, 
they  had  their  '  fruition,'  or  enjoyment.  A  poor  re- 
compense to  the  short-sighted  world,  but  rich  beyond 
value  to  the  eye  of  faith.  By  faith  whom  did  they 
recosrnize  in  that  little  Babe  ? 

Edwai'd.  '  The  only-begotten  Son  of  God.' 

Miss  W.  In  Him  they  found  all  they  sought,  and 
having  worshipped  Him,  they —  ? 

^  Returned  to  their  own  country,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W,  And  these  wise  men,  you  say,  were  not 
Jews,  but — ? 

All.  Gentiles. 

Miss  W.  They  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentile 
Church,  and  from  that  time  there  was  to  be  '  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  male 
nor  female,  but  all  one  in  Christ.'  (Gal.  iv.  2S.) 
Have  ive  any  particular  interest  in  His  manifestation 
to  the  Gentiles  t  Were  the  Enghsh  people  Gentiles 
or  Jews  ? 

Edward.  Gentiles. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  if  Christ  had  not  come  to  save 
the  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  we  must  have  been  left 
in  ignorant  heathenism,  '  having  no  hope,  and  with- 
out God  in  the  world.'  Therefore  at  Christ's  Epiph- 
any we  must —  ? 
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^  Rejoice,'  said  Alfred. 

^  Indeed,  we  must  rejoice,'  continued  Miss  Walton, 
'that  to  us  is  made  known  the  mystery  of  God. 
Now  let  us  go  on  with  the  Collect.  We  pray  to 
God  mercifully  to  grant —  V 

Several.  *That  we,  which  know  Thee  now  by 
faith,  may  after  this  life  have  the  fruition  of  Thy 
glorious  Godhead.' 

3Iiss  W.  Before  then  we  have  the  ^fruition,'  or 
enjoyment,  of  the  '  Godhead,'  we  must  know  God 
by — what  ? 

Andrew.  By  faith. 

Miss  W.  The  wise  men  are  an  example  to  us  of 
true  faith.     How  did  they  show  their  faith  f 

Charley.  By  doing  as  they  were  bid. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  by  obedience.  They  are,  then,  a 
pattern  to  us.     Like  them  we  must  believe  all —  ? 

*  That  God  tells  us,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  all  that  He  tells  us  about  ^mself  and 
about  OMT'selves.  And  we  must  show  our  faith  by 
—what  ? 

Charley.  Our  obedience. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  Whatever  He  tells  us  to 
do  we  must  do  it,  believing  it  is  for  our  good ;  what- 
ever He  appoints  for  us  to  suffer,  we  must  suffer 
patiently,  believing  it  is  best  for  us ;  whatever  He 
teaches  us,  however  mysterious  and  difficult,  we  must 
receive  with  undoubting  faith,  and  persevere  in  it,  not- 
withstanding discouragements  and  the  taunts  of  the 
world.     Then  will  our  faith  be  like  that  of —  ? 

'  The  wise  men,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  like  them  we  shall  have  the 
^  fruition.'  How  were  they  rewarded  for  their  faith 
and  obedience  ? 

Francis.  By  seeing  our  Saviour  and  worshipping 
Him. 

Miss  W.   Where  shall  we  see  Him  1 

Alfred.  In  heaven, 

13 
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Miss  W.  But  have  we  no  reward  for  our  faith 
now  ?  Are  good  or  wicked  people  the  happier  even 
in  this  world  ? 

Alfred.  Good  people. 

Miss  W,  What  makes  them  happy  ? 

Charley.  Because  God  loves  them. 

Miss  W.  Can  the  world  understand  a  good  per- 
son's happiness  I 

Chaidey.  I  suppose  not. 

Miss  W.  No,  the  joys  of  a  good  Christian  are  too 
high  for  the  world  to  understand ;  it  judges  now  as 
it  judged  of  the  wise  men,  for  it  cannot  understand 
that  faith  '  which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.' 
Now  all  Christians  outwardly  profess  to  have  faith. 
When  do  we  make  our  outward  profession? 

Edgar.  When  we  say  the  Creed. 

Miss  W.  But  is  the  outward  confession  sufficient  % 

Edward.  No,  we  must  believe  with  our  hearts  also. 

Miss  W.  ^With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  A\ith  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation.'  (Rom.  x.  10.)  After  the  wise  men 
had  seen  our  Lord,  was  the  exercise  of  faith  still  re- 
quired? Did  the  lowly  child,  lying  in  a  manger, 
surrounded  by  cattle,  without  pomp  and  glory,  ap- 
pear like  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  ? 

James.  No,  ma'am. 
^  Miss  TV.  No,  their  faith  was  still  tried,  but  it 
was  so  strong  that  they  wavered  not,  but  worship- 
ped Him  without  doubting.  In  like  manner  must 
we,  boys,  '  know  Him  now  by  faith,'  despised  as  He 
is  by  the  world.  In  lowliness  and  meekness  we 
must  believe  in  the  lowly  Jesus.  If  the  wise  men 
had  expected  great  outward  things,  would  they 
have  been  satisfied  with  what  they  found  ? 

^  No,  I  should  think  not,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  No,  they  sought  not  for  greatness  in 
this  world,  neither  must  we ;  but  rather  we  must  look 
beyond  tliis  hfe,  when  we  shall  have  the —  ? 
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^  Fruition  of  the  glorious  Godhead,'  said  several. 

3Iiss  W.  Our  faith  here  must  be  deep  and  sincere, 
then  our  joys  hereafter  will  be  great  and  unbounded ; 
through  Him  who  manifested  Himself  as  a  little 
Child  to  the  Gentiles. 
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Cf)e  dfirist  ^untrai)  after  tfje  CpipTjaui). 

COLLECT. 

O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  mercifully  to  receive  the 
prayers  of  Thy  people  which  call  upon  Thee  ;  and 
grant  that  they  may  both  perceive  and  know  rvhat 
things  they  ought  to  do^  and  also  may  have  grace  and 
power  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  same,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

ISIiss  Walton,  on  entering  the  school-room  this 
Sunday  morning,  found  none  of  her  class  assembled, 
except  one  or  two  of  the  younger  boys,  and  Edward 
Coote.  However,  it  still  wanted  ten  minutes  to  the 
time  for  commencing  school ;  she  therefore  sat  down 
and  began  to  talli  to  Edward. 

'  Do  you  know,'  she  asked,  '  where  the  rest  of  the 
boys  are  ?' 

'  They  are  sliding,  ma'am,  I  think,'  he  replied  ; 
^  they  were  as  I  came  by.' 

'  I  am  afraid  they  will  forget  that  it  is  Sunday 
morning,  and  how  time  is  going,'  said  Miss  Walton. 
'  David,  you  may  go  and  tell  them  that  I  am  here. 
Have  you  any  work,  Edward,  now?' 

'  No,  ma'am,  but  I  am  going  out  with  father,  wnen 
the  frost  breaks  up,  to  hedgy.^ 

'  To  do  lohat  T  asked  Miss  Walton,  greatly 
puzzled. 

'  To  hedgy,  ma'am.' 

^  WJiat  do  you  mean  by  liedgyT  she  asked. 

^Please,  ma'am,  mendinir  hed<T:es  and  makino: 
No.  9.  I 
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ditches.     Father  always  hedgies  for  Farmer  French, 
and  I  am  going  to  help  him.' 

As  Edward  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  David 
entered,  followed  by  most  of  the  boys. 

^  Ah !  boys,'  said  Miss  AValton,  *  you  would  have 
been  late  in  school  if  I  had  not  sent  for  you.' 

^  Please,  ma'am,  Charley  and  I  were  just  thinking 
about  coming,'  replied  Alfred. 

'  Thinhing  about  it  would  not  have  been  enough,' 
she  answered,  '  would  it,  Charley  ?' 

Charley  looked  at  her  with  a  meaning  smile,  and 
replied,  '  No,  ma'am ;  and  I  suppose  we  should  onlij 
have  thought  about  it  until  it  was  too  late,  for  it  was, 
oh !  so  nice  sliding.' 

Miss  W.  I  dare  say  it  was,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  Sunday  is  not  a  day  to  be  given  up  to 
sliding.  Now,  however,  we  must  stop  talking ;  it  is 
time  lor  prayers  and  to  begin  our  lessons.  I  have  a 
story  to  read  to  you,  if  you  are  attentive  to  your  lesson. 
George,  you  say  the  Collect.  What  do  you  say 
Epiphany  means  ? 

Edward.  Manifestation,  or  showing  forth. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  last  Sunday  we  commemorated 
Christ's  manifestation  to  the  Gentiles.  Do  we  read 
of  any  manifestation  to-day?  What  is  the  Gospel 
about  ? 

George.  Christ  sitting  among  the  doctors. 

Miss  W.  What  was  He  there  for  ? 

Alfred.  To  be  taught. 

Miss  W.  He  was  there  both  to  hear  them  and  ask 
them  questions.  And  what  do  we  read  of  those  who 
heard  him  ? 

Francis.  They  were  astonished  at  his  understand- 
ing and  answers. 

3Iiss  W.  What  then  did  He  manifest  before 
them  ? 

Edward.  His  understanding. 

■Miss  W.  That  is  right.     He  showed  that  he  had 
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more  than  human  understanding  by  His  searching 
questions  and  wonderful  answers.  It  was  a  custom 
for  the  Jewish  children  to  be  thus  publicly  taught  in 
the  temple  by  the  doctors,  and  our  blessed  Saviour 
presented  Himself  for  instruction  among  His  com- 
panions. 

'  It  was  like  the  way  ^Ir  Walton  catechizes  us  in 
Church,'  said  Fred. 

*  Yes,  Fred,  it  was  something  like  it,'  replied  Miss 
Walton  ;  ^  only  you  don't  ask  questions  to  be  taught, 
but  simply  answer  when  you  are  questioned.  But 
our  Saviour  manifested  Himself  yet  more  plainly. 
Who  came  to  seek  for  Him  ? 

David.  His  parents. 

3[iss  W.  When  they  found  Him,  and  His  mother 
inquired,  '  Why  hast  Thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?' 
what  did  He  reply  ? 

Francis.  '  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My 
Father's  business  T 

Miss  W.  Whom  did  He  mean  by  His  Father  ? 

Charley.  Almighty  God. 

Miss  W.  By  those  few  words,  then.  He  manifested 
to  His  mother  His  Divine  nature ;  for  how  had  she 
addressed  Him? 

George.  '  Son,  why  has  Thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ? 
Behold,  Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  Thee  sorrowing.' 

Miss  W.  Joseph,  you  know,  was  not  really  His 
father.     But  who  was  His  real  father  ? 

Alfred.  God  was  His  Father. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  this  great  truth  He  taught  to 
all  who  heard  and  understood  those  few  apparently 
simple  words,  ^  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business  V  He  manifested  that  He 
was — what  ? 

Edward.  The  Son  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Before  we  leave  the  Gospel,  mark  one 
more  thing.  Did  He  continue  with  the  doctors 
after  His  Mother's  call  ? 
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Charley.  No,  ma'am.  He  went  down  to  Naza- 
reth, and  was  subject  unto  them. 

Miss  W.  And  His  Mother,  we  read,  ^kept  all 
these  sayings  in  her  heart.'  To  her,  then,  His  words 
conveyed  some  spiritual  meaning,  though  we  ba\'e 
no  reason  to  suppose  they  did  to  the  multitude.  IVe 
will  now  turn  to  the  Collect ;  our  blessed  Saviours 
example  may  help  us  to  understand  it  rightly. 
What  does  ^  beseech '  mean  ? 

Edward.  To  beg  earnestly. 

Miss  W.  Whose  prayers  do  we  ^beseech'  God  to 
receive  ? 

All.  ^The  prayers  of  His  people  which  call  upon 
Him.' 

Miss  W.  And  these  we  ask  Him  to  receive — how  ? 

*  Mercifully,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Who  are  meant  by  God's  people  ? 

Alfred.  All  good  Christians. 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  pray  God  to  do  for  His 
people  ? 

Samuel.  To  ^  grant  that  they  may  both  perceive 
and  know  what  things  they  ought  to  do,  and  also 
may  have  grace  and  power  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  same.' 

Miss  W.  Without  the  help  of  God  we  cannot  even 
^  hnow '  what  is  rig^ht.     Look  at  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 

Henry.  '  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to 
think  anything  as  of  ourselves.' 

Miss  W.  Of  whom,  then,  must  we  seek  ? 

George.  Of  God  ;  ^  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.' 

Miss  W.  What  did  holy  Job  pray  when  he  felt 
liis  own  ignorance  ?     Fred,  you  read  Job,  xxxiv.  32. 

Fred.  '  That  which  I  see  not,  teach  Thou  me.' 

Miss  W.  Can  any  of  you,  boys,  remember  any 
texts  which  show  that  God  alone  can  teach  us  to 
^  know '  and  do  what  is  right  ? 

Edicard.  ^  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you 
both  to  vn\\  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure  V  (Pliil. 
ii.  13.) 
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Francis.  '  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.'     (St. 
John,  XV.  5.) 

Mhs   W,   Very  welL      The  Church  teaches  us, 
therefore,  to  pray  that  God's  people  may  both — ? 

All.  ^iPerceive  and  know  what  things  they  ought 
to  do.' 

Miss  W.  And  when  they  *  perceive  and  know,' 
then  they  need — what  ? 

A  If  red.  '  Grace  and  power  faithfully  to  fulfil  the 
same.' 

3Iiss  W.  By  ^  the  same '  you  mean  what  God  has 
taught  them  to —  ? 

^  Perceive  and  know,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  perceive  V 

Samuel.  To  see. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  we  pray  that  they  may  ^  per- 
ceive,' and  then — ? 

'  Know,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Now  let  us  see  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  frequently  is  practically  to  perceive  and  know 
what  our  duty  is  than  you  might  at  first  suppose. 
What  have  you  been  taught  about  fighting  and 
quarrelling  ? 

All.  That  they  are  wrong. 

Miss  IV.  Yes,  you  ^  know '  this,  and  '  perceive ' 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  live  in  love  and —  ? 

'  Not  to  quarrel,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  that  is  a  general  duty  that 
you  perceive,  or  are  conscious  of.  But  supposing 
you  saw  a  great  strong  boy  cruelly  treating  a  little 
boy,  what  would  you  do  ? 

'  Stop  him,'  cried  several. 

Miss  W,  But  liow  would  you  stop  him  ? 

*  Fight  him,'  said  Edgar,  who  was  a  brave  boy, 
but  not  very  anxious  about  his  duty. 

^  Do  you  all  give  that  answer  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

*  No,'  said  Alfred,  ^  we  ought  not  to  fight  him,  and 
yet  we  couldn't  stand  by  and  do  nothing.' 

1 3  \ 
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3Iiss  TF.  I  don't  think  you  could,  and  I  don'f 
think  it  would  be  right,  either.  Then  you  would 
feel  it  difficult  to  know  how  to  act,  would  you  ? 

^  Yes,  ma'am,  but  we  might  ask  him  to  stop/  said 
Francis. 

Miss  W,  That  would  certainly  be  the  first  thing 
to  do ;  but  supposing  he  would  not  listen  ? 

'  Surely,  then,'  said  several,  '  we  ought  to  make 
him  stop,  if  we  were  able.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  I  think  you  ought,  even  by  force, 
and  though  you  had  to  come  to  blows,  if  you  felt 
sure  the  boy  was  doing  wrong.  But  do  you  think  it 
would  always  be  quite  easy  to  decide  ? 

Charleij.  No,  ma'am,  it  is  sometimes  very  hard. 

Miss  W.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  understand. 
You  may  be  able  to  see  and  know  your  duty  in  a 
general  way,  but  not  always  how  to  act  in  a  par- 
ticular instance  ;  and  therefore  we  see  how  much  we 
need  to  pray  that  we  may —  % 

'  Perceive  and  know  what  things  we  ought  to  do/ 
they  continued. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  it  is  well  at  the  time  of 
difficulty  to  seek  help  from  God.  I  have  only  given 
vou  one  example,  but  it  is  the  same  with  almost 
every  duty.  Is  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  your 
mind  always  the  best  to  do  ? 

Edwai'd.  No,  ma'am ;  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
fight  a  boy  before  we  spoke. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  it  will  not  do  to  follow  your 
own  inclinations,  but  you  must  seek  to  be  guided  by 
the  commands  of  God.  Boys  like  you  particularly 
need  to  do  this  ;  for  it  is  your  great  temptation  to 
follow  eagerly  your  first  impulses,  without  stopping  to 
think  whether  you  are  doing  right  or  wrong.  But 
when  we  both  ^  perceive  and  know '  what  we  ought 
to  do,  is  nothing  more  required  V 

Fred.  Yes;  ^ grace  and  power  faithfully  to  fulfil 
the  same,' 
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Miss  W.  Then  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do  our 
duty,  even  when  we  know  it  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  No ;  we  need  the  grace  of  God  to  give 
us—? 

'  Power,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  '  Grace  and  power '  to  do  our  duty,  and 
to  do  it — how  ? 

'  Faithfully,'  they  all  replied. 

Miss  W.  In  the  instance  you  have  given  me  of 
the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  your  duty  is,  you  will 
see  that  there  is  also  need  of  ^  grace  and  power '  to 
do  it.  Some  boy,  although  he  should  see  it  was 
right  to  try  and  defend  the  little  child,  might  feel —  ? 

'  Afraid,'  said  David. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  others  would  feel  ashamed ; 
a  false  shame  which  is  so  common.  Ouirht  either 
fear  or  shame  to  prevent  his  helping? 

'  Oh,  no  !'  cried  several. 

Miss  W.  Yet  a  boy  who  w^as  ashamed  or  afraid 
would  requii'e  grace  to  enable  him  to  overcome  his 
unwillingness.  If  he  really  wished  to  do  right,  who 
would  help  him  ? 

Charley,  God  would. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  God  by  His  grace  would  give  him 
*  strength  or  power '  to  do  hi^s  duty,  and  overcome 
his  fear  or  shame.  In  every  duty  w^e  need  His  grace 
to  strengthen  our  o^vn  weak  powers.  And  now  tell 
me  how  our  blessed  Saviour  was  an  example  to  us  in 
these  particulars.  Whose  business  was  He  doing 
when  He  sat  among  the  doctors  ? 

Edward.  The  business  of  God,  His  Father. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  He  answered  His  Mother, 
'  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's 
business  ?'  He  felt  that  Plis  Father's  business  was, 
as  it  were,  His  duty.  Yet,  when  His  blessed  Mother 
called  Him,  did  He  refuse  to  return  with  His 
parents  ? 
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George.  No;  'He  went  down  to  Nazareth,  and 
was  subject  unto  them.' 

Miss  W,  His  situation,  then,  seemed  one  of 
difficulty.  To  a  common  child  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  decide  between  the  business  of  His  Father 
and  the  cail  of  His  Mother.     Did  He  doubt  ? 

*No,  He  was  God,  and  He  knew  which  was 
right,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  And  who  would  teach  even  a  little  child 
to  know  his  duty  when  in  a  similar  difficulty  ? 

*  Almighty  God,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Indeed,  if  you  ask  Him,  He  will  always 
guide  you  in  the  right,  and  give  you  power  to  do  it ; 
and  your  blessed  Saviour,  having  been  Himself 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  feels  even  for  the  difficulties 
of  boys  such  as  you.  How  do  we  pray  that  we  may 
do  our  duties  ? 

Several  'FaithfuUy.' 

Miss  W,  We  may,  then,  seem  to  fulfil  our  duties, 
without  having  done  them  '  faithfully  V  Would 
they,  under  such  circumstances,  be  acceptable  to 
God? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  How  ought  you  to  do  your  daily  work  ? 

Edward.  We  ought  to  do  it  well. 

Miss    W.  What  do  you  mean  by  doing  it  well  ? 

Edward.  Not  to  idle,  or  hurry  over  it. 

Miss  W.  Supposing  you  were  left  to  dig  a  piece 
of  ground,  and  you  wished  to  play,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  digging  deep,  only  just  loosened  the 
top — 

'  That  would  be  very  badly  done,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  How  ought  you  to  have  done  it  when 
you  were  trusted  ? 

Alfred.  As  well  as  possible. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  if  you  did  it  as  well  as  you  could, 
then  you  would  have  done  it — how  ? 

Edward.  'Faithfully.' 
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Miss  W.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  were 
careless  over  your  work,  you  would  have  been —  I 

'  Unfaithful,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Now  I  think  you  will  understand  what 
is  meant  by  doing  what  we  ought  to  do  ^  faithfully ' — • 

Charley.  To  do  it  as  well  as  we  can. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  is  partly  what  is  meant.  We 
must  do  it  also  with  a  single  heart,  because  God  bids 
us,  without  thinking  what  is  pleasant  to  our- 
selves. In  the  example  given — would  you,  in  doing 
your  work  well,  be  faithful  to  man  only,  or  to  God 
also? 

Alfred.  To  God  also. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  smallest  action  you  do,  if  done 
rightly,  is  done  to  God  ;  and  you  must  pray  to  Him 
to  enable  you  to  do  each  little  action  of  your  daily 
life  ^faithfully.'  Now  I  will  read  to  you  my 
promised  story.  I  think  it  will  make  your  lesson 
plainer. 


THE  STORY  OF  BASIL  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES. 
CHAPTER  I. 

There  stands  In  a  small  secluded  villaore  in  Ensr- 
land,  a  beautiful  little  church,  surrounded  by  trees. 
The  only  approach  to  it  is  through  a  wood,  by  one 
narrow  winding  road.  Along  this,  a  funeral  is  now 
drawing  near  the  church-yard  gate,  and  is  met  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  followers  of  her  who  is 
going  to  be  laid  in  her  last  earthly  resting-place  are 
few.  There  is,  however,  among  them,  one  boy  of 
about  twelve  years  old,  who  weeps  with  unrestrained 
grief,  as  though  his  very  heart  would  break.  The 
priest  approaches  with  words  of  comfort,  and  the 
boy  raises  his  eyes,  and  for  a  while  the  words  seem 
to  soothe  his  grief,  and  he  dries  his  falling  tears,  and 
listens  to  the  calm  voice  of  the  clergyman  as  h© 
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reads,  ^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth.' 

Then  came  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  ^  And  now, 
Lord,  what  is  my  hope  ?  Truly  my  hope  is  even  in 
Thee ;'  and  they  seem  spoken  to  him,  and  to  bring 
peace  with  them,  and  he  thinks  within  himself, 
^  Mother  used  to  say  I  must  hope  in  God  when  she 
had  gone,  and  that  He  would  not  forsake  me.'  At 
length  they  all  stand  round  the  grave,  and  the  coffin 
is  lowered  ;  and  then  again  the  heart  of  little  Basil 
sinks  within  him,  and  he  feels  indeed  alone,  an 
orphan  in  the  waste  world.  He  looks  into  the  grave — ■ 
a  long,  earnest  look,  as  though  that  would  bring  back 
to  him  his  lost  mother,  and  he  hardly  hears  the  re- 
mainder of  the  service.  But  now  it  is  concluded, 
and  all  prepare  to  leave.  Basil,  however,  stirs  not, 
but  weeps  with  heartfelt  grief. 

Poor  little  Basil !  no  wonder  he  weeps !  for  the 
grave  by  which  he  now  stands  is  the  grave  of  his 
mother.  His  father  had  died  many  years  before, 
and  he  and  his  mother  had  lived  on  in  poverty,  but 
in  the  happiness  of  mutual  love,  earning  daily  sufficient 
for  their  daily  wants.  But  now  she  had  gone,  and  Basil 
had  to  face  the  cold  world  alone.  The  next  day  he  was 
to  be  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in  the  neighbouring 
town.  This  the  parish  authorities  fixed  for  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  submit.  While  Basil  stood  by 
the  grave  of  his  mother  the  clergyman  joined  him, 
and  spoke  to  him  words  of  comfort.  So  kindly,  so 
feelingly  he  spoke,  that  Basil  again  dried  his  weeping 
eyes  and  felt  his  hopes  renewed.  "Mv  Henley  re- 
minded him  that  God  had  especially  promised  to 
watch  over  the  fatherless,  and  bade  him  look  to 
Him  for  comfort  and  guidance ;  and  then,  returning 
into  Church,  they  knelt  down  together,  and  Mr 
Henley  earnestly  besought  God  graciously  to  pro- 
tect and  bless  the  orplian  boy.  When  they  rose 
from  their  knees,  Basil  felt  almost  happy,  and  with  a. 
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firm  determination  that  he  would  try  and  be  a  good 
boy,  that  he  might  meet  his  dear  mother  again  in  a 
better  and  happier  world,  he  left  the  grave. 

The  next  day  found  Basil  at  his  new  home ;  and, 
oh!  how  different  it  was  to  the  one  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  !  The  house  was  situated  in  a  narrow, 
dirty  street,  and  the  work-room  looked  out  into  a 
still  more  gloomy  yard.  Very  soon,  however,  he  was 
set  to  work,  in  company  with  his  master,  John 
Hardman,  his  two  sons,  and  a  journeyman.  They 
laughed  and  talked,  though  they  kept  their  fingers 
steadily  employed,  and  paid  little  attention  to  Basil, 
except  now  and  then  to  direct  him  in  his  occupation. 
Many  tilings  he  heard  as  he  sat  silently  at  work 
v/hich  shocked  his  feelings  and  made  him  more  un- 
happy; for  he  knew  the  words  they  spoke  were 
wicked  words,  the  jests  they  indulged  in,  unseemly ; 
and  while  he  thought  of  his  late  pure  and  happy 
home,  the  tears  trickled  slowly  down  his  cheeks,  and 
he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  live  in  the  midst  of  such 
scenes.  His  attention  was,  however,  diverted  from 
these  musings  by  the  voice  of  Robert,  the  younger 
of  the  two  boys,  who,  though  having  little  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  was  naturally  good-natured.  Me 
crept  close  up  to  Basil,  and  said,  ^What's  the 
matter,  lad  ?  don't  be  a  baby ;  you  will  be  used  to 
your  work  soon.' 

'  I  don't  mind  my  work,'  he  replied  ;  and  then,  un- 
willing to  betray  what  his  thoughts  really  were,  he 
roused  himself,  and  asked,  ^How  many  hours  do 
you  work  ?' 

'  That  depends  upon  Jiim,^  Bob  answered,  wink- 
ing towards  his  father  as  he  spoke. 

But  at  that  moment  the  man  turned  his  head, 
and  Bob  instantly  sprang  into  his  seat  again,  and 
tried  to  appear  busy.  His  father,  however,  had  seen 
him,  and  angrily  bade  him  mind  his  work,  or  he 
should  feel  the  stick ;  then  turning  to  Basil,  he  said, 
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'And  you,  boy,  I  tell  you  at  once,  must  work,  or 
you'll  get  nothing  to  eat  here.  I  didn't  take  you  to 
be  idle,  and  to  make  others  so  too.' 

Basil  knew  this  was  unjust,  but,  making  no  reply, 
he  continued  his  work. 

Presently  Hardraan  left  the  room,  and  instantly 
Bob  was  at  Basil's  side  again,  saying,  '  Now,  lad, 
we  can  talk,  and  father  will  know  nothing  about  it. 
I  want  to  put  you  up  to  our  ways  here.' 

Basil  instantly  felt  this  was  not  right,  and  yet 
doubted  whether  he  ought  to  speak.  Robert  was 
older  than  himself,  and  it  would  look  unkind  to  re- 
prove him,  when  he  evidently  spoke  out  of  kind 
feeling  to  him.  Rapidly  again  he  thought — '  But 
surely  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  ought  to  speak ; 
if  he  were  talking  to  any  body  else  it  would  be  no 
business  of  mine.'  He  therefore  looked  at  Bob, 
and  said,  '  You  are  very  good  to  want  to  talk  to  me, 
but  you  had  better  not,  as  your  father  told  you  to 
mind  your  work.' 

'  Stuff,  boy  r  he  replied ;  '  I  tell  you  he'll  know 
nothinjx  about  it.' 

Again  Basil  thought,  *  Must  1  say  more  V  and 
again  he  ventured,  and  said,  ^  Oh,  but  that  makes 
no  difference ;  please  go  on  with  your  work.  I 
shouldn't  like  you  to  be  scolded  on  my  account.' 

At  this  Bob  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  called 
out,  '  I  declare  we've  got  a  young  parson  here. 
He  thinks  I  am  to  work  when  father  is  out  of  sight' ; 
but  1  promise  him  he's  mistaken.' 

The  laugh  was  joined  in  by  the  other  two,  and 
poor  Basil  felt  the  blood  mounting  into  his  cheeks, 
partly  with  shame,  partly  with  annoyance,  but  he 
msely  said  no  more.  The  sound  of  Hardman's  foot- 
steps approaching  the  room  soon  brought  Bob  to  his 
seat  again,  and  made  the  other  two  work  diligently. 

At  length  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  and  the  boys, 
throwing  down   their  work,   rushed   out    into    the 
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court ;  the  two  men  also  left  the  room.  Basil,  how- 
ever, sat  still,  thinking  over  his  past  and  future  life. 
He  was  afraid  he  had  vexed  Robert,  and  yet  he  felt 
sure  he  had  done  right,  and  this  thought  comforted 
him.  He  dwelt  a  few  moments  upon  the  words  the 
clergyman  had  said  to  him  by  his  mother's  grave, 
and  then,  standing  up — for  he  feared  to  kneel,  lest  he 
should  be  seen — he  prayed  to  God  to  bless  him,  and 
teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  the  words  that 
came  unsought  into  his  mind  were  those  of  the 
Collect  for  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany 
It  seemed  to  express  just  what  he  wislied ;  thiit 
God  would  teach  him  to  ^  perceive  and  know  what 
things  he  ought  to  do,  and  also  give  him  grace 
and  power  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  same.'  The  scene 
of  that  morning  had  made  him  feel  how  hard  it  was 
sometimes  to  know  what  was  right,  and  how  harder 
still  it  was  to  do  it.  Having  said  tliis  Collect  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  felt  much  happier,  and  in  a 
moment  afterwards,  when  Bob  entered  the  room, 
saying,  '  Come,  (what  do  they  call  you  ?)  don't  be  a 
parson  any  longer  ;  come  and  play  while  you  can  ;  it 
isn't  much  that  you'll  get,  I  can  tell  you' — he  cheer- 
fully answered,  ^I'll  come,'  and,  taking  up  his  cap, 
followed  Bob  into  the  yard,  and  joined  the  boys 
for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  their  play, 
almost  enjoying  himself. 

The  dinner  being  ready,  stopped  their  game,  and 
he  followed  his  companions  into  the  dirty  kitchen, 
where  the  rest  of  the  family  were  assembled,  one 
elder  girl  and  two  or  three  children.  And  now 
Basil  had  another  diflSculty.  He  had  always  been 
taught  to  ask  God's  blessing  on  the  food  he  was 
about  to  eat,  and  he  waited,  expecting  it  as  usual ; 
but  they  all  instantly  began  to  eat  without  such  a 
thought.  Happily,  Basil  was  not  yet  helped,  so 
that  he  had  time,  unobserved,  to  say  a  few  w^ords  to 
himself,  and  to  think  that  another  day  he  would  do  it 
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unnoticed  before  he  came  into  the  room,  for  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  right  for  him,  a  little 
boy,  to  attract  attention  by  doing  differently  to  all 
the  others  at  table. 


'  And  now,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  it  is  Church- 
time  ;  we  must  leave  the  story  to  be  finished  another 
day.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,'  said  Alfred,  '  Robert  did  not  do 
his  work  "faithfully,"  did  he,  when  he  jumped  up 
and  left  it  when  his  father  was  out  of  sight  V 

Miss  W,  No,  Alfred,  he  certainly  did  not ;  but 
little  Basil  was  faithfid  to  his  sense  of  duty,  when  he 
begged  Bob  not  to  leave  his  work,  though  it  was 
very  unpleasant  to  do  so.  Duty  is  not  always 
})leasant,  as  we  shall  find  when  we  go  on  with  the 
story  ;  but  it  brings  its  own  reward. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
U  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

©j)e  0tton^  ^iitinmj  after  (S^pipfiaui)* 

COLLECT. 

Almiglity  and  Everlasting  God,  who  dost  govern  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth ;  mercifully  liear  the  sup- 
plications  of  Thy  people,  aiid  grant  us  Thy  peace  all 
the  days  of  our  life  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

'  Before  we  begin  the  Catecliising  on  the  Collect/ 
said  ^liss  Walton,  *  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
manifestation  we  read  of  to-day.  To  what  do  we 
read,  in  the  Gospel,  that  Jesus  was  invited  ?' 

Fred.  To  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee. 

Miss  W,  Was  Galilee  only  inhabited  by  Jews  ? 

Francis.  By  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Miss  W,  Here,  then,  Jesus  went  to  a  marriage. 
What  was  wanting  at  the  feast  ? 

Edgar.  Wine. 

Miss  W.  How  did  our  Saviour  supply  the  want  ? 

Several.  He  changed  water  into  wine. 

Miss  W.  Did  he  use  any  outward  means  ? 

Alfred.  No,  He  ordered  the  water-pots  to  be 
filled  with  water,  and  bade  the  servants  give  to  the 
governor. 

'  And  when  he  tasted  it,'  said  Charley,  *  it  was 
wine.' 

Miss  W.  Our  Saviour  willed  it,  and  it  was  done 
Was  this  the  work  of  man  ? 

Edward.  No,  the  work  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  power  of  man  alone  could  not, 
by  a  word,  have  wrought  a  change  so  instantaneous. 
Jesus,  then,  by  this  miracle,  manifested  His  divine —  ? 
^^o.  10.  K 
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^  Power,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  Does  the  Gospel  say  power  ? 

All.  No,  glory. 

Miss  JV.  In  every  manifestation  of  Himself  as  He 
really  was ;  Jesus  manifested  His  glory.  To  whom 
did  He  manifest  it  at  this  feast  ? 

Fred.  To  the  servants. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  to  all  who  were  present ;  but 
on  whom  alone  does  it  seem  to  have  had  effect  ? 

Andrew.  On  the  disciples  ;  they  believed  on  Him. 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  now  that  we  have  traced  the 
manifestation  of  to-day,  (and  each  Sunday  after 
Epiphany  we  shall  find  some  fresh  manifestation  of 
His  divine  nature,  by  acts  of  mercy,  and  power),  let 
us  turn  to  the  Collect.  What  two  titles  do  we 
give  to  God  in  this  Collect  ? 

Several.  '  Almighty '  and  '  Everlasting.* 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  Almighty  ? 

James,  Able  to  do  all  thinofs. 

Miss  W.  What  does  Everlasting  mean  ? 

Samuel.  To  last  for  ever. 

Miss  W.  It  means  something  more  than  that, 
when  appHed  to  Almighty  God.  He  will  not  only 
be /or  Everlasting,  but  He  has  been  from — ? 

'  Everlasting,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  any  verse  in  the 
Psalms  which  expresses  this  \ 

George.  '  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting^  Thou  art  God.' 
(Psalm  xc.  2.  Bib.  ver.) 

Miss  W.  The  same  mystery  is  taught  us  in  Rev. 
i.  8.     Henry,  read  it. 

Henry.  '1  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which 
was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty.' 

Miss  W.  Then  when  we  call  Almighty  God,  Ever- 
lasting, we  mean  that  He  ever  was,  and —  ? 
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*Ever  will  be/  said  Alfred. 
'    *  Samuel,  what  are  you  doing?'  said  Miss  Walton, 
observing  that  he  was  whispering  and  smiling  to  his 
next  companion  ;  ^  how  can  you  dare  to  be  thought- 
less, when  we  are  speaking  of  so  great  a  mystery  ?' 

Sanmel  looked  ashamed,  and  Miss  Walton  waited 
a  few  moments,  to  see  that  they  were  all  attentive, 
and  then  continued :  '  Such  high  and  holy  doctrines 
as  these  you  must  ever  think  and  speak  of  with  the 
deepest  reverence.  I ,  feel  almost  afraid  to  speak  of 
them  to  you  in  class,  especially  if  I  see  anything  like 

'  Please,  ma'am,'  said  Charley,  ^  is  it  right  to  think 
much  about  such  things  ?' 

'  It  is  well  to  think  of  them,'  replied  !Miss  Walton, 
*  when  we  can  do  so  undisturbed,  that  we  may  learn 
to  fear  and  love  Him  who  is  above  all.  But  you 
must  be  very  sure  you  do  it  with  reverence  and 
care ;  to  try  and  learn  from  your  thoughts,  and  not 
to  indulge  vain  curiosity.  What  do  we  say  Al- 
mighty Grod  governs  V 

Fred.  '  All  thino-s  in  heaven  and  earth.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  governs  ? 

Francis.  Rules. 
;   Miss  W.  Where  does  God  rule  ? 

David.  Both  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Miss  W.  Whom  does  He  govern  in  heaven  ? 

Alfred.  The  holy  angels. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  their  whole  delight  is  to  obey 
and  worship  God.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  how  do  we 
pray  that  we  on  earth  may  do  his  will  I 

Several.  '  As  it  is  in  heaven.' 

Miss  W.  And  how  is  God's  will  done  in  heaven  ? 

Edw.  Perfectly. 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  God  governs  in  heaven 
those  who  yield  a  willing  obedience.  Is  it  always  so 
on  earth  % 

Fred.  No ;  wicked  people  don't  like  to  obey  God. 
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Miss  W,  All  are  under  His  government,  but  all 
do  not  "willingly  submit.  Do  you  remember  bow 
Hannali  in  lier  prayer  describes  God's  unlimited 
power  over  every  thing  ?     Look  at  1  Sam.  ii.  6-10. 

Edgar.  ^  The  Lord  killeth,  and  maketh  alive  :  He 
bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up.  The 
Lord  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich  :  He  bringeth 
low,  and  lifteth  up.  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of 
the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dung- 
hill, to  set  them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them 
inherit  the  throne  of  glory  :  for  the  pillars  of  the 
earth  are  the  Lord's,  and  He  hath  set  the  world 
upon  them.  He  will  keep  the  feet  of  His  saints,  and 
the  wicked  shall  be  silent  in  darkness  ;  for  by  strength 
shall  no  man  prevail ;  the  adversaries  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  broken  to  pieces;  out  of  heaven  shall  He 
thunder  upon  them  :  the  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  and  He  shall  give  strength  unto  His 
kingj  and  exalt  the  horn  of  His  anointed.' 

Miss  W.  Do  we  read  anything  like  this  in  the 
Psalms  ? 

Francis.  '  God  is  the  Judge,  He  putteth  down  one 
and  setteth  up  another.'  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8.) 

Miss  W.  Once  more,  look  at  Prov.  xvi.  4. 

Samuel.  ^  The  Lord  made  all  things  for  Himself: 
yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil.' 

Miss  W.  Thus  we  learn  that  nothing  happens 
without  God's  governing  Hand  appointing  or  allow- 
ing. Do  you  remember  any  example  we  have  given 
to  us  in  the  Bible,  of  God's  exercising  His  rule  over 
the  disobedient  and  \\dcked? 

Edwaini.  Yes,  Pharaoh  was  an  example. 

George.  And  Nebuchadnezzar,  driven  from  liis 
throne. 

Miss  W.  Both  of  these  are  very  good  examples. 
Turn  to  the  account  of  the  second,  Dan.  iv.  Yv^ho 
was  Nebuchadnezzar? 

Fred-  King  of  Babylon. 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  a  king,  and  a  very  great  kinor. 
'  Thou,  O  king,  that  art  grown  and  become  strong : 
for  thy  greatness  is  grown  and  reacheth  unto  heaven, 
and  thy  dominion  to  the  end  of  the  earth.'  (ver.  22.) 
Did  God  warn  him  that  punishment  was  coming 
upon  him  ? 

George.  Yes,  by  a  dream. 
;    3fiss^W,  Why  did  God  do  this  ? 

Char.  That  he  might  repent.  ^Wherefore,  O 
king,... break  oiF  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thy 
iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor ;  if  it  may  be 
a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.'  (ver.  27.) 

3Iiss  W.  Did  he  humble  himself  and  repent  ? 

AU.  No. 

Miss  W.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months 
what  happened  ? 

George.  He  w^as  driven  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  this  punishment  was  sent  upon  him 
for  his  pride,  but  when  his  reason  returned,  what  did 
he  acknowledge  concerning  the  power  of  God  ? 

Alfred.  '  I  blessed  the  Most  High,  and  I  praised 
and  honoured  Him  that  liveth  for  ever,  whose 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  His  king- 
dom is  from  generation  to  generation.  And  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  reputed  as  nothing :  and 
He  doeth  according  to  His  will  in  the  army  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth : 
and  none  can  stay  His  hand,  or  say  unto  Him,  What 
doest  Thou?... Now  I,  Nebuchadnezzar,  praise  and 
extol,  and  honour  the  King  of  heaven,  all  whose 
works  are  truth,  and  His  Avays  judgment :  and  those 
that  walk  in  pride  He  is  able  to  abase.'  (ver.  34, 35-37.) 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  we  see  by  this  example, 
now  even  the  wicked,  though  unwillingly,  are  under 
the  government  of  God.  But  how  ought  we  all  to 
submit  to  Him  ? 

Edward.  Willingly. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  as  the  angels  in  heaven  do.     Now 
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that  we  have  finished  what  may  be  called  the  ad- 
dress, before  we  begin  the  petition,  tell  me,  why  do 
you  think  the  addresses  are  often  so  long  and  so  ftdl  ? 
'  We  don't  know,  ma'am,'  said  Charley. 
Miss  W.  If  we  truly  realize  (I  mean  if  it  really 
enters  into  our  minds)  how  great  and  awful  God  is  ; 
that  He  is  Almighty — Everlasting — and  governs  all 
things,  how  should  we  feel  in  drawing  near  to  Him  ? 
Supposing,  now,  that  you  are  sent  upon  a  message 
to  some  gentleman,  and  when  you  come  to  the  house, 
you  find  everything  very  magnificent ;  many  fine 
servants  walking  about,  and  carriages  and  horses 
standing  at  the  door ;  indeed,  everything  to  show 
you  how  great  and  rich  this  gentleman  is.  How  do 
vou  feel  about  going  up  to  the  house  to  speak  to  him  ? 
Cliar.  We  feel  afraid. 

Miss  W.  If  you  were  as  great  and  rich  yourself, 
would  you  feel  afraid  ? 

'  1  suppose  not,'  said  Charley  ;  '  we  are  afmid  be- 
cause everything  is  so  much  grander  than  we  are.' 

*  I  was  frightened,'  said  Francis,  '  when  Mr  Wal- 
ton sent  me  to  Lord  Norgrove's ;  I  felt  so  shabby 
and  poor.' 

Miss  W.  If  it  is  thus  with  earthly  greatness,  what 
ouMit  we  to  feel  when  we  realize  the  greatness  of  God? 
'  We  ought  to  feel  how  little  and  sinful  we  are,' 
said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  we  should  be  humbled  ;  and  there- 
fore we  think  of  God's  greatness — of  His  Almighty 
and  Everlasting  power — before  we  begin  to  pray; 
in  order  that  we  may  be  duly  humbled,  and  feel  our 
own  exceeding  weakness  and  sinfulness,  when  com- 
pared to  God's  great  might  and  power.  Should  we^ 
then,  say  the  address  thoughtlessly  ? 
All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  No,  we  should  try  and  realize  what  we 
say,  to  fit  ourselves  to  offer  the  petitions  that  follow. 
What  is  the  first  petition  in  this  Collect  ? 
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Several.  ^  Mercifully  hear  the  supplications  of  Thy 
people.' 

Miss  W.  We  are  sinful  creatures ;  have  we  then 
any  claim  upon  God  to  hear  our  prayers  ? 

Edw.  No,  ma'am,  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Then  whenever  God  does  hear  us,  it  is 
of  His — what  ? 

Several.  Mercy. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  are  we  able  of  ourselves  to  ob- 
tain what  we  ask  of  God  ? 

George.  No,  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  help 
ourselves. 

Miss  W.  Then  when  we  apply  to  Him,  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  ourselves — ? 

'  Helpless,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  If  a  man  gives  assistance  to  one  who 
has  no  claim  upon  him,  and  yet  is  utterly  unable  to 
help  himself,  what  do  you  say  he  has  been  ? 

'  Merciful,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  So  it  is  Avith  Almighty  God.  It  is  mer- 
ciful of  Him  to  hear  us  when  we  have  no  claim  upon 
Him,  nay,  may  have  even  deserved  His  anger,  and 
are  quite  unable  to  help  ourselves.  Do  we  pray 
that  He  will  do  this  in  the  collect  ? 

Henry.  Yes,  '  mercifully  hear  the  supplications  of 
Thy  people.' 

Miss  W .  That  is,  according  to  His  mercy.  We 
shall  find  similar  expressions  in  the  versicles  in  the 
litany. 

Edward.  '  GracioiLsly  look  upon  our  afflictions.' 

A  If  red.  '  Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts. 
Mercifully  forgive  the  sins  of  Thy  people.  Favourably 
with  mercy  hear  our  prayer,  and  graciously  hear  us.' ' 

Miss  W.  Now  let  us  proceed  with  the  collect. 
What  do  we  ask  Him  to  grant  us  % 

Andrew.  His  *  peace  all  the  days  of  our  life.' 

Miss  W.  What  is  the  last  thing  the  clergyman 
gives  us  before  leaving  church  ? 
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Charley,  The  blessing.  '  The  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and 
of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.' 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  and  when  the  clergyman  says  these 
words,  what  do  the  people  receive  % 

Alfred.  «  The  peace  of  God.' 

Miss  W,  God  gives  it  to  them — by  whom  ? 

Frank.  By  the  clergyman. 

Miss  W.  When  a  clergyman  enters  a  sick  man's 
house,  what  does  he  first  say  ? 

Edward.  '  Peace  be  to  this  house,  and  to  all  that 
dwell  in  it.' 

3Iiss  W.  And  what  peace  rests  upon  it. 

Several.  '  The  peace  of  God.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  right,  our  blessed  Saviour  gave 
this  power  to  His  Apostles  when  He  sent  them 
to  preach.     Look  at  St.  Luke,  x.  5,  6. 

Samuel.  *Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first 
say,  Peace  be  to  this  house.  And  if  the  son  of 
peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it ;  if  not, 
it  shall  turn  to  you  again.' 

Miss  W.  And  what  peace  was  that  which  the 
Apostles  had  to  give  ? 

Edward.  The  peace  of  God.  ^  Peace  I  leave 
with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  :  not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.'  (St.  John,  xiv. 
27.) 

Miss  W.  Then  the  clergyman  is,  as  it  were,  the 
channel  by  which  the  peace  of  God  reaches  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  But  do  all  receive  this  peace 
when  the  blessing  is  pronounced  ? 

Fred.  No,  only  the  good. 

Miss  W.  K  the  house  was  not  worthy,  the  peace 
would  return  again.  So  it  is  still ;  the  peace  of 
God  only  reaches  those  who  are  worthy.  Does 
God  never  give  peace  except  thi'ough  the  mouth  of 
the  clergyman? 
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^Does  He  not  give  it  when  we  pray  for  itf 
asked  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  does  ;  and  therefore  we  asli 
for  it  in  this  collect ;  and  we  may  not  only  use 
this  prayer  when  the  clergyman  offers  it  up  for  us, 
and  with  us,  in  the  Church,  but  at  any  time  when 
we  feel  troubled  or  perplexed.  When  was  it  that 
our  Saviour  bequeathed  His  peace  ? 

David,  Just  before  His  crucifixion. 

Miss  W.  Very  well,  that  was  when  He  was  pray- 
ing for  the  whole  Church,  and  the  blessing  of  peace 
was  left  for  every  member  of  that  Church.  St. 
Paul  promises  this  peace  to  all  the  faithful.  Look 
at  Phil.  iv.  7. 

Fred.  '  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds, 
through  Christ  «Tesus. 

Miss  IF.  God  will  mercifully  grant  us  this  peace 
whenever  we  earnestly  seek  for  it ;  but  still,  which 
is  His  appointed  means  for  our  obtaining  it  ? 

Seveixil.  The  blessing  of  the  clergyman. 

Miss  W.  When  therefore  the  JBishop  or  Priest 
gives  us  the  blessing,  how  should  we  receive  it  I 
as  from  whom  % 

Edvjard.  As  from  God. 

Miss  W,  In  what  posture  do  we  receive  it  ? 

AIL  Kneeling. 

Miss  W.  Should  we  repeat  the  words  after  the 
clergyman,  or  only  listen  ? 

Several.  We  should  listen. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  should  listen  to  it  as  to  a 
message  from  God,  and  hope  and  look  for  His 
peace  to  rest  upon  us,  even  as  we  pray  that  it  may 
do.     How  long  do  we  pray  for  it  to  remain  with  us  ? 

James.  All  the  days  of  our  life. 

Miss  W.  And  though  it  is  spoken  to  us  bi/  the 
clergyman,  we  can  only  receive  it  through  whom  ? 

All.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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Miss  W,  Yes,  it  can  only  be  through  Him  who 
is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And  now  that  will  do  for 
the  lesson  on  the  Collect. 

^  Please,  ma'am/  said  several  of  the  boys,  '  do 
read  some  more  of  Basil  to  us.' 

'  I  intended  to  do  so,  boys,'  answered  Miss  Wal- 
ton, '  if  there  were  time.  As  there  is  still  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  think  I  may  begin.  Where  did  we 
leave  off?' 

'  Basil  was  going  to  dinner,'  said  Alfred. 

'  Very  well ;  now  sit  still,'  said  Miss  Walton,  *  and 
I  will  go  on.' 

The  boys  drew  their  forms  closer,  and  looked 
eagerly  at  Miss  Walton,  while  she  read  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  chapter  of 

BASIL  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  time  taken  over  the  dinner  at  Hardman's 
was  but  short,  and  immediately  afterwards  they  all 
returned  to  their  work  again.  Much  the  same 
scenes  occurred  as  in  the  morning,  only  they  talked 
rather  more  to  Basil  than  they  had  done  before ; 
and  Dick,  the  eldest  boy,  sat  next  to  Basil,  Hard- 
man  thinking  he  was  less  likely  than  Bob  to  play 
with  the  new  comer.  Dick  was  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  years  old,  and  though  a  handsome- 
looking  boy,  there  was  a  something  in  his  face  that 
Basil  turned  from  with  dislike.  There  was  a  know- 
ing, cunning,  look  about  him,  which  seemed  to  say 
he  w^as,  in  his  own  opinion,  wiser  and  cleverer  than 
his  companions.  When  he  spoke  to  Basil,  as  he 
did  many  times,  he  had  none  of  the  oif-hand, 
friendly  manner  which  was  so  remarkable  in  Bob  ; 
rather  he  appeared  to  feel  that  Basil  was  quite  in- 
ferior to  himself,  and  he  spoke  with  a  patronizing  air. 

'  You  get  on  well  with  your  work,  Basil,'  he  said  ; 
'  if  you  only  stick  to  it,  you'll  make  a  good  work- 
man, I  dare  say.' 
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^  I  hope  I  shall,'  replied  Basil,  ^  but  it  feels  awkward 
to  me  now ;  you  work  so  fast  to  what  I  do.' 

'  /  work  very  fast,'  said  Dick ;  ^  but  you  can't 
say  so  of  Bob  there — he's  an  idle  fellow — you  must 
not  copy  him,  or  you'll  never  come  to  any  good.' 

Basil  made  no  reply  to  this,  thinking  it  unkind 
of  Dick  to  speak  so  of  his  brother  ;  and  in  truth  Basil 
felt  much  more  inclined  to  like  Bob  than  Dick ;  nor 
had  he  noticed  much  difference  in  their  manner  of 
working;  shortly  after,  Dick  spoke  again,  saying, 
'  I'll  make  haste  and  finish  my  bit  of  work,  and 
then  I'll  help  you.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Basil,  ^that  is  very  kind  ;'  but 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  uncomfortable,  as  thouo-h 
Dick  had  some  hidden  reason  for  his  kindness,  and 
though  he  tried  to  put  away  the  thought  as  unjust, 
Dick's  manner  recalled  it  ao;ain  and  aorain. 

Time  went  on  in  this  way  until  the  day's  work 
was  finished,  and  Dick,  true  to  his  word,  had  helped 
Basil,  and  had  throughout  the  afternoon  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  outward  kindness.  He  showed 
him  how  to  put  up  the  shutters,  and  do  several  little 
pieces  of  work  which  were  expected  of  the  appren- 
tice, and  then  bidding  him  good  night,  saying  he 
was  going  out,  and  most  likely  Basil  would  be 
asleep  when  he  came  back,  he  called  Grossman,  the 
foreman,  and  they  set  oiF  together.  Dick  whis- 
pered, as  he  passed  Basil,  ^  You  needn't  tell  father 
we  went  out,'  and  before  he  could  receive  an  answer, 
the  two  left  the  yard.  Basil  ran  to  the  door  after 
them,  and  just  heard  Dick  say  to  his  companion,  as 
they  turned  down  the  narrow  alley  close  by  ;  ^  I  could 
make  any  thing  of  that  boy.  I  dare  say  he'll  prove 
useful  to  us  some  day.' 

Basil  wondered  what  they  could  mean,  and 
whether  they  were  speaking  of  him.  While  he 
stood  pondering,  Bob  ran  out  of  the  shop,  and 
throwing  his  arm  round  Basil's  neck,  said  :  '  There  ! 
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again  you  stand  thinking ;  I  never  saw  the  like  of 
you  before.  You  are  always  asleep,  or  something. 
I  shall  never  get  on  with  you,  if  you  are  not  more 
alive.     AVhat  are  you  standing  there  for?' 

*  I've  just  been  shutting  the  shutters,'  he  replied, 
'and  then  looked  out  into  the  street.  It  is  so  odd 
to  me  to  live  in  a  town.' 

*  Why,  where  did  you  live  ?'  asked  Bob.  *  In 
some  out-of-the-way  place,  I  am  sure.' 

^  I  lived  near  a  village,  our  house  standing  in 
the  middle  of  a  field,  and  I  used  to  play  there,  and 
in  the  garden,'  said  Basil. 

'  Ah !  but  that  was  stupid  work ;  I  am  sure 
you'll  like  the  town  better.  Come !  we'll  go  out, 
and  you  shall  see  something  of  it,'  said  Bob. 

*  Are  we  allowed  to  go  ?'  asked  Basil. 

'  Oh !  yes,'  replied  Bob,  '  if  we  arn't  out  very 
late,  father  don't  mind,  when  our  work  is  done  ;  only 
he  tells  us  to  get  to  bed  in  good  time,  which  I 
sometimes  do,  and  sometimes  don't.  It  is  only  half- 
past  eight  now,  so  that  we  can  go  for  a  bit.' 

Basil  consented,  and  they  set  off  together.  It 
was  but  little  they  could  see  by  lamp-light,  but  that 
little  was  new  and  interesting  to  Basil.  Many  of 
the  shops  were  still  open,  and  they  looked  bright  and 
gay.  Presently  they  passed  a  Church,  and  Basil 
asked  if  that  was  where  Bob  went  to  ? 

'  When  I  was  a  little  shaver,'  said  he,  '  I  used 
to  go,  but  now  I  don't  go  anywhere.' 

Basil  felt  surprised,  and  said  he  always  went  to 
Church. 

'You  will  soon  leave  it  off,  then,'  said  Bob, 
'for  you'll  get  no  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning 
till  ten  o'clock,  and  in  the  evening  mother  goes 
out,  and  the  apprentice  takes  care  of  the  house.' 

Poor  Basil  knew  not  what  to  say  to  this ;  at 
length  he  asked,  '  Would  they  be  angry  if  /  went 
in  the  morning  ?  am  I  wanted  then  V 
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^  No,  you  arn't  wanted,  that  I  know  of,  but  you'll  not 
be  fool  enough  to  go  without  your  breakfast,  surely/ 
'  I  have    often    gone    without    breakfast,'  he  re- 
plied, ^  so  I  suppose  I  can  again.' 

Just  then,  the  clock  striking  nine,  Basil  proposed 
that  they  should  go  back,  so  turning  round  tliey 
retraced  their  steps,  keeping  up  a  full  talk  ail  the 
way.  Reaching  home,  they  went  straight  up  to 
bed,  and,  to  Basil's  surprise,  found  Dick  and  Cross- 
man  there  before  them,  both  readin^]^  a  dirtv-lookin^r 
pamphlet. 

Bob  and  Basil  began  to  prepare  themselves  for 
bed.  And  now  again  poor  Basil  was  in  a  sore 
difficulty.  Grossman  and  Dick  threw  themselves  on 
their  bed  with  all  their  clothes  on,  and  Bob  had  his 
off  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  immediately 
jumped  into  the  other  bed,  which  Basil  was  to  share 
y/ith  him.  They  none  of  them  read  the  Bible,  none 
of  them  knelt  in  prayer;  what  was  Basil  to  do? 
An  almost  unconquerable  feeling  of  shame  came 
over  him,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  must  do  as  others  did. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and  the  Temptei' 
whispered  in  his  heart,  '  Say  your  prayers  after  you 
get  into  bed.'  But  to  this  his  conscience  replied, 
'  No,  I  have  been  told  I  ought  to  kneel ;  I  must  do 
it  to-night,  or  I  never  can.'  But,  oh  !  how  unhappy 
he  felt !  He  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  alone 
for  five  minutes. 

^  Do  be  quick  and  put  out  that  candle,'  shouted 
Grossman  ;  '  I  can't  sleep  with  that  light  burning.' 

'  I'll  put  it  out  directly,'  answered  Basil. 

'  Put  it  out  noiv,  will  you,'  answered  the  man. 

With  trembling  hands  Basil  obeyed,  and  then, 
sinking  on  his  knees,  feeling  the  darkness  quite  a 
relief,  with  a  heavy  heart  he  began  his  evening 
prayers.  As  he  proceeded  his  heart  became  lighter, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  his  mother  looking  smilingly 
upon  him,  and  he  felt  that  his  Almighty  Father  was 
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pleased  with  him,  and  as  he  knelt  he  felt  more  and 
more  brave,  making,  before  he  rose,  a  firm  resolu- 
tion that  nothing  should  prevent  him  saying  his 
prayers  night  and  morning.  He  rose  up  in  peace, 
and  with  a  noiseless  step  reached  his  bed  and  crept 
into  it.  Grossman,  however,  had  heard  him  move, 
and,  with  an  angry  voice,  ordered  him  to  He  still, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  know  that  Basil  had  only 
just  got  into  bed.  He  did  he  still,  nor  was  it  long 
before  he  fell  into  a  sweet,  sound  sleep,  from  which 
he  never  awoke  until  dayHght  next  morning. 

Thus  passed  the  first  day  of  Basil's  apprentice- 
ship. It  had  been  one  of  difficulty  to  a  child  like 
him.  But,  trusting  in  a  higher  Power  than  his  own 
feeble  strength,  he  had  acted  bravely  and  rightly 
throughout ;  and  when  he  laid  his  weary  head  upon 
his  pillow,  he  felt  that  peace  which  ever  follows  the 
right  discharge  of  duty — a  peace  that  even  his  lonely 
situation  and  the  many  difficulties  that  surrounded 
him  could  not  take  away,  for  it  was  the  '  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding.' 

'We  must  now  leave  Basil,'  said  Miss  Walton. 
*  We  will  leave  him  while  he  is  at  peace.' 

'  That  is  not  all  the  story,  is  it  ?'  asked  several. 

Miss  W.  No,  not  all,  but  as  much  as  we  have 
time  for  now. 

'  I  do  so  want  to  hear  more,'  said  Charley. 

'  And  so  do  I,  and  so  do  I,'  echoed  several. 

'  You  must  wait  patiently,  notwithstanding,'  said 
Miss  Walton.  '  Perhaps  you  shall  hear  more  next 
Sunday.' 

'  O,  don't  say  "perhaps,"  say  "  certainly,'"  begged 
Alfred. 

'  I  must  only  say  "  perhaps," '  said  Mss  Walton,  'or 
I  might  be  obliged  to  break  my  word.' 
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COLLECT. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  mercifully  look  upon 
our  infirmities^  and  in  all  our  dangers  and  Jiecessities 
stretch  forth  thy  right  hand  to  help  and  defend  us  ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

PAET  I. 

*•  Who  will   fetch  my  Prayer-Book  f    asked    IMiss 
Walton,  as  she  took  her  seat,  '  I  have  forgotten  it.' 

^I  will,'  said  Fred;  and  although  several  others 
called  out,  *I  will,'  Fred  was  at  the  school-room 
door  before  any  of  them  had  risen  from  their  seats, 
and  holding  it  in  his  hand  to  prevent  others  passing 
him,  he  asked,  '  Please,  ma'am,  where  shall  I 
find   it?' 

'  The  maid  will  give  it  to  you  out  of  my  bookcase,' 
answered  Miss  Walton,  '  if  you  will  ask  her.' 

In  an  instant  Fred  was  gone,  and  before  prayers 
began,  returned,  and  with  a  bright  smile,  and  a  face 
flushed  with  the  speed  at  wliich  he  had  run,  handed 
the  book  to  Miss  Walton. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said,  '  willing  Fred.  I  know 
M'hom  I  mil  have  for  my  little  page  when  I  want 
one.  You  are  just  in  time,  Fred,  for  prayers.'  Then 
Miss  Walton,  standing  up,  gave  her  diiferent  words 
of  command. 

*  Silence  /'  and  in  a  moment  all  voices  were  hushed. 

'  Stand :'  and  like  one  body  they  stood. 
No.  11.  L 
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'Kneel:"*  and  again  like  one  body  they  all  knelt 
forward  where  they  stood. 

*  Attention  P  and  instantly  the  children  shut  their 
eyes  and  put  their  hands  together,  while  she  (or  ^Ir 
Walton,  if  he  were  present)  read  a  few  collects  and 
versicles,  when  the  children's  voices  might  be  heard  in 
the  united  Amen,  and  in  the  answers  to  the  versicles, 
offering  their  hearty  prayers  to  Almighty  God. 

'  All  the  Collects  well  repeated  but  yours,  Henry,' 
said  Miss  Walton.  '  You  are  sadly  careless  in  your 
learning.  I  shall  expect  the  Collect  more  perfectly 
said  in  the  afternoon.  And  now,  boys,  read  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.  We  pray  God  in  this  Collect 
to  look  mercifully  upon — what  I 

Several,  Our  infirmities. 

Miss  W.  Who  dr;-  you  read  in  the  Gospel  came  to 
our  Lord,  and  worshipped  Him  ? 

Fred.  A  leper, 
r  Miss  W,  What  is  meant  by  a  leper  ? 

Edivard,  A  person  ill  with  the  leprosy. 

Miss  W,  What  sort  of  a  disease  was  the  leprosy  % 

Alfred.  A  very  dreadful  disease,  which  no  man 
could  cure. 

Miss  W,  What  do  you  mean  by  infii'mity  ?  The 
leprosy  was  this  poor  man's —  ? 

^  Infirmity,'  said  several. 

Miss  JV.  Was  it  an  infirmitv  of  body  or  mind  ? 

All.  Body. 

3Iiss  W.  Yes,  infirmity  means  weakness.  Any 
sickness  or  deformity  may  be  called  an —  ? 

^  Infirmity,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  How  does  a  fever  leave  a  person  ? 

*  Weak,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  And  if  you  see  a  person  lame,  or  blind, 
you  say  it  is  an —  ? 

*  Infirmity,'  again  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  All  these  are  infirmities  of  body,  and 
leprosy  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful ;  but  the  mind 
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may  also  be  infirm,  and  the  leper  is  an  example  to 
us  of  this  also.     What  did  he  pray  to  our  Saviour  ? 

Several,  '  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me 
clean ' 

Miss  W.  af  Thou'— what? 

'  Wilt;  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  What  then  did  he  doubt  ? 

Edward.  Whether  our  Lord  w^as  willing. 

Miss  W.  Did  he  doubt  His  power  ? 

Edward.  No  ;  he  said  '  Thou  canst.' 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  he  had  faith  in  our  Saviour  3 
power  to  heal,  but  not  in  His  icillingness.  His  want 
of  faith,  then,  was  an — ? 

'  Infirmity,'  answered  Fred. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  it  was  an  infirmity  of  mind — a 
weakness  of  faith.  How  do  we  ask  God  to  look 
upon  our  infirmities  of  both  body  and  mind  ? 

David.  *  Mercifully.' 

3fiss  W.  How  did  our  Lord  look  upon  those  of 
the  leper  ? 

George.  ^Mercifully.'  He  put  forth  His  hand 
and  touched  him,  saying,  '  I  will ;  be  thou  clean.' 

Miss  TV.  In  our  Saviour's  healing  of  tlie  doubting 
leper  w^hat  did  He  manifest  ?  You  say  He  looked  upon 
his  infirmities  mercifully.  What  did  he  then  manifest  ? 

Francis.  His  mercy. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  His  mercy,  His  power,  and  His 
glory,  and  by  all  of  these.  His  Divine  nature.  In 
the  other  miracle  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  wdiat  did 
He  also  manifest? 

'■  His  mercy  again,'  said  Alfred. 

^  And  His  power,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  in  all  His  miracles  He  showed 
forth  His  Divine  power,  and  in  most  of  them  His 
mercy.  Now  wx  may  turn  again  to  the  Collect. 
What  is  the  second  petition  ? 

Several.  '  In  all  our  dangers  and  necessities  stretch 
forth  Thy  right  hand  to  help  and  defend  us.' 
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Miss  W,  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  ^  necessities'  ? 

Francis.  Wants. 

3Iiss  W,  '  Needs '  would  perhaps  be  a  better  ex- 
pression. Then  when  we  are  in  need,  what  do  we 
require  from  God? 

*  His  help,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W,  And  when  we  are  in  ^  danger,'  then  we 
want  God  to —  ? 

^  Defend  us,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  pray  Him  to  stretch  forth 
His  right  hand  to  ^  help  '  us  in  all  our —  \ 

^Necessities,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  to  '  defend '  us  in  our —  ? 

'  Dangers,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  When  we  speak  of  God's  ^  right  hand,'  it 
is  what  is  called  speaking  figuratively.  Look  at  what 
the  first  article  says  of  the  nature  of  Almighty 
God. 

Edward.  '  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God, 
everlasting,  without  body,  parts,  oV  passions.' 

3Iiss  W.  In  what  part  of  man's  body  does  his 
strength  chiefly  lie  ? 

Samuel.  In  his  rioht  hand  or  arm. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  then  when  we  speak  of  God  help- 
ing us  with  His  right  hand,  or  arm,  we  do  not  mean 
that  he  has  a  body,  parts,  or  passions,  but  that  He 
should  help  us  by  His —  ? 

'  Strength,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Just  so ;  we  use  terms  that  we  are 
accustomed  to,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  idea  of 
God's  unbounded  streno;th  to  our  feeble  understand- 
ings.  1  ou  will  often  find  God's  right  hand  and  arm 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible.     Look  at  Psalm  xliv.  3,  4. 

Andrew.  '  For  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession 
through  their  own  sword,  neither  was  it  their  own 
arm  that  helped  them,  but  Thy  right  handj  and 
Thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  Thy  countenance.' 

Miss  W.  And  again,  Psalm  cviii.  6. 
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David,  '  Let  Thy  right  hand  save  them,  and  hear 
Thou  me.' 

Miss  W.  You  say  that  leprosy  was  a  very  dread- 
fid  disease.  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  it  is  a 
type  of?     What  makes  our  souls  sick  ? 

'  Sin/  said  Charley. 

Miss  TV.  Can  sin  be  cured  by  man  ? 

Alfred.  No,  only  by  God. 

Miss  W,  From  whom  were  lepers  driven  ? 

George.  Away  from  man. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  turn  to  Leviticus,  xiii.  45,  46. 

James.  '  And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his 
clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and  he  shall 
put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip,  and  shall  cry, 
^'  Unclean,  unclean."  All  the  days  wherein  the 
plague  shall  be  in  him  he  shall  be  defiled ;  he  is  un- 
clean :  he  shall  dwell  alone ;  without  the  camp  shall 
his  habitation  be.' 

Miss  W,  Very  well.  From  whose  presence  does 
sin  drive  us  ? 

Alfred.  From  the  presence  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  while  sin  is  upon  us,  and  un- 
pardoned, how  are  we  like  the  leper  ? 

Several,  We  are  unclean. 

Miss  W,  Then  what  is  leprosy  the  type  of? 

Edward,  Sin. 

Miss  W,  What  did  this  poor  leper  need  when  he 
came  to  Jesus  ? 
^    Fred.  He  needed  healing. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  he  was  in  great  need  or  ^  necessity,' 
and  he  looked  to  God  for — ? 

'  Help,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  In  like  manner  we  are,  by  sin,  unclean, 
unable  to  help  ourselves  ;  some  powerful  assistance  is 
necessary ;  therefore  we  pray  to  God  to —  ? 

'  Stretch  forth  His  right  hand  to  help  us,'  said 
Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  how  will  God  help  us  against  our  sins? 
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Edimrd.  By  making  us  clean. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  from  past  defilement,  and  giving  us 
gtreno-th  a^-ainst  future —  ? 

'  Temptations,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  When  the  leper  was  cleansed,  would  he 
return  to  the  dwelhngs  of  men  ? 

George.  Yes,  when  he  had  shown  himself  to  the 
priest. 

Miss  W.  And  when  our  sins  are  pardoned,  to 
whose  favour  are  we  restored  ? 

Several.  The  favour  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  but  by  our  sins  we  are  not  only 
unclean,  and  helpless,  but  in — what  ? 

Francis.  In  danger. 

Miss  W.  What  are  we  in  danger  of? 

Edgar.  Hell  fire. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  what  do  we  pray  God  to  do 
for  us  in  our  dangers  % 

Alfred.  To  defend  us. 

Miss  W.  What  was  the  centurion's  servant  in 
danger  of? 

'  Death,'  said  several. 

Mi?>s  W.  Yes,  and  those  who  are  sick  with  sin  are 
in  *  danger'  of  eternal  death.  -Who  alone  can  *  de- 
fend '  us  from  it  ? 

All.  God. 

Miss  W.  Very  well,  sin  puts  our  souls  into  danger 
and  makes  us  helplessly  weak,  and  unclean,  so  that 
we  have  need  of  God  both  to —  ? 

^  Help  and  defend  us,'  said  Andrew. 

*  Yes,'  continued  ]Miss  Walton,  ^to  "defend"  us 
from  the  effects  and  power  of  sin,  and  to  "  help"  us 
in  our  weakness.  But  now  let  us  see  what  comes 
before  sin.   What  do  we  pray  God  not  to  lead  us  into  ? 

Francis.  Temptation. 

Miss  W,  And  when  temptation  comes,  are  we 
strong  enough  to  resist  it  of  ourselves  ? 

AIL  No. 
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Miss  W.  What  do  we  need  then  ? 

Edward.  God's  help. 

3Iiss  W,  What  are  we  in  danger  of? 

Francis.  Yielding  to  the  temptation. 

Miss  W.  Being  in  danger,  then,  we  want  God  to — ? 

'  Defend  us,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W,  That  is  right.  Now  we  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  the  dangers  and  necessities^of  our  soids ; 
but  have  we  no  others  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  those  of  our  bodies. 

Miss  W,  What  sort  of  danger  are  our  bodies 
subject  to  % 

Char.  We  are  in  danger  of  being  hurt,  or  being  ill. 

Miss  TV.  Yes,  those  are  its  dangers ;  and  what 
are  its  daily  necessities  ? 

Edward.  Food  and  clothing. 

Miss  W.  And  when  our  bodies  are  in  danger,  vv^e 
may  pray  to  God  to —  % 

All.  Defend  us. 

Miss  W.  And  when  they  are  in  need  or  ^  necessity,' 
"we  may  pray  to  Him  to —  ? 

All.  ^  Help  us.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  We  learn,  then,  from 
the  Gospel,  how  willing  God  is  to  hear  our  prayers. 
Did  our  Saviour  turn  away  from  either  the  leper  or 
the  centurion  ? 

Fran.  No,  He  listened  to  them. 

Miss  W.  And  grantedthe  help  they  needed.  Would 
a  mere  man  have  allowed  a  leper  to  approach  him  ? 

'  No,  a  leper  was  forbidden  to  come  near  any  one,' 
said  George. 

Miss  W.  Yet  we  do  not  find  that  our  Saviour 
turned  him  away :  and  most  thankful  we  ought  to 
be  to  Him  that  He  permits  us,  although  we  are 
unclean,  to  approach  Him.  But  "will  He  help  those 
v/ho  do  not  try  to  help  themselves  ?  If  the  leper 
had  not  sought  to  be  cleansed,  would  Jesus  have 
healed  him  % 
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'  I  suppose  not,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  f^V.  And  will  He  forgive  us  our  sins,  if  we  do 
not  ask  Him  to  do  so,  and  strive  against  them  our- 
selves ? 

Charley.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  fV.  Remember  this,  boys;  God  is  willing 
and  ready  to  help  you  in  dangers  and  necessities,  but 
only  if  you  are  trying  to  do  your  best,  and,  feeling 
your  own  weakness,  seek  for  help  of  Him. 

Miss  Walton  here  stopped,  and  continued  silent 
for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  in  thought ;  then,  turning 
to  Henry,  she  said  :  ^  Henry,  you  have  not  answered 
me  one  question  this  morning,  or  seemed  to  pay  any 
attention.     What  is  the  reason  V 

Henry  made  no  reply,  and  put  on  a  hardened  look, 
which  seemed  to  say,  '  I  did  not  choose  to  answer.' 

^  Have  you  nothing  to  say  V  continued  Miss  Wal- 
ton, ^  /  can  tell  you  the  reason,  Henry.  You  were 
angry  about  your  Collect,  and  you  have  been  in- 
dulging ill-temper  instead  of  minding  your  lesson.' 

'  I  cared  nothing  about  my  Collect,'  he  replied. 

^  You  ought  to  have  cared,  but  not  in  the  way 
you  did,'  said  Miss  Walton.  ^  I  feel  very  much  dis- 
pleased with  you,  Henry.' 

Asrain  he  murmured  somethlnoc  in  the  same  xm- 
concerned  tone,  but  Miss  Walton  did  not  hear  what 
he  said.  She  waited  a  few  moments  again,  and 
^then  continued  :  ^  Henry,  take  your  book,  and  go  to 
the  other  end  of  the  school-room  and  learn  your 
Collect.    I  cannot  allow  you  to  hear  the  story  to-day.' 

Henry  looked  surprised,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
move.  Charley  and  Alfred  turned  pale,  as  they 
always  did  when  any  of  the  boys  were  in  disgrace. 
Miss  Walton  seeing  he  did  not  move,  spoke  again — 
^  Henry,  look  at  me.  Did  you  hear  what  I  said 
to  you?     Do  it  instantly]' 

This  time  he  obeyed,  and,  though  with  a  very 
hnf\  grace,  took  the  place  he  had  beea  desired. 
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^  '  And  now/  said  Miss  Walton,  turning'  to  the 
other  boys,  ^I  will  go  on  with  the  story;'  but 
Charley  crept  up  to  her  side,  and  said,  ^Please, 
ma'am,  do  let  Henry  come.' 

Miss  Walton  replied,  ^No,  I  cannot  to-day, 
Charley  ;  he  is  naughty,  and  must  be  punished.' 

^I  am  sure,  ma'am,  he  is  sorry,  and  won't  do  so 
any  more,'  then  pleaded  Alfred. 

^  He  has  not  said  so,'  answered  Miss  Walton,  '  or 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  sent  him  away.' 

*  Oh,  but  I  am  sure  he  must  be,'  answered  Charley. 
'May  i  ask  him  f 

'  Yes,  if  you  wish  to  do,'  said  Miss  Walton,  hoping 
that  Charley's  kindness  might  soften  Henry's  un- 
concern ;  but  she  was  mistaken.  Charley  was 
sullenly  told  to  go  back  and  let  him  alone,  he  did 
not  want  to  hear  the  story  ;  and  Charley,  with  a 
disappointed  look,  took  his  place,  while  Miss  Walton 
began  to  read  the  second  chapter  of  Basil. 

BASIL  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES. 
CHAPTER  II. 

We  may  now  pass  over  some  months,  while  Basil 
had  been  making  a  tolerably  quick  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  trade,  and  had  also  learned  to  find 
his  way  about  the  town,  for  it  was  his  business  to 
carry  parcels  to  the  different  purchasers.  He  had 
by  this  time  become  accustomed  to  his  master,  and 
by  diligence  had  gained  a  portion  of  his  good  will. 
Use,  also,  had  reconciled  him  to  many  things 
which  had  troubled  and  pained  him  at  the  beginning 
of  his  apprenticeshiiD.  Even  the  evil  that  he  saw 
did  not  shock  him  as  much  as  at  first,  and  this, 
when  he  thought  about  it,  seemed  to  him  wrong. 
It  was  not  that  he  joined  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  successfully  watched  himself,  and  guarded  against 
mixing  in  evil  conversation,   or  using   bad   words. 

I.  5 
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Still  he  was  not  shocked  with  them  as  at  first ;  too 
plain  a  proof  of  the  infirmity  of  the  heart,  which, 
while  we  are  upon  earth,  is  not  perfectly  pure  and 
holy,  as  we  hope  it  will  be  hereafter. 

Sometimes  he  got  into  trouble.  One  day  in 
particular,  when  he  had  been  sent  with  a  parcel  to  a 
house  some  miles  from  the  town,  being  delighted  to 
get  once  more  among  the  green  fields  and  wild 
flowers,  he  forgot  that  his  time  was  not  his  own,  and 
stayed  enjoying  himself  for  a  long  period,  so  that,  on 
reaching  the  town  on  his  way  back,  he  found  he  was 
an  hour  or  two  later  than  he  ought  to  have  been. 
He  trembled  to  meet  his  master,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  uncertain  what  to  do.  He  felt  tempted  to 
make  some  false  excuse,  and,  perhaps,  if  he  had  stood 
much  longer,  he  would  have  given  way ;  but  he  was 
so  accustomed  to  follow  the  voice  of  his  conscience, 
which  now  whispered  to  him  to  waste  no  more  time, 
that  he  instantly  ran  on,  determined  to  brave  all. 
Without  once  stopping  to  think,  he  walked  straight 
into  the  work-room,  where  they  were  all  assembled, 
and,  as  he  expected,  found  his  master  very  angry. 
Without  asking  Basil  a  single  question,  or  giving 
him  time  to  speak,  he  gave  him  a  severe  beating. 
Much  too  severe  it  was ;  but  Basil  would  not  excuse 
himself,  and  when  Hardman  stopped,  and  still  hold- 
ing him  by  the  arm,  said,  '  Now,  another  time,  will 
you  stay  out  playing  when  you  are  sent  on  a  message  ? 
What  have  you  been  doing  f 

He  frankly  answered,  '  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  will 
not  stay  again.  I  did  not  know  how  long  I  played, 
it  was  so  pleasant  in  the  fields.' 

His  manner  seemed  even  to  soften  Hardman,  and 
he  said,  in  a  kind  tone  for  him,  '  Mind  you  don't, 
then ;  and  now  go  to  your  work,  it  is  not  worth 
while  sitting  down  here ;  go  clean  out  the  yard.' 

With  the  two  boys  Basil  had  become  quite 
friendly.      Indeed,    from   the    first    moment,    Bob 
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seemed  to  take  a  strange  fancy  to  him,  the  more 
strange,  as  they  were  such  opposite  characters. 
Basil's  behaviour,  on  the  day  that  Hardman  had 
beaten  him  struck  Bob  especially,  for  he  then  saw- 
that,  with  all  Basil's  thoughtful  quietness  and 
timidity  of  manner,  he  was  no  coward,  and  though 
he  felt  he  should  not  have  acted  in  the  same  way 
himself,  he  eould  not  but  admire  such  bold  straight- 
forward conduct  as  Basil  showed  on  this  particular 
occasion.  Basil  exercised  an  unconscious  influence 
over  him  for  good,  and  their  affection  for  each  other 
increased  daily.  Bob  had  several  times  accompanied 
Basil  to  Church,  though  half  ashamed  of  himself 
for  doing  so,  and  in  many  little  ways  had  changed 
his  behaviour. 

Dick  had  gone  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  before, 
on  the  whole ;  kind  to  Basil,  though  always  laugh- 
ing at  him  for  his  strictness,  as  he  called  it,  and  doing 
his  best  to  gain  an  influence  over  him.  Basil  occa- 
sionally went  out  with  him  in  an  evening,  and  Dick 
had  an  idea  that  he  could  lead  Basil  to  do  any  thing 
he  chose.  It  is  true  that  he  had  never  tried  to  make 
him  act  contrary  to  his  principles ;  but  because,  on 
several  occasions,  Basil  had  yielded  to  him  in  matters 
of  indifference,  Dick  felt  certain  that  he  could  in- 
fluence hun  in  any  way  he  desired,  and  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  he  intended  to  do  so. 

Basil,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  no  longer 
had  so  much  of  the  disagreeable  suspicion  which  he 
first  felt,  could  not  really  like  Dick,  for  he  saw  him 
do  and  say  many  wrong  things,  with  a  bold  deter- 
mination that  made  Basil  somewhat  afraid  of  him. 

Thus  matters  stood,  when  one  evening  Dick  came 
to  Basil,  and  said  :  '  WiU  you  come  with  me  to- 
night ?     I  will  take  you  to  see  the  wax-works.' 

*  I  should  like  it  above  all  things,'  said  Basil,  '  but 
I  have  no  money.' 

'  iS[ever  mind  that ;  I'll  pay  for  you,'  replied  Dick. 
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^  That  Is  very  kind  of  you/  said  Basil ;  ^  I  shall 
like  it  so  much.     Is  Bob  going  V 

'  Never  mind  Bob/  was  the  reply ;  '  he  can  go 
whenever  he  likes.  You  be  at  the  street  corner,  at 
a  quarter  past  eight,  and  you'll  find  me  ;'  and,  so  say- 
ing, he  turned  quickly  away. 

'  I  wonder  why  I  am  to  meet  him  at  the  street 
corner,'  thought  Basil ;  '  he  always  seems  to  have 
some  secret :  however,'  he  thought,  *  there  can't  be 
any  harm  in  going  to  the  wax-works.  I  only  wish 
Bob  was  going.     I'll  ask  him  if  he'll  come.' 

With  this  thought  he  went  to  his  work,  to  try 
and  get  it  finished  by  eight  o'clock.  Bob  was  not 
in  the  room,  so  Basil  could  say  nothing  then.  Dick 
also  came  in  late,  but  his  father  took  no  notice  of  it. 
Bob,  however,  still  did  not  come ;  and,  on  inquiring, 
Basil  found  that  he  had  gone  out  with  parcels,  and 
was  not  expected  back  until  late.  Basil  wondered 
liow  it  was  he  had  not  been  sent ;  and  then  thought 
it  was,  perhaps,  Dick's  kindness  to  set  him  free,  and 
as  quickly  lie  felt  uncomfortable,  remembering  Dick's 
unwillingness  that  Bob  should  accompany  them. 

By  eight  o'clock  Basil  having  finished  his  work, 
asked  Hardman  if  he  might  shut  the  shutters  and 
iro.     Dick  had  g-one  some  little  time  before. 

Hardman  gave  his  permission,  and  Basu  ran  up 
stairs  to  prepare.  He  felt  very  happy,  and  yet  now 
and  then  a  doubtful  feeling  would  come  over  him. 
He  wished  Bob  were  going.  He  thought  that 
would  be  a  sort  of  protection.  With  this  feeling, 
before  he  left  the  room,  he  knelt  down  and  earnestly 
prayed  to  God  to  be  with  him,  and  ^mercifully 
to  look  upon  his  infirmities,  and  in  all  dangers  and 
necessities  to  stretch  forth  his  right  hand  to  help 
and  defend  him.' 

Had  Dick  seen  Basil  thus  kneel  in  prayer — ^had 
he  seen  the  look  of  trustful  determination  that 
beamed  in  his  face  when   he  rose   from  liis  knees, 
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he  would  most  likely  for  ever  have  given  up  the 
idea  of  influencing^  Basil  for  evil.  But  he  did  not 
see  it,  and  therefore  continued  to  try  to  carry  out  his 
evil  plans  ;  and  poor  Basil  was  brought  into  dangers 
and  difficulties  he  little  suspected;  and  Dick — 
Well !  we  must  not  say  more  about  him  now. 


^That  is  as  much  as  I  can  read  to  you  this 
morning,  boys/  said  Miss  Walton ;  '  but  you  shall 
have  your  afternoon  lesson  at  my  house,  and  then  I 
will  go  on.  What  follows  won't  do  for  you  to  hear 
just  before  going  into  Church.' 

As  Miss  Walton  spoke,  she  rose  to  stop  the  les- 
sons of  the  other  classes,  and  prepare  for  Church. 
When  she  returned  to  her  place,  Fred  had  got  her 
over-shoes  ready  for  her  to  put  on,  and  her  umbrella 
brought  out ;  and  Alfred  had  possessed  himself  of 
her  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  to  carry  them  down  to 
Church  for  her,  which  she  always  allowed  some  of 
the  boys  to  do. 


PART  II. 

As    soon  as   the    afternoon    lesson  was  over,   Miss 
Walton  continued  the  story  : — 

BASIL  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES. 
CHAPTER  II. — Continued. 

When  Basil  reached  the  corner  of  the  street,  there 
stood  Dick. 

^  I  hope  you  have  not  been  long  waiting,'  said  Basil. 

'No,  I  only  just  got  here,'  replied  Dick;  'but 
now  come  along,  a  party  of  us  are  going.' 

Basil  accompanied  him  down  some  little  dirty 
streets,  until  they  reached  a  small  public-house,  into 
which  Dick  entered. 

Til  wait  for  you  here/  said  Basil,  stopping  at 
the  door 
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^Nonsense,  come  in,'  said  Dick;  ^tliey  may 
not  be  ready  to  start,  and  you'll  be  tired  of  stand- 
ing.' 

*]!^o,  I  shan't  be  tired;  I  had  rather  not  come 
in  ;  so  don't  ask  me,'  said  Basil. 

^ Don't  vex  me,  Basil,'  replied  Dick;  ^I  want 
you  to  come  in,  and  see  some  of  my  friends.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  vex  you,'  said  Basil,  now 
really  distressed ;  '  but' — and  here  he  hesitated,  for 
he  did  not  like  to  betray  his  real  reason  to  Dick. 
He  had  promised  his  lost  mother,  only  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  that  he  would  never  sit  down  in  a 
public-house  unless  he  was  obliged,  and  he  feared  to 
go  in,  lest  he  should  be  tempted. 

'But — Y>^hat?'  said  Dick,  in  a  half-angry,  half- 
persuasive  tone.     *  Come  in  to  please  me,  Basil.' 

Basil  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  feeling  puz- 
zled between  his  promise  to  his  mother,  and  his  wish 
to  oblige  Dick,  \A\o  had  been  so  kind  to  him.  At 
last  he  said,  '  I  will  go  in  with  you,  Dick,  as  you 
msh  it,  though  I  would  much  rather  not ;  but  only 
if  you  promise  not  to  ask  me  to  sit  down,  or  stay 
long.' 

'  No,'  said  Dick,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  '  I'll 
not  ask  you  to  sit  do\vn,  and  we  shall  only  be  there 
for  a  few  minutes.'  And,  as  Basil  followed  him,  he 
thought,  '  I  knew  I  could  make  him  do  whatever  I 
liked.  I  could  make  him  sit  down,  if  I  chose ;  but 
I  shan't  tease  him  about  that.' 

When  they  entered  a  little  back  room,  only 
lighted  by  one  small  lamp  hanging  from  the  ceiling, 
the  first  person  Basil  saw  was  Grossman,  sitting 
drinking,  together  with  four  or  five  boys,  who  called 
themselves  men,  about  the  same  age  as  Dick. 

'  Here  you  come,  at  last !'  were  the  words  with 
which  they  greeted  liim,  '  and  have  brought  your 
boy  with  you.' 

'Yes,'  answered    Dick,    with  a  meaning   wink* 
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'  I  am  going  to  take  him  to  see  tlie  wax-works  ;  will 
you  all  come  V  At  the  same  time  he  whispered  in 
Grossman's  ear,  '  Some  of  them  must  come.' 

*  Grossman  seemed  to  be  a  leader  among  them, 
and  as  all  turned  an  inquiring  look  towards  him,  he 
answered  Dick,  ^  Yes,  we  will  some  of  us  go.  I've 
been;  but  Jack,  Tom,  and  Bill,  can  go.'  Then 
turning  towards  Basil,  he  said,  ^  Gome,  my  boy, 
take  a  drink  before  you  start,'  handing  him  a  mug 
of  beer. 

Basil,  however,  answered   civilly,  yet    decidedly, 
'  No,  thank  you,  I  will  not  take  any.' 
'     Several    of   the    young   men   laughed   out,    and 
jeeringly  said,    ^  Oh,  you  are  modest,  and  want  to  be 
pressed.     Gome,  sit  down,  and  do  take  some.' 

Basil,  though  a  little  boy,  was  not  wanting  in 
sjDirit,  and  the  last  few  months  had  added  con- 
siderably to  his  courage  and  decision  of  character. 
In  reply  to  this,  he  turned  to  Dick,  and  said,  *If 
you  are  not  ready  to  go  to  the  wax-works,  I  vriU 
walk  on  and  wait  there.  I  don't  intend  to  drink 
any  thing,  and  I  would  rather  not  stay  here.' 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  some  annoyance. 
Dick,  however,  laughingly  answered,  ^  They  shan't 
teaze  you  ;  wait,  and  I  will  come  in  a  minute.'.  lie 
then  eagerly  whispered  something  to  Grossman,  and 
though  the  under  conversation  went  on  for  some 
minutes,  Basil  could  not  hear  a  word.  '  Now  I 
am  ready,'  he  said;  ^come  along,  Basil,  and  the 
rest  of  you.' 

In  the  delights  of  all  he  saw,  Basil  forgot  the 
scene  in  the  tavern  which  had  so  much  displeased 
him,  and  felt  nothing  but  gratitude  to  Dick  for 
treatino;  him.  Each  thinor  that  was  sho^\m  seemed 
more  wonderful  to  the  eye  of  Basil  than  the  former, 
and  so  completely  was  he  wrapt  up  in  ail  he  saw, 
that  he  never  noticed  or  heard  the  conversation  that 
went  on  between  Dick  and  his  companions. 
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At  length  the  show  was  over,  and  Basil  followed 
them  out  of  the  room.  As  soon  as  ever  they 
reached  the  street,  Dick,  drawing  him  to  one  side, 
said,  ^  Basil,  I've  just  been  doing  a  kindness  for  you ; 
now  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.' 

'  Indeed,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  if  I  can  ;  what  is 
it  V  replied  Basil. 

'  We  are  going  out  to  a  house  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  town,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want 
as  I  go  along.  I  can't  stay  now  ;  they  are  all  wait- 
ing for  me.' 

'  But,'  said  Basil,  '  it  is  late  to-night ;  can't  I 
do  it  in  the  morning  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Dick ;  '  now  or  never.  Come  along, 
and  ril  tell  you  about  it.' 

Basil  hesitated,  and  Dick  seeing  it,  said,  ^  There 
now!  you  don't  want  to  do  it  for  me,  I  see.  I 
thought  you  v/onld  have  been  glad  to.' 

^  So  I  would,'  said  Basil,  ^  if  I  was  only  sure  it 
was  rio-ht ;  but  we  ou^rht  to  o-o  home.' 

'  If  that  is  all,'  said  Dick,  ^  father  gave  me 
leave  to  stay  out,  and  told  me  I  might  keep  you. 
That's  the  reason  he  sent  Bob  with  the  shoes  to  Mr 
Harper's.' 

This  was  entirely  false,  but  poor  Basil  did  not 
know  it,  and  his  mind  being  thus  set  at  ease,  he 
gladly  consented  to  accompany  Dick. 

Again  a  triumphant  smile  passed  over  Dick's 
countenance,  and  he  felt  more  sure  of  persuading 
Basil  to  anvthino;. 

They  quickly  joined  their  companions,  and  took 
theu'  way  out  of  the  to^\Ti,  having  met  Grossman  and 
the  other  youths  according  to  the  whispered  appoint- 
ment between  Grossman  and  Dick. 

Basil  felt  annoyed  and  suspicious  when  they  were 
again  joined  by  this  party,  and  looked  for  Dick  to 
tell  him  what  they  were  going  to  do  ;  but  he  was  at 
Grossman's   side,  talking    in   an   eager   under-tone. 
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Basil  every  moment  expected  him  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise, but  in  vain.  At  length  he  turned  to  the  boy 
nearest  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  knew  what  Dick 
wanted  ? 

^Nay,  how  should  I  know?'  was  the  cautious 
reply  ;  ^  he  is  going  to  tell  us  all  presently.  Cross- 
niiin  and  he  asked  us  to  come.' 

Basil  was  then  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  and 
running  up  to  Dick's  side,  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
saying,  '  You  promised  to  teU  me  what  you  wanted. 
I  wish  you  would  do  so  now.' 

'Don't  talk  so  loud,  Basil;  we  are  just  at  the 
house,'  said  Dick. 

'  Well !    what  of  that  ?'    asked  Basil,  in  surprise. 

'  Oh !  nothing,  only  you  should  not  make  a  noise 
passing  a  house,'  rephed  Dick. 

MY  ell!  but  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?' 
again  demanded  Basil.  'I  shall  go  back  if  you 
don't  tell  me.' 

'  That  you  won't,'  muttered  Grossman. 

But  Dick  gave  him  a  push,  saying,  'Do  leave 
him  to  me.' 

'You'll  ruin  us  with  that  boy,  I  am  sure,'  said 
Grossman. 

'  I  icon^t,  then ;  only  let  me  manage  him,'  again 
replied  Dick. 

It  was  only  a  word  or  two  of  this  that  Basil 
could  hear,  and  then  they  stopped  outside  a  high 
wall,  just  by  a  garden  door.  It  was  now  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  and  very  dark,  and  all  was 
still  around  them.  Dick  then,  turning  to  Basil,  said, 
'  I  want  you  to  help  me  carry  home  some  things  I 
have  got  here.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  Basil,  a  horrid  sus- 
picion crossing  his  mind  that  they  were  going  to  rob. 
'  What  can  you  have  got  here  ?' 

The  house  where  they  now  stood  was  inhabited 
by  an  old  lady,  her  maid,  and  man-servant.     She  was 
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an  old-fashioned  person,  and  kept  early  hours.  The 
household  rose  by  daylight,  and  went  to  bed  early. 
Ail  was  usually  locked  up  by  nine  o'clock,  and  every 
body  in  bed  by  ten.  By  some  unknown  means 
Grossman  had  learned  all  this,  and  also  that  in  a 
cupboard  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  she  kept  a  great 
quantity  of  silver.  For  many  months  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  this,  and  by  various  means  had  induced 
Dick  and  the  other  boys  of  the  party  to  join  him  in 
trying  to  rob  the  old  lady.  All  his  plans  were  fixed, 
for  he,  Dick,  and  some  of  the  others,  had  been  about 
the  house  several  ni.<2:hts  making;  their  observations. 

To  Basil's  last  question,  Dick  replied,  *  Some- 
thing that  you  shall  share,  if  you'll  do  as  you  are 
bid.' 

^  I'll  do  nothing,  unless  I  know  what  you  are 
about,'  replied  Basil. 

'  Now,  Basil,  do  be  reasonable,'  continued  Dick. 
^  I  can't  explain  quite  everything  to  you  :  but  the 
old  lady  who  lives  here  is  a  nasty,  stingy  old  woman, 
and  she  has  got  some  silver  which  we  are  going  to 
take  and  divide  amongst  us.     She'll  never  miss  it.' 

'  Goinsf  to  steal !'  said  Basil.  '  Dick  !  Dick  ! 
you  have  deceived  me.  I  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.' 

'  Now,  Basil,  don't  be  unkind,'  argued  Dick. 
^  I  have  alvvays  been  kind  to  you,  don't  refuse  to 
help  me  now.  You  need  not  touch  the  things  your- 
self ;  we  only  want  you  to  creep  into  a  little  hole,  we 
are  all  too  big  for  that,  and  open  the  window.' 

^  I  won't,  indeed  I  won't.  Oh !  Dick,  Dick,  do 
come  away.  Don't  do  anything  so  wicked,'  said 
Basil,  mth  great  earnestness. 

'  It  isn't  wicked,  I  tell  you,'  replied  Dick ;  '  the 
old  woman  is  very  well  oif,  and  the  loss  of  the  silver 
won't  hurt  her.  You  shall  share  it,  and  be  made  so 
rich  ;  only  help,  as  we  want  you.' 

While  tliis  argument  went  on  between  Dick  and 
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Basil,  one  of  the  young  men  had  cHmbed  over  tlie 
wall  and  opened  the  door.  The  party  entered,  all 
except  those  two,  who  continued  to  argue,  Dick  say- 
ing all  he  possibly  could  to  persuade  Basil,  while 
Basil  continued  firmly  to  refuse. 

At  length  Grossman,  quite  out  of  patience,  joined 
them,  and  said,  ^  I  knew  how  it  would  be  ;  now  you 
must  leave  him  to  me  ;'  and  putting  his  hand  on 
Basil's  mouth  to  prevent  his  speaking,  he  said,  '  Now 
listen  to  me.  You  must  and  shall  do  as  you  are  bid. 
You  can't  help  yourself,  for  jqu  are  in  my  power, 
and  if  you  say  one  word  more,  I'll  knock  you  do^v^m  ;' 
and  then  he  forcibly  carried  poor  Basil  into  the  gar- 
den, and  up  to  the  window  where  they  intended  to 
enter.  Basil  struggled,  but  all  in  vain.  Grossman 
kept  him  in  a  tight  grasp,  still  holding  his  hand  over 
his  mouth  to  prevent  his  speaking.  He  then  in  a 
low  voice  gave  orders  to  the  others  to  break  the 
window,  and  cut  a  hlle  in  the  shutters,  which  they 
quietly  did.  Then  speaking  again  to  Basil,  he  said, 
*Now,  without  a  word,  I  expect  you  to  creep  in 
there  and  open  the  window  for  us.  When  I've  put 
you  in,  why,  if  you  don't  do  it,  you'll  be  caught,  or 
if  you  make  a  noise  either,  we  will  run  and  leave  you 
to  do  the  best  you  can,  and  you  needn't  expect  any- 
body will  believe  a  word  you  say,  if  you  tell  them 
you  were  forced :  so  I  can  tell  you  j^our  only  hope  is 
to  do  it  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  you  can.' 

Having  said  this,  he  expected  no  more  resistance, 
and  somewhat  loosened  his  hold  of  Basil.  In  an 
instant  he  jumped  free,  and  with  as  much  determi- 
nation of  manner  as  ever,  answered,  ^I  will  do 
nothing,  and  if  you  don't  all  stop,  I'll  make  a  noise 
and  disturb  the  house.' 

*  You  will,  will  you?'  said  Grossman,  beside  him- 
self with  passion ;  '  then  take  that ;'  and  he  gave 
him  a  blow  that  brought  poor  little  Basil  stunned  to 
the  ground. 
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What  happened  after  this  Basil  did  not  know, 
for  when  he  returned  to  consciousness,  he  was  lying 
on  his  own  bed,  and  Bob  was  sitting  at  his  side.  At 
first  Basil  could  remember  nothing ;  he  jumped  up 
and  asked,  '  Where  am  I  f 

Bob  answered  quickly,  '  Are  you  better  at  last  ? 
I  am  so  glad ;  I  thought  your  were  going  to  die, 
and  then  what  should  I  have  done?'  And  the 
tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  showed  how  much  he 
feared  to  lose  poor  Basil. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?'  asked  Basil ;  *  how  did 
I  get  here  T 

Bob  then  told  him  that  he  had  been  brought 
there  by  two  policemen  a  short  time  before,  and  that 
he  had  not  been  sensible  since. 

By  degrees  Basil  remembered  the  scene  he  had 
lately  witnessed,  and  anxiously  asked,  '  Where  are 
they?' 

^  Oh !'  said  Bob,  *  they  are  taken.  I  always 
told  Dick  not  to  so  out  robbino;  as  he  didnioht  after 
night.  Whenever  he  laid  down  in  his  clothes,  he 
used  to  get  up  and  go  out  late  with  Cross- 
man.' 

'  Oh !'  said  Basil,  '  I  often  wondered  why  he 
did  that,  but  I  never  supposed  he  went  out.  But 
tell  me.  Bob,  how  were  they  taken?' 

^  Some  men  in  the  room  were  watching  for 
them.  The  man-servant  had  seen  'em  about  the 
house  very  often,  and  began  to  suspect,  and  for  a 
night  or  two  he  and  several  policemen  had  been 
watching.' 

'Did  they  get  in,  then?'  anxiously  inquired 
Basil. 

'  Oh  !  yes,  and  I  think  I  heard  father  say  they 
managed  to  unlock  the  window  from  the  outside 
when  you  would  not  get  in,  and  Dick  and  Grossman 
both  were  inside,  when  they  were  seized,  after  just 
putting  some  spoons  into  their  pockets,  which  lay 
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on  the  tabic  :  father  says  he  supposes  they  were  put 
there  on  purpose.' 

'  Did  the  others  escape  V  again  asked  Basil, 
his  flushed  face  and  eager  manner  showing  how  ex- 
cited he  was. 

^  No,  they  are  all  taken,  I  believe  ;'  answered 
Bob.     ^  But  do  tell  me  how  you  came  to  be  there.' 

^  First  tell  me  how  they  knew  I  did  not  help,' 
said  Basil. 

^  The  men  outside,  behind  some  bushes,  heard 
all  tliat  passed.' 

^  But  oh !'  said  Basil,  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  ^  what  will  become  of  Dick  V 

Bob  made  no  answer  to  this,  for  he  could  not 
bear  to  speak  of  it.  He  struggled  against  his  tears, 
and  then  asked  Basil  again,  to  tell  him  how  he 
came  to  be  there. 

As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  began  and  gave  a 
straightforward  account  up  to  the  moment  when  he 
was  knocked  down ;  while  he  spoke,  his  cheeks 
burned,  and  his  eyes  looked  very  bright.  Bob 
listened,  and  replied,  ^  Oh,  how  brave  you  were  I  / 
never  could  have  done  so  ;'  and  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  continued  :  ^  I  wish 
I  was  like  you.     I  wish  I  was  as  good  as  you  are.' 

'  Indeed,  you  are  very  good  ;  don't  cry,  please  don't 
cry  so.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  stolen,' 
pleaded  Basil. 

'  Oh  no,  I  would  not  have  stolen  ;  I  don't  know 
quite  why,  but  I  never  would  when  Dick  used  to 
ask  me  ;  and  I  sometimes  used  to  threaten  to  tell 
father  of  his  going  out  at  night,  and  then  I  did  not 
like  to ;  and  I  often  wished  you  had  heard  them 
go  out  at  night,  and  then  I  thought  I  would  talk 
to  you  about  it.  Ah,  how  I  wish  nov/  I  had  told ! 
perhaps  he  would  then  never  have  been  in  jail :' 
and  again  Bob's  tears  flowed  fast,  and  poor  Basil 
cried  too.     At  this  moment  Mrs  Hardman  entered, 
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followed  by  the  doctor,  who  had  been  sent  for,  on 
Basil's  beinsT  brouo-ht  home  insensible. 

O  O 

The  moment  he  approached  the  bed,  he  saw  that 
Basil  was  in  a  burning  fever,  occasioned  by  tlie 
excitement  he  had  gone  through,  and  the  blow  he 
had  received.  The  doctor  ordered  what  was  neces- 
sary for  him,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet.  Bob,  having  promised  not  to  talk  to 
him,  was  allowed  stili  to  sit  at  his  bed-side;  and 
the  doctor  said  he  would  call  again  in  the  morning. 

All  night  long  Basil  tossed  about,  soon  becoming 
quite  delirious.  Bob  sat  by  his  side,  anxiously 
watching  him,  his  fears  having  again  returned  that 
Basil  would  die ;  and  when  he  looked  back  upon  the 
last  few  months,  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it,  for 
he  had  learned  to  love  Basil  very  much  for  his  gentle 
kindness,  and  even  for  the  few  words  of  advice  or 
reproof  which  he  had  given  him. 
;  As  he  sat  thus,  looking  at  poor  Basil  tossing  from 
side  to  side,  and  perhaps  likely  soon  to  die,  a 
thought  came  into  his  mind,  he  knew  not  how,  that 
he  should  have  to  die  some  day,  and  then  what 
would  become  of  him  ?  He  shuddered  at  the  idea. 
All  his  many  faults  came  before  him,  and  most 
clearly  those  that  Basil  had  told  him  of.  He  re- 
membered -vwong  things  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
before,  since  he  had  committed  them.  The  great  sin 
of  his  neglect  of  daily  prayer,  and  his  neglect  of 
Church,  forced  itself  upon  him.  And  then  he  remem- 
bered how  regularly  Basil  said  his  prayers,  and  how 
little  regard  he  had  paid  to  all  their  taunts  when  he 
first  came  among  them.  Then  the  kind  words  Basil 
had  said  to  him  about  saying  his  j^rayers  came  into 
his  mind,  and  his  owti  cowardice  in  being  afraid  of 
kneehng  and  so  contenting  himself  with  saying  them 
after  he  got  into  bed,  which  very  often  he  was  too 
sleepy  to  do.  And  now  as  he  sat  trembhng  at  the 
thought  of  death,  the  words  of  the  evening  prayer 
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which  Basil  had  copied  out  for  him,  came  into  his 
mind,  and,  sinking  do^\Ti  upon  his  knees,  he  repeated 
them  with  real  earnestness. 

Yes,  poor  Bob,  wild,  thoughtless,  but  good- 
natured  Bob,  was  reaUy  on  his  knees,  in  deep, 
sincere  prayer,  while  he  who  had  been  the  almost  un- 
conscious means  of  bringing  him  to  it,  knew  not 
v/hat  was  passing.  After  much  tossing  he  had  fallen 
into  an  unquiet  sleep,  sadly  disturbed  by  distorted 
visions  of  the  scenes  he  had  so  lately  passed  through. 

Mr  Walton  entering  the  room,  stopped  j\Iiss 
Walton's  proceeding.  ^  It  is  quite  time  for  the  boys 
to  go,'  he  said ;  '  we  want  our  tea  now.' 

While  Miss  Walton  had  been  reading,  you  might 
almost  have  heard  a  pin  drop  ;  and  when  she  stopped, 
many  of  the  boys  turned  their  heads  away,  to  hide 
their  tears. 

When  Miss  Walton  said,  '  Yes,  boys,  you  must  go 
now,'  they  rose  vathout  a  word,  and  making  their 
usual  bows  at  the  door,  left  the  room. 
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STOEIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN   ILLUSTRATION   OF  THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YeIr  with  the  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

^ijt  #ourt$  ^unlraa  aittv  tt)t  i25pip$ang. 

COLLECT. 

O  God,  who  knowest  us  to  he  set  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
and  great  dangers,  that  hy  reason  of  the  frailty  of 
our  nature  we  canyiot  always  stand  upright ;  grant 
to  us  such  strength  and  protection,  as  may  support  us 
in  all  dangers,  and  carry  us  through  all  temptations  ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Miss  Walton.  We  spoke  last  Sunday  of  dangers  both 
of  our —  ? 

'  Souls  and  bodies,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  And  we  prayed  God  to  defend  us  in  our 
dangers.     Do  we  ask  the  same  thing  to-day  ? 

Edioard.  Yes  ;  ^  grant  to  us  such  strength  and 
protection  as  may  support  us  in  all  dangers,  and 
carry  us  through  all  temptations.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  want  protection  for  ? 

Several.  To  support  us  in  all  dangers. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  such  dangers  as  we  spoke  of  last 
Sunday.  To-day  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  one 
particular  sort  of  dangers,  those  of  the  soul.  What 
does  God  know  us  ^  to  be  set  in  the  midst  off 

Alfred.  ^Many  and  great  dangers.' 

Miss  JV.  Yes,  and  that  *  by  reason  of  the  frailty 
of  our  nature  we  cannot' —  ? 
,    '  Always  stand  upright,'  the  boys  continued. 

Miss  W.  We  don't  stand  upright  because  we 
are — what  ? 
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All.  Frail. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  are  set — ? 

^  In  the  midst  of  dangers,'  they  answered  again. 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  not  standing  upright  ? 

Fred.  Falling  into  sin. 

Miss  W.    We  fall  into  sin  because  we  are  frail 
and  are  set — ? 
.  '  In  the  midst  of  dangers,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  I  say  we  fall  into  sin.  What  is,  then, 
one  of  our  chief  dangers  ? 

Several.  The  dano^er  of  falling;  into  sin. 

Miss  W,  Is  this  a  danger  to  our  souls  or  bodies  ? 

A II.  Our  souls. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  more  especially  to  our  souls.  In 
the  general  confession  we  mention  two  sorts  of  sins. 
What  are  they  ? 

Andreic.  '  We  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done ;  and  we  have  done  those 
things  which  we  ouo;ht  not  to  have  done.' 

3Iiss  W.  We  speak  there  of  actual  sin.  We  have 
done — ? 

'Those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,' 
said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  we  speak  of  duties  omitted. 
'  We  have  left'—  ? 

'  Undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have 
done,'  again  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  We  are  in  '  danger'  then  of — ^what  ? 

Edward,  Of  committing  actual  sin,  and  of  omitting 
duties. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  these  are  '  dangers'  to —  ? 

*  Our  souls,'  replied  Alfred. 
;  Miss  W.  And  what  makes  us  fall  ? 

Charley.  The  frailty  of  our  nature. 

Miss  W,  What  does  frailty  mean  ? 

Francis.  Weakness. 

Miss  JV.  That  is  right.  Why  cannot  a  little 
infant  stand  or  walk  when  it  is  first  born  ? 
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^  Because  it  is  so  weak,'  said  Charley,  smiling  at 
the  idea  of  an  infant  walking. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  weak  or  frail,  and  we  say  that  our 
nature  is  frail — What  nature  is  it  ? 

Fran.  Human  nature. 

Miss  W.  What  does  the  Catechism  teach  us  that 
we  are,  by  nature  ? 

Andrew.  ^  Bom  in  sin,  and  the  children  of  wrath.' 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  although  by  holy  Baptism  we 
are  bom  again,  and  made —  ? 

^  The  children  of  God,'  said  Samuel. 

^  Still  our  nature,'  Miss  Walton  continued,  're- 
mains frail  and  inclined  to  evil.  What  did  our 
blessed  Saviour  say  to  His  disciples  when  He  found 
them  asleep  during  His  agony  ?' 

George.  '  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.'  (St.  Matt.  xxvi.  41.) 

Miss  W.  And  who  can  say  the  sixth  verse  of  the 
fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  ? 

'I  can,'  said  James.  '  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  oimi  icay  : 
and  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  Him  the  iniquity  of 
us  all.' 

Miss  W.  Our  natures,  then,  being  '  fraU/  we  cannot 
'  always  stand  upright.'  You  will  best  understand 
this,  by  giving  me  some  examples.  The  Gospel  will 
first  furnish  us  with  one.  What  do  we  read  that 
Jesus  entered  into  ? 

Henry.  A  ship. 

Miss  W,  And  what  arose  ? 

Edgar.  A  great  tempest. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  wind  blew  hard,  and  the 
waves  tossed  about.  Have  any  of  you  seen  the 
sea? 

'  I  have,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  But  no  one  else?  And  did  you  ever 
see  it  when  the  wind  blew  very  hard  % 
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'  Once  I  did/  he  replied,  ^  and  the  waves  were  veiy 
high,  and  the  ships  tossed  about,  like  a  cork  on  a 
pond. 

Miss  W.  I  dare  say  they  did.  I  have  seen  the 
waves  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  rising  up  with  a 
swell,  and  dashing  down  again. 

'  That  would  be  higher  than  a  man,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Fred,  more  likely  as  high  as  a  house. 
WeU,  fancy  such  a  storm  as  this,  and  the  waves 
breaking  over  the  ship. 

^  Surely,  the  ships  must  sink,'  said  Charley. 

^  Sometimes  they  do,'  continued  ^liss  Walton, 
'  especially  if  the  waves  damage  a  ship  and  the  water 
gets  in ;  then  when  it  is  fidl  it  sinks.' 

^  Oh,  how  dreadfid  it  must  be !'  cried  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  but  if  the  water  does  not  get  into 
the  ship,  it  will  rise  and  float  on  the  top  of  the 
waves.  What  do  we  now  read  about  the  ship  in  the 
Gospel  ? 

All.  That  it  was  covered  v^dth  the  waves. 

Miss  W,  And  where  was  Jesus  % 

James.  Asleep  in  the  ship. 

Miss  W.  His  disciples  awoke  Him,  saying —  ? 

David.  '  Save,  Lord,  we  perish.' 

Miss  W.  And  what  did  He  answer  ? 

Andrew.  '  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith.' 

Miss  W.  What  reason  could  they  have  had  for  not 
being  afraid  when  the  storm  was  so  great  ?  Who 
was  with  them  in  the  ship  ? 

Charley.  Jesus. 

Miss  W.  Need  they  then  have  feared  ?  Look  at 
the  whole  chapter,  and  then  tell  me  how  many 
miracles  Jesus  had  just  been  performing  in  their 
sight  ? 

'  Three,'  said  Edward ;  '  healing  the  leper,  curing 
the  centurion's  servant,  and  St.  Peter's  vrife's  mother.' 

Miss  W.  Very  well;  after  such  proofs  of  His 
power,  need  they  have  doubted  ? 
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All.  No. 

Miss  W.  Certainly  not,  it  was  want  of  faith  which 
made  them  doubt,  and  He  rebuked  them,  though 
kindly,  by  saying — ? 

^  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of  little  faith,'  continued 
Alfred. 

Miss  W.  I  said  they  were  an  example  to  us  of  the 
frailty  of  our  nature.     In  what  way  ? 

^  By  being  afraid,'  replied  Edward. 

2Iiss  W.  Yes,  by  want  of — ? 

^  Faith,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  How  did  Jesus  take  pity  on  their 
frailty  1 

Edward.  He  rebuked  the  sea,  and  there  was  a 
great  calm. 

Miss  W.  In  this  act,  what  did  He  manifest  ?  In- 
stead of  being  angry  with  His  disciples'  want  of 
faith,  He  listened  to  their  prayer,  and  helped  them. 
What  did  He  show  ? 

'  How  kind  he  was,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  ,Yes.  He  manifested  His  kindness,  and 
also  His  power  over — what  ? 

Fi'ancis.  The  wind  and  the  sea. 

'  Yes,'  Miss  Walton  continued,  ^  they  obey  Him. 
And  afterwards,  in  expelling  the  evil  spirits.  He 
again  manifested — what  V 

'  His  power,'  said  Edvrard. 

Miss  W.  To-day,  then,  we  may  say,  that  He 
manifested  His  kindness,  and  His  authority  over 
nature,  and  the  powers  of  evil.  Now,  I  want  you  to 
give  me  another  example  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature. 
We  have  one  among  the  apostles  themselves.  Which 
of  them  was  it  that  fell  into  such  grievous  sin  ? 

Fred.  Judas  Iscariot. 

Miss  W.  His  was,  indeed,  an  awful  fall;  but  it 
proceeded  from  something  more  than  frailty. 

^  St.  Peter  fell,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  When? 
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Alfred.  Wlien  he  denied  his  Lord. 

Miss  W.  Yet,  when  he  was  warned,  do  you  re- 
member what  he  answered  ? 

George.  '  Though  I  should  die  with  Thee,  yet  will 
I  not  deny  Thee.'     (St.  Matthew,  xxvi.  35.) 

Miss  W.  Do  you  think  St.  Peter  was  really  in 
earnest  when  he  said  this  ? 

Francis.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  was  he  not  ? 

Miss  W.  No  doubt  he  was,  Francis;  he  really 
thought  himself  able  to  die  for  his  Lord,  for  the  love 
he  bore  unto  Him.  Yet,  when  the  temptation  came, 
what  did  he  do  ? 

Edward.  He  fell,  and  denied  Jesus  three  times. 

Miss  W.  What  made  him  fall  ? 

Charley.  His  weakness. 

Miss  W.  Did  he  know  his  0"v\ti  weakness  or 
'  frailty '  before  ? 

Francis.  Not  when  he  said  so  positively  that  he 
would  die  for  Jesus. 

Miss  W.  Of  what,  then,  is  he  an  example  to  us  ? 

Edward.  The  frailty  of  our  nature. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  remember  that  to  be  acquainted 
with  our  own  weakness,  and  distrust  ourselves,  is 
one  great  help  towards  standing.  What  then  do 
we  pray  God  to  do,  since  we  cannot  stand  upright  ? 

Samuel.  To  help  us  in  all  dangers  and  carry  us 
tnrough  all  temptations. 

Miss  W.  How  was  it  that  St.  Peter,  after  such  a 
ftiU,  ever  rose  again  ? 

Francis.  He  repented. 

Miss  W,  Do  you  remember  what  brought  him  to 
repentance  ? 

George.  The  cock  crew,  and  Jesus  turned  and 
looked  upon  him. 

^  And  then  he  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly,'  con- 
tinued Charley. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right ;  and  do  you  remember 
what  our  Saviour  said  He  had  done  for  St.  Peter 
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when  He  warned  him  of  his  fall  ?  '  Simon,  Simon, 
behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  jou  that  he 
may  sift  you  as  wheat ' — 

'  But  I  have  frayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail 
not,'  continued  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Jesus  prayed  for  him,  and  in  great 
mercy  suiFered  him  not  wholly  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  his  sin,  because  he  fell,  not  from  a  wilful 
choice  of  evil,  but  from  the  '  frailty '  of  his  nature. 
But  we  mean  something  more  than  this  when  we 
pray  that  we  may  be  ^  carried  through  temptation.' 
What  do  we  say  about  dangers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Collect  ? 

Francis.  That  we  are  set  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  they  surround  us  on  all  sides,  and 
we  are  frail,  and  if  left  to  ourselves  must  fall ;  but 
are  we  left  to  ourselves  ? 

Edward.  No,  God  will  support  us. 

Miss  W.  What  will  God  give  us  to  enable  us  to 
stand  upright?     We  pray  Him  to  grant  us — what?. 

Alfred,  '  Strength  and ' — 

'  That  will  do ;  "  strength  "  is  the  word  I  want 
now,'  said  Miss  Walton.  '  God  will  strengthen  us. 
We  are  frail  in  ourselves  ;  we  may  be  strong  in' —  ? 

'  The  Lord,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  And  although  we,  on  account  of  our 
frailty,  cannot  of  ourselves  pass  through  temptations 
without  falling,  yet  God's  strength  will  do — what 
for  us? 

Edward.  '  Carry  us  through  all  temptations.' 

Miss  W,  And  if  He  carries  us  through,  shall  we 
faU? 

Francis.  No ;  then  we  shall  *  stand  upright.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  notwithstanding  our  own  frail 
nature.  In  our  own  weakness  we  fall,  but  being 
^  strong  in  the  Lord,'  we  conquer.  You  say  St. 
Peter  fell  because  he  did  not  know  his  own —  ?     ^ 

^  Frailty,'  replied  Charley. 
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Miss  W.  He  thought  himself  strong  enough  to 
stand  upright,  and  therefore  he — ? 

^Fell/  said  severaL 

Miss  W.  But  Christ  in  mercy  gave  him  strength 
to  repent  and  —  ? 

^  Rise  up  again/  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  now  give  me  an  example  of  one 
who,  being  tempted,  did  not  fall  and  rise  again,  but 
by  the  strength  of  God  stood  upright.  Who  was 
tempted  by  his  master's  wife  % 

George.  Joseph. 

Miss  W.  Did  he  yield  to  the  temptation  ? 

Several.  No. 

Miss  W.  What  did  he  answer? 

David.  '  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and 
sin  against  God.'     (Gen.  xxxix.  9.) 

Miss  W.  Who,  are  we  told,  was  with  Joseph? 

All.  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  in  the  strength  of  God  he  stood 
upright  under  severe  temptations.  Did  they  then 
hurt  him? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Why  not? 

Edward.  Because  he  stood  upright. 

Miss  W.  Exactly ;  they  hurt  him  not,  because  he 
had  strength  to  resist  them.  Temptations  only  hurt 
us  when  we  vield  to  them.  Is  this  the  streno^th  we 
pray  for  in  the  Collect  ? 

Edivard.  Yes,  ^such  strength  and  protection  as 
may  support  us  in  all  dangers  and  carry  us  through 
aU  temptations.' 

Miss  W.  Carry  us  through  unhurt.  Temptations 
we  must  have,  because  we  are  '  set  in  the  midst '  of 
them,  but  by  the  '  strength '  and  '  protection '  of  God 
we  may  remain  ^  upright,' and  unhurt.  Let  us  see, 
boys,  how  we  can  make  this  useful  to  you.  Can 
you  tell  me  any  of  the  temptations  you  are  set 
in   the    midst   of?      Do  you  think  that  you  are 
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surrounded    by    the    same    kind     as     Lord    Nor- 
grove  ? 

*  I  should  think  not,'  said  Francis. 

3liss  IF.  No,  I  don't  think  you  are.  But  cannot 
you  tell  me  what  particular  temptations  do  surround 
you,  boys  ?  You  ought  surely  to  be  better  able  to 
tell  me,  than  I  to  tell  you. 

^No,  ma'am,'  said  Charley;  ^I  am  sure  we  arn't.' 

Miss  W.  Well,  then,  listen  to  me,  and  perhaps  I 
can  help  you  to  tell  mc.  Where  were  three  or  four 
of  you,  boys,  during  service  last  Friday  ? 

'Please,  ma'am,'  said  Francis,  ^we  were  up  in 
town.' 

Miss  TV.  And  what  prevented  your  leaving  town 
and  coming  down  to  Church  ? 

'  Please,  ma'am,  we  didn't  like  to — Dick  and  Jim 
would  have  laughed  at  us,'  said  Francis  again. 

Miss  TF.  And  do  you,  George,  and  you,  Edward, 
give  the  same  reason  1 

Their  dowmcast  looks  answered  '  yes,'  though  they 
did  not  honestly  confess  it  in  words  as  Francis  did. 

'  I  see  that  was  your  reason  too,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
'  It  was  false  shame  that  kept  you — you  didn't  like — 
and  a  fear  of  being  laughed  at.  You  were  ashamed 
of  doing  right,  and  you  were  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at.  Oh  !  what  cowards  you  all  are  !  However, 
boys,  I  don't  want  to  scold  you  about  it  now.  I  only 
remind  you  of  it  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  many 
temptations  wdiich  surround  you ;  and  I  think  it  is 
one  vrhich  you,  boys,  find  it  most  difiicult  to  with- 
stand. You  do  wrong  from  a  fear  of  ridicule,  or  a 
feeling  of  shame,  at  the  idea  of  being  thought  more 
religious  than  your  companions.     Is  it  not  so  f 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  F^iincis,  '  if  we  say  anything 
about  doing  right,  people  laugh  at  us ;  and  we  don't 
like  that.' 

Miss  W.  No,  it  is  not  pleasant  ;  but  is  it  not 
better  to  be  laughed  at  than  to  do  w  rong  % 

M  5 
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*  Basil  thought  so,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  I  hope  some  of  you  do  also» 
Indeed,  I  have  been  much  pleased  to  see  you  often 
leave  your  companions  and  run  down  to  churcli  re- 
<^ardless  of  their  laugh.  But  at  other  times  false 
shame,  or  the  fear  of  ridicule,  tempts  you  to  sin. 
Why  do  you  go  with  those  who  laugh  at  you  ? 

'  Please,  ma'am,'  said  Edward,  *  we  can't  help  it ; 
we  are  obliged  to  work  with  them.' 

*  And  sometimes  to  live  with  them,'  said  Alfred. 
Miss  W.  Exactly  so ;  you  cannot  help  it,  because 

you  are  *  set  in  the  midst  of  dangers.'  But  is  it  that 
you  may  fall  ? 

^No,  ma'am,'  said  Charley,  ^we  need  not  mind 
being  laughed  at.  I  am  sure  Edward  didn't  mind  it 
when  he  worked  in  the  brick-yard,  and  they  used  to 
drink  ^  just  ahouty  and  laugh  at  him  for  not  doing  the 
same.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  did  not,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
looking  towards  him  with  approbation.  '  You  none 
of  you  need  fall,  if  you  seek  strength  from  God  to 
carry  you  through  the  temptations  that  surround 
you.  And  now,  Charley,  why  had  I  to  tell  you 
three  times  this  morning  to  come  into  school?' 

'  Because  I  w^as  sliding,'  he  answered,  ^  and  didn't 
like  to  leave.' 

Miss  W,  The  love  of  pleasure,  that  made  you  do 
wrong.  This  is  a  very  common  temptation  ;  but  let 
us  rather  speak  now  of  evil  example.  Supposing 
you  see  your  elders  doing  wrong,  are  you  inclined  to 
follow  them  ? 

Alfred.  Sometimes  we  are. 

Miss  W.  And  supposing  they  praise  you,  and  call 
you  manly  for  doing  as  they  do,  don't  you  like  it  ? 

^  Yes,  ma'am,  we  do,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  I  believe  you  do :  the'  example  of  others 
will  tempt  you  to  sin,  and  the  love  of  praise  or  ap- 
plause will  encourage  you  to  go  on ;  one  particular 

10 
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instance  of  this  you  shall  give  me.  'Do  you  not 
sometimes  see  young  men  teaze  each  other  until  they 
get  angry  ? 

Sam.  Yes,  often. 

Miss  W,  And  then  what  do  you  boys,  who  are 
standing  by,  begin  to  do  to  each  other? 

'  We  do  the  same — teaze  each  other,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  Sometimes  your  teazing  is  taken  good- 
temperedly,  sometimes  it  vexes.  Let  us  now  sup- 
pose you  are  teazing  a  boy  in  the  midst  of  your 
companions,  and  they  all  laugh  and  encourage  you, 
and  call  you  clever,  and  say,  '  that  is  capital,'  and  he 
gets  vexed ;  do  you  stop  when  you  see  it  ? 

'  Not  always,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Not  always,  I  am  afraid ;  you  like  to  be 
praised,  and  therefore  you  are  tempted  to  go  on, 
though  your  companion  is  vexed.  How  would  this 
probably  end? 

*  In  a  fight,'  replied  Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  what  would  those  about  you  still 
continue  to  do  ? 

'  To  cheer  us  on,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  probably  they  would  ;  and  you 
would  first  have  followed  bad  example,  and  then  gone 
on  in  sin,  from  the  love  of  applause.  But,  boys,  if 
you  speak  honestly,  could  you  say  that  this  was  right  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  And  would  you  know  it  to  be  wrong  at 
the  time? 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am,  but  we  should  not  remember 
it  while  we  were  fighting  ? 

Miss  W.  Perhaps  you  would  not,  but  your  con- 
science does  tell  you  at  the  beginning.  Now  this, 
and  temptations  like  this,  surround  you,  boys,  and 
you  are  frail,  and  find  it  hard  to  '  stand  upright.' 
Yet  you  can  if  you  really  wish  to,  and  seek  strength 
from  God.  If  you  are  confident  in  your  own  strength, 
like — whom  ? 
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Several.  St.  Peter. 

Miss  IF.  Yes,  if  you  are  confident  like  him,  you 
will  fall,  but  if  you  know  yourselves  to  be  weak,  and 
pray  to  God  to  carry  you  safely  through  the 
temptations  that  surround  you,  you  will  conquer. 
Some  of  you  I  think  do  this,  and  then  you  come  out 
from  temptation,  like  Joseph,  unhurt.  I  wish  I 
could  think  you  all  did. 

*  Islx  Walton  and  I  are  going  to  take  a  walk,  chil- 
dren,' said  ^fiss  Walton,  as  she  left  church  after, 
morning  service  ;  '  any  of  you  who  like  may  come.' 

'  That's  nght !'  resounded  from  the  group  which 
stood  round  her  as  she  spoke,  and  in  a  moment  after, 
they  were  running  before  Mr  and  Miss  AVaiton  in 
high  spirits.  The  day  vras  lovely,  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  yet  the  ground  still  hard  with  the 
frost,  and  the  grass  in  the  shade  still  crisp  to  the 
feet.  The  children,  lilvc  all  children,  found  particular 
dehght  in  walking  on  the  grass,  fancying,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  fancy,  that  they  eoidd  hear  a  crackling  sound 
as  the  frost-encrusted  blades  bent  beneath  their  tread. 

Mr  Walton  and  his  sister  v»'aiked  briskly  to  get 
warm,  and  the  children,  running  and  jumping,  were 
happy  in  the  consciousness  of  their  presence,  although 
they  did  not  take  much  notice  of  them. 

On  their  return  IMr  Walton  went  into  a  cottage 
to  see  a  sick  woman,  and  jSIiss  Walton  said  she 
would  go  and  speak  to  jMrs  Coote ;  for  Edward  and 
Charley's  father  had  married  again  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, and  Miss  Walton  had  not  seen  Mrs  Coote. 
Charley  followed  her,  but  the  rest  remained  outside. 

Miss  Walton,  after  asking  Mrs  Coote  how  she 
liked  the  place,  and  various  things  respecting  herself, 
said  slie  hoped  the  children  were  good  and  obedient. 

*  Why,  ma'am,'  answered  Mrs  Coote,  '  there  isn't 
much  to  complain  of  in  Edward  and  Fanny,  but 
Charley  there,  and  Jane,  give  me  plenty  of  trouble.' 
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'  Indeed,'  said  Miss  Walton,  *  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that ;  and  especially  sorry  to  hear  it  of  you,  Charley,' 
she  said,  turning  to  liim.  *  How  does  he  give  you 
trouble,  Mrs  Coote  ?' 

'  \Vhy,  please  ma'am,  I  did  say  I  would  tell  you, 
he  is  so  idle'  (meaninsj  troublesome)  :  Mf  I  send  bim 
a  message  I  never  know  when  to  expect  hmi  back, 
he  does  stay  and  play  so  long ;  and  then  if  I  say  any 
thing  to  him,  likely  enough  he  is  saucy.  It  was  only 
yesterday  I  sent  him  for  a  bit  of  tea,  and  if  it  was 
not  a  good  hour  and  a  half  before  he  came  back,  and 
when  I  scolded  him  I  2:ot  nothins^  but  sauce.  And 
it  is  very  seldom  we  can  have  a  bit  of  quiet  when  he 
is  in  the  house,  he  does  drive  such  icorh.^ 

'  This  is  a  sad  account,'  said  ]\Iiss  Walton,  gravely: 
^  I  know  Charley's  nonsense  often  leads  him  to  do 
wrong,  and  he  knows  very  well  how  naughty  it  is  to 
carry  it  thus  far.' 

*  I  told  him,  ma'am,  I  should  tell  you ;  for  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  him,  and  I  told  him  you  would 
hQ  just  about  angry,'  continued  ^Irs  Coote. 

^I  am  angry,  and  very  much  grieved,  Charley,' 
said  Miss  Walton,  turning  to  him  as  he  stood  by  her 
side ;  '  I  have  so  very  often  told  you  that  it  is  no  use 
being  a  good  boy  at  school,  if  you  are  naughty  at 
home,  and  1  have  told  you  how  very  wrong  it  is  to 
indulge  your  nonsense,  and  "  drive  work"  (as  you 
call  it)  at  improper  times.' 

Any  sort  of  play  or  nonsense  was  called  ^  driving 
work'  at  Forley,  especially  play  and  noise  at  im- 
proper times,  or  places.  If  the  children  were  naughty 
at  Church,  or  if  they  were  noisy  in  the  street, 
Mss  Walton  was  told  that  they  had  been  "  driving 
work,"  and  she  sometimes  found  it  useful  to  use  their 
o^vn  terms. 

When  Miss  Walton  spoke  to  Charley,  he  looked 
very  much  ashamed,  and  gave  an  angry  glance  at  his 
mother  for  telling.     Miss  Walton  noticed  this,  and 
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said,  *  Charley,  go  out  of  the  room,  I  shall  come  and 
speak  to  you  presently.' 

He  instantly  obeyed;  and  then  Miss  Walton 
talked  to  Mrs  Coote  about  his  peculiar  disposition, 
which,  she  said,  ^You  must  try,  Mrs  Coote,  to 
make  allowances  for.  I  am  sure  it  is  much  more 
difficult  for  him  to  be  steady  than  for  Edward,  for 
he  is  naturally  of  much  higher  spirits.  I  don't  mean 
to  excuse  him  for  what  he  has  done  wrong ;  I  think 
he  has  been  very  much  to  blame;  but  it  is  more 
your  business  to  punish  him  than  mine.  Next  time 
he  stays  out,  you  must  punish  him  instead  of  scolding 
him,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  will  do  him 
good ;  for  though  he  is  what  you  caU  "  idle,"  I  be- 
lieve he  tries,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  good  boy.' 

To  this  Mrs  Coote  agreed,  saying,  '  Why,  he  isn't, 
perhaps,  quite  a  bad  boy ;  he  won't  tell  lies,  or  steal, 
or  anything  the  like  of  that,  only  he  is  so  idle.  But 
I'll  do  as  you  say,  ma'am ;  and  perhaps  he'll  mend, 
particularly  if  you'U  speak  to  him.' 

Miss  Walton  then  bidding  Mrs  Coote  good  morn- 
ing, left  the  house,  and  found  Charley  in  the  garden 
waiting  for  her.  He  still  looked  ashamed,  but  not 
sorry. 

*  Charley,'  said  Mss  Walton,  '  what  a  sad  account 
I  have  heard  of  you !  how  very  naughty  you  have 
been !  You  know  it  is  very  naughty  to  stay  when 
you  are  sent  a  message,  and  still  worse  to  be  saucy 
when  your  mother  speaks  to  you.  Indeed,  Charley, 
I  can  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you  if  you  are  a 
naughty  boy  at  home.  You  know  I  never  wiU  have 
anything  to  do  with  naughty  boys.' 

Charley  answered  in  a  half-repentant,  half-in- 
different manner,  ^Yes,  you  have  something  to  do 
with  them ;  you  punish  them.' 

*Yes,  Charley,  I  punish  them,'  continued  Miss 
Walton,  *  if  I  think  it  will  do  them  good,  but  I  can- 
not love  them,  or  show  them  kindness,  unless  they 
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are  really  sorry  for  what  they  have  done  wrong. 
Are  you  sorry,  Charley?'  But  Charley  did  not 
answer,  and  Miss  Walton  continued,  ^  Charley,  you 
are  naughty,  and  are  not  sorry ;  I  cannot  therefore 
allow  you  to  be  with  me ;  you  must  not  walk  up 
with  me  now,  but  stay  and  think  about  your  faults, 
and  when  you  are  really  sorry  you  may  come  and 
tell  me.'  Having  said  this,  she  opened  the  gate  and 
left  the  garden.  In  a  moment  she  saw  that  Charley 
was  following  her,  certainly  looking  very  unhappy. 
She  turned  quickly  to  him,  and  said,  ^  Charley,  I 
forbid  your  coming.  I  shall  not  talk  to  you  any 
more  now.  If  you  are  sorry,  show  it  by  doing  as 
you  are  bid;'  then  joining  Mr  Walton,  who  was 
coming  out  of  the  other  cottage,  she  took  his  arm, 
and  proceeded  homewards. 

Charley,  however,  was  In  one  of  his  perverse 
moods,  either  thinking,  or  pretending  to  think,  that 
Miss  Walton  was  not  in  earnest,  and  when  she 
looked  back,  she  saw  he  was  still  following  at  a  dis- 
tance. She  stopped,  and  said  to  her  brother, 
'Charley  has  been  naughty,  and  I  have  forbidden 
him  to  come  up  the  hill  with  us,  but  he  has  taken 
one  of  his  perverse  fits,  and  is,  I  see,  still  coming ; 
will  you,  please,  go  back,  and  send  him  home  V 

Mr  Walton  did  so,  but  even  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  convincing  him  that  they  were  in  earnest. 
At  length,  however,  he  succeeded,  and  Charley 
walked  slowly  home. 

The  rest  of  the  children  foU^wed  up  the  hill,  and 
saw  Mr  Walton  and  his  sister  turn  into  their  gate 
(which  Fred  ran  forward,  and  held  open  for 
them),  before  they  separated  for  their  respective 
houses. 

'I  cannot  teach  you  this  afternoon,  boys,'  said 
Miss  Walton,  just  as  she  entered  the  gate ;  *  you  elder 
ones  must  employ  yourselves,  and  the  younger  boys 
go  to  the  second  class.' 
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^  Please,  ma'am,  are  we  not  to  hear  any  of  Basil 
to-day  T  asked  Alfred. 

^No,  not  to-day;  I  am  going  away,  and  shall  not 
be  back  until  Church-time,'  answered  Miss  Wal- 
ton. *You  must  wait  patiently  until  next  Sun- 
day.' 

As  Miss  Walton  did  not  teach  her  class  that  after- 
noon, she  saw  no  more  of  Charley  until  evening 
Church ;  but  she  felt  very  unhappy  about  him,  for 
she  began  to  fear  that  he  could  not  really  be  trying 
to  do  right,  especially  as  he  had  not  seemed  penitent. 
She  hoped,  however,  that  he  would  think  over  his 
faults,  and  thus  be  led  to  sorrow. 

Let  me  here  say  a  few  words  to  any  of  my  readers 
who  are  boys  in  a  Sunday-school,  and  ask  them  if 
they  ever  think  of  the  pain  their  misconduct  gives  to 
their  teachers.  They  grieve  over  your  faults,  boys ; 
for  those  who  teach  you  Sunday  after  Sunday  learn 
to  love  you,  and  it  is  their  greatest  joy  to  see  you 
steadily  and  perseveringly  doing  right,  and  very 
great  and  bitter  pain  it  gives  them  to  see  you  do 
wrong  and  be  impenitent.  Take  care,  therefore,  not 
to  grieve  your  teachers  by  your  faults,  but  show 
your  gratitude  and  love  by  doing  every  thing  you 
can  to  please  them.  It  will  be  better  both  for  your- 
self and  your  teacher. 

Miss  Walton,  I  said,  was  unhappy,  and  she  looked 
round  for  Charley  as  she  took  her  seat  among  the 
children  that  evening  in  the  Church.  Presently  he 
entered,  and  the  first  glance  showed  he  had  been 
crying  very  much.  He  took  his  seat,  and  hardly 
raised  his  eyes  during  the  service.  Once  he  caught 
Miss  Walton's  eye,  as  she  looked  at  him  when  Mr 
Walton  was  saying  something  in  his  sermon  about 
the  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  instantly  his  scarcely 
pent-up  tears  began  to  flow  afresh. 

The  moment  they  were  outside  the  Church  door, 
Charley  crept  up  to  her  side,  and  said,  in  a  gentle 
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tone,  *  Please,  ma'am,  you  will  not  tliink  anything 
more  about  that^  will  you  V 

'■  I  will  speak  to  you  in  a  minute,'  said  Miss  Wal- 
ton, kindly ;  and  then  turning  to  the  other  children, 
she  bade  them  go  with  ISIr  Walton,  and  asked 
him  to  walk  on  before  her.  When  outside  the 
Church-yard,  she  called  Charley,  and  said,  *^Yhat 
do  you  want  to  say  to  me  V 

'Please,  ma'am,'  he  said,  sobbing,  'I  am  very 
sorry.' 

'  Have  you  been  thinking  about  your  faults,  Char- 
ley?' she  asked. 

'Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  'I  have  been  thinking 
about  them  ever  since.     I  am  so  unhappy.' 

'  Tell  me,  Charley,'  said  !Miss  Walton,  '  what  kept 
you  last  time  your  mother  sent  you  a  message  T 

'  I  got  talking  to  Fred,'  he  replied,  '  and  I  knew 
I  ought  not  to  stay,  and  yet  I  did;  and  when 
mother  scolded  me,  then  I  said  I  didn't  care,  but  I 
did  care  all  the  time;'  and  here  Charley  sobbed 
again. 

He  and  Miss  Walton  were  a  good  deal  behind  the 
rest  of  the  congregation,  and  it  was  dark,  so  that  no 
one  saw  poor  Charley's  tears. 

'And  what  sort  of  luork  do  you  drive^  which 
makes  your  mother  angry  V  asked  ^^iiss  Walton. 

'  Oh !  I  make  a  noise  and  dance  about,'  he  an- 
swered, '  and  sino^  sono-s  ;  but  is  that  wrono-  ?' 

'Not  wrong  always,  Charley,  but  wrong  when 
you  are  told  to  be  quiet.  Have  I  not  often  said  this 
before?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  but  I  forget  at  the  time ;  I  will  not 
forget  any  more.' 

'I  am  afraid  you  will,  Charley,'  returned  Miss 
Walton,  '  you  are  often  so  heedless.  Unless  you  do 
something  to  make  you  remember  this,  you  will  for- 
get all  about  it  when  the  next  temptation  comes ; 
for  your  nature  is  frail,  Charley,  and  you  cannot  of 
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yourself  stand  upright.  Think  now,  seriously,  what 
sad  faults  your  love  of  pleasure  has  led  you  to. 
What  did  we  say  the  other  Sunday  about  being  un- 
faithful in  our  work  ?' 

'  You  said  we  were  unfaithful  if  we  did  not  do  it 
as  well  as  we  could,'  he  answered. 

^  Then  when  you  are  sent  on  an  errand  how  ought 
you  to  do  it  ?' 

*■  Quickly,  I  suppose,'  he  replied. 

'  Then  in  playing  and  loitering  you  have  been — 
what,  Charley  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

'  Unfaithful,'  he  said. 

^  And  unfaithful  only  to  your  mother  T  Miss  Wal- 
ton said. 

*No,  to  God  also,'  he  whispered. 

*  Yes,  Charley,  and  when  you  reached  home,  what 
was  your  next  fault  ?' 

^  I  was  saucy  to  mother,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W,  Which  commandment  did  you  then 
break  ? 

'  The  fifth :  "  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother," ' 
he  answered. 

'  Again ;  was  this  fault  only  against  your  mother  ?' 
asked  Miss  Walton. 

'  No,  against  God  too,'  he  replied. 

Miss  Walton  continued.  ^And  this  is  not  all: 
when  she  told  me  of  it,  what  did  you  feel  ?' 

^  I  was  angry,'  he  said. 

*Yes,'  returned  ]\iiss  Walton,  'I  saw  that  you 
were  angry,  and  you  were  proud  also ;  and  all  the 
time  I  spoke  to  you  in  the  garden  you  were  proud, 
and  would  not  acknowledge  that  you  had  done 
wrong ;  and  then  you  were  disobedient  to  me  three 
times,  Charley.' 

'  Oh !  I  have  been  very,  very  naughty ;  what  must 
I  do  ?'  he  sobbed.     '  Will  God  forgive  me  ?' 

*Will  your  mother  forgive  you,  Charley?'  asked 
Miss  Walton. 
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*  I  don't  know/  he  said,  ^  I  never  thought  of  that.' 
^  But,  Charley,  you  must  think  about  it :  you  have 

sinned  against  her  very  deeply,  and  you  must  con- 
fess it,  and  ask  her  to  forgive  you.' 

*  Oh !  I  can't  do  that,'  he  said,  ^  I  can  ask  you  to 
forgive  me,  but  I  can't  ask  her.' 

'  It  is  not  me  that  you  have  sinned  against,'  said 
Miss  Walton,  ^  it  is  your  mother ;  and  if  you  do  not 
tell  her  that  you  are  sony,  and  ask  her  forgiveness, 
you  cannot  hope  that  God  will  pardon  you.  I  know 
it  is  very  hard,  Charley,  but  if  you  are  really  sorry 
you  will  do  it ;  and  then,  I  think,  you  will  not  so 
soon  forget  again.  It  will  help  you  to  be  more 
watchful.     Don't  you  think  it  will  V 

'  Oh  !  I  shaU  never  forget  how  unhappy  I  have 
been,'  he  replied. 

^  Yes,  Charley,  I  am  afraid  you  \viU,'  returned  Miss 
"Walton,  ^unless  you  force  yourself  to  do  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  now  to  make  up  for  your  careless- 
ness and  sauciness.' 

'  And  will  God  then  forgive  me  ?'  he  earnestly  in- 
quired. 

'  Yes,  my  boy,'  replied  Miss  Walton,  ^  He  wiU  for- 
give you  if  you  are  really  sorry,  as  He  forgave  St. 
Peter,  after  he  had  fallen  into  sin,  when  he  went  out 
and  wept  bitterly.' 

For  a  few  moments  Charley  was  silent,  and  "Miss 
Walton  did  not  speak  either,  at  length  he  said,  in  a 
determined  manner,  '  Yes,  I  will  tell  her.' 

]Miss  Walton  stopped,  and  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  said,  *  God  bless  you,  my  boy,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  are  brave ;  and  remember  when  you 
have  done  this,  that  you  earnestly  ask  God  to  forgive 
you  for  Christ's  sake,  and  pray  to  Him  to  grant  you 
"  such  strength  and  protection"  as  may  '^  carry  you 
through"  all  future  "temptations."  You  must  not 
trust  in  your  own  strength,  my  boy,  but  pray  to  God 
for  help ;  at  the  same  time  you  must  also  watch  your- 
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self,  and  check  your  spirits  before  they  get  too  high. 
Will  you  do  this?' 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  ma'am,  I  will  try,'  he  answered, 
with  earnestness. 

^  Go  then,  Charley,  and  see  your  mother  as  soon 
as  you  can,  before  your  courage  fails,'  said  !Mis3 
Walton. 

With  a  much  lighter  heart  he  turned  down  the  hill 
again.  He  had  no  chance  of  speaking  to  his  mother 
that  evening,  which  was  a  great  trial  to  his  resolution, 
but  he  did  not  forget  to  confess  his  faults  to  his 
Father  in  heaven  ere  he  laid  do^vn  to  rest  Next 
morning,  when  alone  with  his  mother,  he  told  her  how 
sorry  he  was  for  his  idleness,  and  for  having  been 
saucy  to  her,  and  promised  her  to  try  and  do  better. 

Many  months  afterwards,  when  Miss  Walton  met 
ISIrs  Coote,  and  inquired  of  her  whether  Charley  was 
a  good  boy,  she  answered,  ^  Why,  yes,  ma'am,  I 
can't  say  much  against  him  now  ;  he's  never  been  the 
same  since  you  talked  to  him,  and  he  promised  me  to 
do  better.  He  is  a  strange  boy.  He  still  likes  play, 
and  sometimes  drives  work ;  but  I  haven't  much  to 
say  against  him  now.' 
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*fl)e  ffittt)  ^unftai)  after  tljt  epipljans, 

COLLECT. 

0  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  to  keep  Thy  Church  and 
household  continually  in  Thy  true  religion ,-  that 
ihey  who  do  lean  only  upon  the  hope  of  Thy 
heavenly  grace  may  evermore  he  defended  hy  Thy 
mighty  power ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Miss  W,    What  is  that  new  building   at  Motley, 
boys? 

All,  A  Church. 

Miss  W.  What  is  it  made  of? 
:  All.  Stone  and  wood. 

Miss  W.  Is  this  the  sort  of  Church  we  mean  in 
the  Collect? 

Edgar  and  some  of  the  careless  ones  answered 
^  Yes/  but  Edward  and  one  or  two  others  answered 
^No.' 

^  How  can  some  of  you  boys  be  so  careless  V  said 
Miss  Walton.  ^  You  certainly  answered  "  Yes,"  be- 
cause you  were  not  thinking.  Edgar,  say  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Collect,  and  tell  me  again  whether  it 
means  a  stone  building.' 

Edgar.  '  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  to  keep  Thy 
Chin'ch  and  household  continually  in  Thy  true  re- 
ligion.' <="*  '      , 

Miss  W.  Let  tis  now  see  what  the  Collect  does 
mean,  since  you  all  agree  that  it  cannot  be  a  stone 
building  we  speak  of.  Of  whom  do  you  say  you  are 
made  members  in  the  beginning  of  the  Catechism  ? 

Fred.  Members  of  Christ. 
No.  13  N  1 
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3Iiss  W.  What  is  Jesus  Christ  the  Head  of? 

Edward.  The  Church. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  Col.  i.  18. 

James.  ^And  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body,  the 
Church. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  the  13th  verse,  and  you  will  see 
who  is  meant  by  ^  He.' 

Alfred,  God  the  Son. 

Miss  W.  Very  well;  Christ  is  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  or — ?  What  is  said  besides  the 
Church? 

Francis,     The  Body. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  you  say  that  we  are  members 
of  Christ.     What  is  a  member  ? 

All,  Part  of  a  Body. 

Miss  W,  Then  whose  Body  are  we  parts  of? 

Several,  The  Body  of  Christ. 

Miss  W,  When  we  say,  then,  that  we  are  made 
members  of  Christ,  we  mean  members  of  His —  ? 

^Body,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  And  what  does  St.  Paul  call  His  Body  ? 

Several.  The  Church. 

Miss  W,  Now  we  have  come  to  see  that  the 
Church  means  something  besides  a  building  of  stone. 
'^Yhatisit? 

Edward.  The  Body  of  Christ. 

Miss  W,  And  what  makes  up  the  Body  ? 

Francis.  The  head  and  the  members. 

Miss  W,  And  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
Who  are  the  members  ? 

Francis.  All  who  are  baptized. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  for  by  Holy  Baptism  we  are  made 
members  of  Christ.  Then  does  one  person  alone 
make  the  Church  ? 

Edioard,  No,  a  number  together. 

Miss  W.  You  v,^oidd  not  say  that  your  arm  alone 
was  your  body,  or  your  hand  alone,  would  you  ? 

Fred.  No,  they  are  only  members. 
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Miss  W.  But  what  do  your  head  and  all  your 
members  together  make  ? 

^  Our  body/  said  several. 

Miss  W.  So  it  is  with  the  Church ;  it  is  made  up 
of  many  members,  yet  there  is  but  one — what ! 

'  Body/  said  George.     (See  1  Cor.  xii.  20.) 

Miss  W.  To  make  this  plainer,  you  shall  have  an 
example  from  what  you  see  and  hear  every  day. 
Edgar,  where  are  you  now  being  taught  ? 

'  In  the  school,'  he  answered. 

Miss^  W.  Where  does  the  school  sit  in  Church  ? 

Several.  In  the  gallery. 

Miss  W,  Do  you  mean  the  building  sits  there  ? 

AIL  No;  the  children. 

Miss  W,  Of  course.  The  children,  then,  make 
the—? 

'  School,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  But  do  you,  Charley,  alone,  or  you, 
David,  alone,  make  the  school  ? 

Several,  No,  but  all  of  us  together. 

Miss  W.  Exactly.     All  together  you  make —  ? 

All.  The  school. 

Miss  W.  Sometimes,  then,  the  school  means  the — ? 

'  Building,'  they  answered. 

Miss  W.  And  sometimes — ? 

'  The  children  altogether,'  they  again  replied. 

Miss  W.  So  it  is  with  the  Chm'ch.  Sometimes  it 
means  only  the  building,  sometimes  the  whole  Body, 
made  up  of  many  members,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
Head.  We  pray  in  the  Collect  for  God's  Church 
and—? 

Andreiv.  Household. 

Miss  W.  The  members  of  the  Church  are  God's 
household.  You  will  find  St.  Paul  speaking  in  the 
same  way  in  Eph.  ii.  19. 

Samuel.  '  Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the  samts, 
and  of  the  household  of  God.' 
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Miss  W.  Who  is  the  Father  of  the  household  ? 

Charley.  Almighty  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because  when  we  are  bom  into  the 
'  congregation  of  Christ's  flock,'  we  are  made — what  ? 

All.  The  chUdren  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  being  new  bom  into  the  Church, 
we  are  the  children  of  God's  ^household,  and  He  is 
the  Head.  We  become,  as  it  were,  one  large  famil3% 
^\Tiat  do  we  pray  for  God's  Church  and  household  ? 

Edwa7'd.  That  God  would  keep  it  continually  in 
His  true  religion. 

Miss  W.  Let  us  now  see  what  true  religion  is. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  it  to  you,  boys,  so  you  must 
be  very  attentive  while  I  try.  /will  now  tell  you, 
and  you  must  afterwards  explain  it  to  me.  We  may 
say,  then,  that  rehgion  consists  in  belief,  obedience, 
and  worship.  But  we  pray  that  the  Church  may  be 
kept  in  what  sort  of  religion  ? 

Francis.   True  rehgion. 

Miss  W.  Then  there  may  be  a  false  religion. 
What  would  make  religion  false  ?  If  people  believe 
what  is  not —  ? 

'  True,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  or  obeyed  wrong —  % 

'  Commands,'  said  Fred. 

^  Or,'  Miss  Walton  continued,  ^  worshipped  in  a 
wrong  way,  or  worshipped  false —  ? 

'  Gods,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  The  heathens  have  a  religion,  but  is  it  a 
^true'  one? 

All.  No,  false. 

Miss  W.  Now,  in  the  Collect,  whose  rehgion  do 
we  speak  of? 

Alfred.  ^  Thy  true  religion.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  the  '  true  rehgion '  of —  ? 

^  God,'  said  Andrew. 

*The  religion,  then,  that  God  teaches  us,  is — 
whatf  asked  ^Miss  Walton. 
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*  True  religion/  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Now  you  tell  me  what  I  said  religion 
consisted  of? 

'  Belief,  obedience,  and  worship,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Turn  to  to  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  and  you  will  there  see  a  picture  of  true  re- 
ligion.    Read  the  42nd  verse. 

Samuel,  'And  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
Apostles'  doctrine  and  felloAvship,  and  in  breaking 
of  bread,  and  in  prayers.' 

Miss  W.  Let  us  see  now  whether  belief,  obedience, 
and  worship,  are  contained  in  this  account  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  early  Church.  What  are  we  first  told 
the  converts  continued  in  ? 

George.  The  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship. 

Miss  W,  What  does  doctrine  here  mean  %  What 
had  the  Apostles  been  doing  % 

Henry,  Preaching. 

Miss  W.  Or  teaching.  The  Apostles'  doctrine, 
then,  means  their —  % 

'  Teaching,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W,  Now,  what  had  the  Apostles  been  teaching  ? 

'  That  the  people  were  to  believe  on  Jesus,'  said 
Alfred. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  that  was  one  thing  which  they  had 
taught  the  people — what  they  were  to  believe.  Is 
that  one  part  of  religion  ? 

Several.  Yes,  belief. 

Miss  W,  The  people  then  asked,  '  Men  and  breth- 
ren, what  shall  we  do  T    Did  the  Apostles  tell  them  ? 

Francis,  Yes,  they  told  them  to  repent  and  be 
baptized. 

'  And  afterwards  we  are  told,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
'  that  with  many  other  words  they  testified  and  ex- 
horted, saying,  "  Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward 
generation."  In  their  doctrine,  then,  they  taught 
them  not  only  what  they  were  to  believe,  but  what 
they  were —  ? ' 
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*  To  c?o,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  One  thing  which  you  say  they  were  to 
do,  was  to  be  baptized ;  into  whose  fellowship  did 
that  admit  them  ? 

Fred.  Into  the  Apostles'  fellowship. 

Miss  W.  It  admitted  them  into  their  society. 
You  know  what  a  club  is,  don't  vou  ? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  When  you  belong  to  a  club,  you  have 
fellowship  with  the  other  members ;  and  what  do 
you  submit  to  ? 

Edioard.  The  rules  of  the  society. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  bind  yourself  to  obey  them  when 
you  enter  the  club  ? 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am,  we  do. 

Miss  W.  And  what  at  Holy  Baptism  do  people 
bind  themselves  to  do  ?  Mind,  I  say  c/o,  not  believe, 
or  renounce. 

Francis.  To  keep  God's  holy  will  and  command- 
ments, and  to  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  their 
life. 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  and  when  we  are  told  that 
the  converts  continued  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  it  shows  that  they  continued  to  believe 
and—? 

'  Do  what  they  were  taught,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Give  me  the  right  word  for  doing  as 
they  were  taught  ? 

Francis.  Obedience. 

Miss  W.  Is  that  part  of  religion  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  the  second  you  mentioned. 

Miss  W.  The  Apostles  taught  them  what  they 
were  to  believe,  and  what  they  were  to  do,  and  the 
converts,  by  continuing  in  their  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship, continued  in  faith  and  obedience.  What  else 
besides  doctrine  and  fellowship  did  the  converts  con- 
tinue in? 

Several,  Breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers. 
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Miss  W.  This  was  of  course  in  fellowship  with  the 
Apostles.  Does  this  contain  the  third  part  of  re- 
lio;ion  ? 

'  Yes,  worship/  said  Edward. 
Miss  W.  But  I  said  we  should  here  have  a  picture 
of  true  relij^ion.     Now  relis^ion  to  be  true  must  come 
from — whom  ? 

George.  From  God. 

Miss  W,  Who  had  appointed  the  Apostles  to 
teach  ? 

David.  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  When  did  He  commission  them  ? 

George.  Just  before  His  ascension.  ^  Go  ye,  there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ' — and,  ^  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.'     (St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.) 

Miss  W.  Then  would  all  that  the  Apostles  taught 
be  sure  to  be  right  ? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  God  had  appointed  them  to  teach,  and 
told  them  ivhat  they  were  to  teach,  and  therefore  the 
religion  they  taught  woi.dd  be — what  sort  of  religion  ? 

Several.  True  religion. 

Miss  W.  When,  therefore,  the  converts  continued 
in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  their  belief 
was — what  sort  of  belief? 

'  A  true  belief,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  And  their  obedience  ? 

*A  true  obedience,'  again  they  replied. 

Miss  TV.  And  their  worship —  ? 

'  A  true  worship,'  said  all. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  their  religion  was  a  true  re- 
ligion, and  such  as  we  pray  in  the  Collect  the  Church 
may  be  kept  in.     *  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  ?' — 

Andreio.  ^To  keep  thy  Church  and  household 
continuall)'-  in  Thy  true  religion.' 

Miss  W.  God  has  in  great  mercy  ever  kept  His 
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Churcli  In  true  religion.  Parts  of  it  may  have  fallen 
into  error  ;  but  the  whole  faith  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Church,  because  she  has  ever  kept  the  Apostles' 
doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  continued  in  breaking 
of  bread  and  in  prayers.  Let  us  see,  boys,  how  God 
has  dealt  with  our  own  branch  of  the  Church,  and 
how  mercifully  He  has  kept  her  in  true  rehgion. 
Whose  creed  do  we  say  every  Sunday  ? 

All.  The  Apostles'  Creed. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  in  tliis  creed  we  are  taught 
what  we  are  to —  ? 

^  Believe,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  And  how  are  we  taught  what  we  are  to 
do? 

Edward.  The  clergyman  teaches  us  from  the  Bible. 

Miss  W.  Thus  we  still  learn  from  the  Apostles. 
And  from  whom  have  our  Bishops  and  Priests  re- 
ceived their  authority  to  teach  ? 

Francis.  From  the  Apostles. 

Miss  W.  Kather  from  God  through  the  Apostles. 
And  is  the  worship  of  our  Cliurch  like  that  of  the 
apostles  ?     We  continue  in  what  ? 

Sevei'al.  Breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  breaking  of 
bread  ? 

Edward.  The  holy  communion. 

*  Yes,'  Miss  Walton  continued,  '  God  has  in  great 
mercy  preserved  to  our  Church  the  Apostles'  doctrine 
and  fellowship,  and  the  true  sacraments  and  prayers ; 
and  where  these  are  faithfully  received,  there  is  true 
religion.  Still  we  must  pray  God  to  continue  to 
keep  His  Church  in  true  religion,  for  there  are  those 
who  would  alter  the  Apostles'  doctrine,  and  dissolve 
their  fellowship,  and  who  think  Hghtly  of  breaking  of 
bread  and  of  prayers.  We  must  fear  also  lest  the  sin 
of  each  individual  member  of  the  Church  should  pro- 
voke God  to  withdraw  from  her  His  protecting  hand. 
What  do  we  pray  for  at  the  end  of  the  Collect  ? 
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Sam.  '  That  they  who  do  lean  only  upon  the  hope 
of  Thy  heavenly  grace  may  evermore  be  defended 
by  Thy  mighty  power.' 

Miss  W.  I  will  not  say  anything  on  this  part  of 
the  Collect,  for  it  is  nearly  the  same  prayer  in  other 
words,  as  we  have  had  the  last  two  Sundays.  Let 
us  rather  now  see  what  lesson  we  must  learn  from 
what  we  have  been  saying.  Who  are  told  to  put  on 
mercies  and  kindness  in  the  epistle  ? 

Charley.  The  elect  of  God. 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  the  elect  of  God  ? 

Edward.  The  chosen  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  chosen  of  God,  or  the  members 
of  His  household.     What  are  they  here  taught  ? 

Alfred.  To  put  on  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness, 
humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long  suffering. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  St.  Paul  says,  put  them  on 
therefore — why  ? 

JEdivard.  As  the  elect  of  God. 

Miss  W.  That  is,  even  because  you  are  the  elect  of 
God,_you  must  strive  to  be  holy.  Why  does  St. 
Paul  say  in  Col.  i.  28,  he  preached  Christ? 

George.  'Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man, 
and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom ;  that  we  may 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  ?' 

Miss  W.  Each  member  of  the  Church,  then,  must 
strive  to  be — what,  boys  ? 

Francis.  Perfect. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  this  is  what  you  must  learn  to-day. 
That  'as  the  elect  of  God,'  being  'called  in  one  body,' 
you  must  each  for  yourself  strive  to  be  holy,  '  till  we 
all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God,  unto — ?  ' 

'  A  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ,'  continued  George.  (Eph.  iv.  13.) 

'  And  now,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  as  you  have  been 
very  attentive,  and  the  catechising  has  been  hard,  I 
will  stop  and  read  to  you,  when  you  have  told  me 
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what  manifestation  we  have  to-day.  To  whom  was 
the  parable  spoken  that  we  have  in  the  Gospel  to- 
day ?  Look  at  the  first  verses  of  the  chapter  from 
which  it  is  taken,  and  then  tell  me.' 

Charley.  To  great  multitudes  that  were  gathered 
together. 

Miss  W.  Had  Jesus  been  speaking  any  other 
parables  ? 

Several.  Yes,  a  great  number. 

Miss  W.  But  to  whom  amongst  the  multitude 
did  he  explain  the  parables  ? 

Alfred.  To  the  disciples. 

Miss  W,  What  else  are  they  called  besides  dis- 
ciples ? 

Kdiua7xl.  Apostles. 

Miss  W.  And  why  did  He  speak  parables  to  the 
people  at  all  ? 

Francis.  To  teach  them. 

Miss  W.  As  what,  then,  did  He  manifest  Himself? 

Edward.  As  a  teacher. 

Miss  fV.  A  teacher  of  whom  ? 

Several.  Of  the  people. 

Miss  IV.  Yes,  but  more  especially  of  His —  ? 

Francis.  Apostles. 

Miss  W.  Why  do  I  say  more  especially  of  them  ? 

Edward.  Because  He  explained  His  teaching  to 
them. 

Miss  W.  And  afterwards,  what  did  He  send  them 
to  do? 

George.  To  teach  all  nations. 

Miss  W,  He  explained,  then,  His  parables  to  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able —  ? 

'  To  teach  others,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  iV.  We  see  Jesus  Christ,  then,  to-day  mani- 
festing Himself  as  the  teacher  of  His  ministers,  in 
order  that  they  may  teach  His  '  Church  and  house- 
hold.' Does  He  teach  the  ministers  of  His  Church 
now? 
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Edward.  Yes,  by  His  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  Both  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the 
written  word,  which  He  formerly  spoke  to  His 
Apostles  :  and  therefore,  boys,  we  can  pray  that  God 
would  continue  to  keep  His  Church  in  true  religion, 
by  continuing  to  be  the  teacher  of  His  ministers  and 
people. 

*Now,  ma'am,  are  you  going  to  read  us  some 
more  of  Basil?'  asked  several  of  the  boys,  as  Mss 
Walton  stopped  speaking,  and  shut  her  book. 

'  I  Idas  going  to  do  so,'  she  replied,  '  but  the  time  I 
find  is  so  short  before  Cliurch,  that  I  fear  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  begin ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will 
do.  Come  to  me  at  two  o'clock  instead  of  the  usual 
hour,  and  I  AviU  read  to  you  after  the  lesson.  Can 
you  all  do  this  V 

They  all  answered  that  they  could,  and  Francis 
said  he  would  rather  do  that  than  stay  then,  for  they 
should  hear  more  of  the  story  in  the  afternoon. 

^What  made  you,  Henry,  so  late  at  school  this 
mornino'  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  answered, 
'  Father  wanted  me.' 

Andrew  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  a  doubt 
passed  through  Miss  Walton's  mind  as  to  the  truth 
of  Henry's  word.  She  had  reason  to  distrust  him, 
for  she  had  many  times  been  deceived  by  him,  and 
now  she  feared  to  inquire  further,  lest  he  should  con- 
tinue in  falsehood.  She  took  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  asking  his  father,  and  found  her  suspicions 
too  true,  and  that  Henry  had  told  this  deliberate  false- 
hood rather  than  confess  that  he  had  been  slidinof. 

Henry  was  the  oldest  boy  in  the  school,  but  one 
of  the  most  careless,  nor  did  either  punishment  or 
kindness  seem  to  do  him  any  good ;  and  now  it  was 
rather  a  question  with  Mr  and  Miss  Walton  whether, 
for  the  sake  of  the  other  boys,  it  would  not  be  better 
to  expel  him  from  the  school.    They  decided,  how- 
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ever,  to  give  him  one  more  trial,  and  when  Mr  Wal- 
ton punished  him,  he  told  him  it  was  for  the  last  time, 
and  that  for  the  next  offence  he  should  be  expelled. 
Whether  Henry  improved  or  not,  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
We  must  now  leave  him,  and  transport  ourselves  into 
the  school-room  again,  when  the  afternoon  lesson  was 
finished,  if  we  also  wish  to  hear  more  of  Basil. 

BASIL  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES. 
CHAPTEPw  III. 

While  Bob  was  sitting  at  the  bedside  of  Basil, 
Dick  and  his  companions  were  reaping  tlie  first-fruits 
of  their  sin.  They  walked  in  silence  to  the  prison, 
but  no  sooner  was  the  key  turned  upon  them,  than, 
with  one  accord,  the  younger  men  began  to  accuse 
Grossman  of  being  the  author  of  aU  their  misfortunes, 
while  he  fiercely  denied  the  charge.  Angry  words 
would  probably  have  been  followed  by  blows,  if  their 
hands  had  been  at  liberty. 

This  went  on  for  some  time,  when  at  length  they 
seemed  weary  of  bickering,  and  one  by  one  they 
sank  into  gloomy  silence,  and  still  more  gloomy 
thought.  In  one  comer  sat  Dick,  who  had  said  less 
than  any  in  blame  of  Grossman,  for  he  himself  had 
taken  such  an  active  part  in  the  whole  proceeding, 
that  he  scarcely  could  throw  the  fault  upon  another. 
He  looked  very  wretched,  for  he  felt  sure  there  could 
be  no  way  for  him  to  escape,  and  then  came  the 
thoughts  of  his  parents,  and  he  knew  not  how  he 
should  dare  to  face  his  justly  angry  father. 

Dick  had  always  been  Hardman's  favourite  son. 
Se  was  a  sharp,  clever  boy,  and  appeared  likely  to 
get  on  in  the  world,  which  was,  alas !  all  that  Hard- 
man  looked  to  or  cared  about. 

Dick  knew  that  the  disgrace  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  would  enrage  his  father,  and,  as  he  sat, 
gloomily  pondered  over  these  things,  and  the  hope- 
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lessness  of  escape.  Angry  disappointment  and  fear 
strove  for  mastery  in  his  mind.  One  moment  anger 
would  gain  the  victory,  and  he  would  clench  his 
fist  and  grind  his  teeth;  the  next  moment  a  cold 
shudder  would  come  over  him,  and  he  would  tremble 
from  head  to  foot.  The  thought  of  Basil  lying 
senseless  on  the  ground,  which  was  the  last  Dick 
had  seen  of  him,  added  to  his  fear,  and  a  feeling 
something  like  remorse  mixed  itself  with  his  other 
emotions.  Thus  passed  the  first  night  of  Dick's  con- 
finement, and  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  the 
misery  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his 
own  wilfiil  choice  of  evil. 

When  morning  came  the  whole  party  were 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  as  Dick  walked 
in  broad  daylight,  a  prisoner,  and  handcuffed,  along 
the  streets  of  the  town  where  he  was  so  well  known, 
and  when  he  met  acquaintances  who,  but  a  few  days 
before,  had  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  respect,  be- 
cause he  was  sharp  and  clever,  and  heard  from  them 
sometimes  words  of  triumph,  such  as,  ^He  used  to 
laugh  at  us,  and  now  it  seems  we  are  the  wisest  of 
the  two,'  or  words  of  pity,  such  as,  '  Poor  fellow ! 
we  always  feared  he  would  come  to  this,'  the  hot 
blood  mounted  into  his  cheeks,  and  a  bitter,  over- 
whelming shame,  mixed  with  anger,  almost  distracted 
him.  His  very  high  spirits  and  his  cunning  clever- 
ness made  his  present  situation  all  the  more  galling. 
Alas!  that,  with  all  this,  not  one  thought  of  real 
penitence,  or  of  his  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  passed 
through  his  mind.  He  was  not  sorry  for  his  fault^: 
he  was  but  ashamed  and  angry  at  the  failure  of  his 
scheme,  and  fearful  of  the  consequences. 

The  whole  party  were  committed  for  trial,  and 
were  conducted  back  again  to  the  prison  to  await 
the  nearest  sessions. 

Passing  over  the  scene  between  Dick  and  his 
father,  we  will  only  say  that  Dick's  unbending  pride 
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and  disrespectful  language  added  fearfully  to  Ms 
already  heavy  load  of  guilt.  Leaving  him,  therefore, 
we  will  return  to  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  boy. 

The  morning  light  found  poor  Basil  little  or  no 
better.  Throughout  the  day  Bob  sat  by  him, 
anxiously  watching  for  his  returning  senses,  there 
being  no  shop-work  done  that  day.  Hardman  was 
restless  and  angry,  and  poor  Mrs  Hardman  and  her 
daughters  did  little  else  but  weep,  and  attend  to 
Bas2.  Mrs  Hardman  did  this  mth  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, for  Basil's  industry  and  gentle  ways,  had  quite 
won  her  heart.  She  knew  that  Basil  had  not  been 
to  blame,  both  from  the  poHceman's  and  Basil's  own 
account.  Dick  had  also  told  the  whole  truth  about 
it,  and,  it  may  be,  the  knowledge  that  her  own  son 
was,  in  a  measure,  answerable  for  Basil's  iUness, 
made  her  the  more  anxious  about  him. 

For  many  days  his  fever  continued,  and  all  Bob's 
spare  time  was  spent  at  his  bedside,  though  Basil 
was  scarcely  ever  sensible.  One  day,  however,  when 
Bob  had  finished  his  dinner,  he  ran  up  stairs,  as  usual, 
to  see  how  Basil  was,  and,  to  his  great  delight,  found 
him  awake,  and  looking  quite  different  to  what  he 
had  done.  He  softly  approached  the  bed,  Basil 
knew  him,  and,  in  a  feeble  voice,  whispered,  *  Is  that 
you,  Bob  ?     I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.' 

'  How  are  you,  dear  Basil  ;*  said  Bob,  sitting  down 
and  grasping  his  outstretched  hand. 

Basil  answered  that  he  felt  very  weak,  and  did 
not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  Bob  then 
said  he  must  go  and  tell  his  mother,  thinking  the 
doctor  ought  to  be  sent  for.  As  he  left  the  room, 
Basil  begged  him  to  return  quickly ;  but  his  mother 
sent  him  for  the  doctor,  and  it  was  not  until  evening, 
when  his  work  was  done,  that  he  again  saw  Basil. 
He  had,  however,  heard  the  doctor  say  that  he 
hoped  aU  danger  was  over,  and  as  he  sat  at  his 
work  he  felt  happier  than  he  had  done  for  many 
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days.  The  evening  found  him  again  waiting  upon  his 
friend. 

'  Oh  !  Bob,'  said  Basil,  ^  I  have  wanted  so  much 
to  see  you.' 

Bob  explained  to  him  what  had  prevented  his  im- 
mediate return,  and  then  asked,  ^What  do  you 
want  ?' 

'  Do  you  remember,'  said  Basil,  ^  the  last  time  you 
were  "vvith  me  at  Church,  IMr  Airdale  said  in  his  ser- 
mon, that  when  people  were  ill  they  ought  to  send 
for  the  clergyman  to  pray  with  them,  and  he  said  he 
was  always  ready  to  come  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  remember,'  replied  Bob. 

'  Well,'  continued  Basil,  '  I  should  so  like  him  to 
come  and  see  me.     Do  you  think  he  would  come  ?' 

'  Oh  !  Basil,  you  are  not  going  to  die,'  was  Bob's 
reply,  '  I  heard  the  doctor  say  so  to-day.  Don't 
send  for  the  parson  :  people  say  you  are  sure  to  die 
if  you  do.' 

Ill  as  Basil  was,  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
idea,  and  replied,  '  People  are  very  silly ;  I  have 
often  known  folks  get  better  after  sending  for  the 
parson.  And  don't  you  remember  Mr  Airdale  said 
we  ought  to  try  and  employ  our  time  well  when  we 
were  ill,  and  then  sickness  would  do  us  good,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  to  do  it ;  besides  that,'  said  Basil, 
looking  very  serious,  '  perhaps  I  shall  not  get  better.' 

^  Oh !  yes,'  replied  Bob,  '  you  will ;  the  doctor 
said  you  would.' 

'  Still,'  argued  Basil,  '  I  shoidd  like  Mr  Airdale  to 
come  and  see  me.  Mother  always  told  me  to  send 
for  a  clergyman  to  teach  me,  if  I  was  ill.  Will  you, 
Bob,  go  and  ask  him  to  come  ?' 

Bob  hesitated,  and  said,  '  Won't  you  be  ashamed  ?' 

'  No,'  Basil  repHed,  ^  why  should  I  be  ashamed  ? 
and  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  afraid,  for  Mr  Airdale 
always  seems  so  kind  and  gentle.  You  will  go  for 
me,  won't  you.  Bob  ?' 
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This  was  said  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  Bob 
replied,  '  Yes,  I  will  go,  as  you  really  wish  me  to ; 
but  do  tell  me  why  you  want  to  see  him  ?' 

^  Because  he  can  teach  me,'  rephed  Basil,  ^  and 
pray  with  me ;  and  you  know,  Bob,  I  have  often  done 
naughty  things,  and  he  will  pray  to  God  to  forgive 
me  aU  I  have  done  wi'ong.  Mother  always  told  me  I 
should  think  a  great  deal  about  a  clergyman's  prayers ; 
and  then,  you  know,  a  parson  can  read  the  absolution. 
Mother  used  to  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

'  I  wish  I  knew  as  much  as  you  do,'  replied  Bob, 
with  a  sigh,  ^  and  then,  perhaps,  I  should  not  have 
been  such  a  bad  boy.  Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  what  he 
had  said,  he  suddenly  changed  the  subject,  and  con- 
tinued, ^  I  won't  talk  to  you  now — I'll  go  for  the 
parson  ;  but,'  said  he,  hurriedly,  '  do  you  think  he'll 
be  angry  with  me  ?  I  used  to  go  to  his  school,  and 
left  without  leave,  and  never  would  make  a  bow  to 
him  since  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  he'll  be  angry  about  that,'  replied 
Basil,  '  I'm  sure  you  need  not  be  afraid ;  besides, 
you  always  will  bow  to  him  now,  won't  you  V  he 
asked,  with  a  smile,  looking  up  into  Bob's  face. 

Bob's  only  answer  was  a  blush  ;  and  leaving  the 
bed-side,  he  said,  ^  Well  then,  I  will  go.' 

^  Thank  you  very  much,'  said  Basil,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  for  this  conversation  had  quite  tired  him  in  his 
weak  state.  Bob  perceived  it,  and  turning  round 
again,  asked,  with  a  look  of  anxious  affection,  ^  Can 
I  give  you  any  thing  ?  you  seem  so  weak.' 

'  I  shall  be  better  soon,  by  the  time  you  come  back, 
Bob,  dear,'  repHed  Basil. 

As  Bob  proceeded  to  Mr  Airdale's  house,  he 
thought  over  all  Basil  had  said.  How  can  Basil  talk 
of  his  doing  naughty  things,  he  thought,  when  he  ia 
so  good  ?  Then  he  went  on  to  compare  his  own  con- 
duct with  Basil's,  until  he  began  to  think  he  must  be 
more  wicked  than  any  body,  and  he  felt  very  un- 
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happy.  At  last  he  thought,  '  I  will  talk  to  Basil,  and 
ask  him  how  I  am  to  be  good.'  By  this  time  he  had 
reached  Mr  Airdale's  door,  and  the  remembrance  of 
his  rudeness  made  him  almost  afraid  to  knock.  At 
length,  however,  he  ventured,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  Mr  Airdale  himself.  Bob  was  so  fright- 
ened that  he  could  not  speak,  but  Mr  Airdale  kindly 
said,  '  Robert  Hardman,  is  that  you  ?  do  you  want 
me  for  anything  ?' 

'  Please,  sir,'  he  replied,  with  a  bow,  '  father's  ap- 
prentice is  very  ill,  and  would  like  to  see  you.' 

^m  come  directly,'  answered  Mr  Airdale;  and 
taking  down  his  hat,  he  started,  followed  by  Bob. 
Not  one  word  did  he  say  about  Bob's  rudeness,  but 
kindly  talked  to  him  all  the  way,  asking  about 
Basil. 

Bob  told  him  everything  he  could,  and  spoke  with 
great  earnestness  in  Basil's  favour.  When  they 
reached  the  house,  he  led  the  way  up  stairs.  As  Mr 
Airdale  entered  the  room,  he  gave  his  blessing : 
^  Peace  be  to  this  house,  and  to  all  that  dwell  in  it.' 
Oh  !  how  these  words  thrilled  through  the  heart  of 
little  Basil,  and  brought  to  his  mind  his  much-loved 
mother.  Often  had  he  heard  those  cheering  words 
at  her  bed-side,  but  never  since ;  and  the  sound  of 
them  again  filled  his  mind  with  strangely  mingled 
feelings.  Mr  Airdale  approached  his  bed  and  asked 
him  kindly  how  he  was  ;  and  then  told  Bob  he  might 
leave  them  for  a  little  while.  He  obeyed  with  reluc- 
tance, for  there  was  something  about  the  calm  of  that 
sick-room,  the  gentle  words  of  the  clergyman,  and 
the  pale  face  of  his  friend  Basil,  that  subdued  him, 
and  made  him  feel  as  he  had  never  before  felt.  He 
went  out,  however,  but  not  into  the  street,  nor  to 
the  rest  of  the  family,  but  turned  into  a  closet 
which  was  near  Basil's  room,  and,  sitting  down, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  thoughts  such  as  he 
had  never  known  before    crowded  into   his   mind. 
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What  was  there,  he  thought,  in  Mr  Airdale  so  un- 
common ?  What  was  it  in  those  few  simple  words, 
'  Peace  be  to  this,,house,'  which  had  affected  him  so 
strangely  ?  Why  was  it  that  he  felt  so  unhappy 
about  things  that  he  had  said  or  done  which  troubled 
hhn  not  at  the  time  ?  What  made  him  long  so  much 
to  be  taught  his  duty  ?  While  he  was  thus  pondering, 
he  suddenly  heard  Mr  Airdale,  in  a  clear,  soft  tone  of 
voice,  begin  to  say,  '  lieniembcr  not.  Lord,  our  iniqui- 
ties, nor  the  iniquities  of  our  forefathers :  spare  us, 
good  Lord,  spare  Thy  people  whom  Thou  hast  re- 
deemed with  Thy  most  precious  blood,  and  be  not 
angry  with  us  for  ever.'  lie  involuntarily  sank  on 
his  knees,  and  listened  with  earnest  attention,  lie 
thouglit  Mr  Airdale  must  be  praying  for  Inm,  and 
with  his  whole  heart  he  joined  in  each  petition. 

Poor  Bob  !  how  changed  he  was  in  the  last  few 
days,  (weeks,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  say,  for  he  had 
bcirun  to  chane:c  from  the  time  Basil  was  his  com- 
panion,)  and  yet  how  much,  how  very  much,  ^vas  still 
to  be  clone  I  Now  his  feelings  were  excited  ;  how 
would  it  be  when  this  passed  away  ?  Basil's  illness, 
his  brother's  disgrace,  and  his  own  loneliness,  subdued 
him  for  the  present ;  but  would  his  present  feelings 
continue,  or  would  their  effects  be  seen  when  things 
returned  to  their  old  course  ?  We  shall  see,  as 
we  follow  him  in  his  daily  life,  but  now  we  must 
turn  for  a  few  moments  to  Basil. 

What  passed  between  him  and  Mr  Airdale,  of 
course,  we  cannot  tell.  We  only  know  that  he  after- 
wards told  Bob  he  was  much  happier,  and  that 
Mr  Airdale  had  shown  him  what  j)rayers  to  say, 
and  what  psalms  to  repeat,  while  he  lay  on  his 
sick-bed.  He  said  also  that  he  had  told  him  to 
try  and  think  about  the  meaning  of  the  Creed. 
To  take  one  part  at  a  time,  and  to  meditate 
upon  it.  To  think  of  God  as  being  his  Father, 
and  to  try  and  remember  all  God's  Fatherly  deal- 
is 
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ings  with  him  since  he  had  been  made  his  child  in 
Holy  Baptism. 

As  ]Mr  Airdale  rose  to  leave,  he  promised  to  come 
again,  and  it  was  with  no  little  anxiety  that  Basil 
looked  for  him. 


'  Now,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  I  must  stop.  It 
is  quite  time  you  all  went  home  to  get  your  teas  be- 
fore evening  church.'  She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and 
began  to  prepare  to  leave.  Fred  with  ready  thought 
gathered  her  things  together,  and  then  stood  with  the 
door  in  his  hand  ready  to  open  and  lock  it  again  for 
her.  He  was  always  foremost  in  any  little  atten- 
tions, and  much  she  missed  them  when  first  he  left 
her  class  and  the  parish. 
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STOKEES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  "WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

Wl)t  0ixti)  ^unlrai)  after  tt^t  €pipJ)an]). 

COLLECT. 

0  God.,  whose  blessed  Son  was  manifested  that  He 
might  destroy  the  worlds  of  the  devil,  and  make  us 
the  sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life ;  grant  us, 
we  beseech  Thee,  tliat,  having  this  hope,  we  may 
purify  ourselves  even  as  He  is  pure ;  that,  when  He 
sluill  appear  again  with  power  and  great  glory,  we 
may  he  made  like  unto  Him  in  His  eternal  and 
glorious  kingdom ;  where  with  Thee,  0  Father,  and 
Thee,  O  Holy  Ghost,  He  liveth  and  reigneth,  ever 
one  God,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

PART  I. 

•  We  have  now,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  come  to 
the  last  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Are  there  always 
six  Sundays  f 

Several.  No,  not  always. 

Miss  W.  It  depends  upon  the  Feast  of  Easter. 
Turn  now  to  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Sundays 
after  Trinity,  and  read  it. 

Fred.  '  If  there  be  any  more  Sundays  before  Ad- 
vent Sunday,  the  service  of  some  of  those  Sundays 
that  were  omitted  after  the  Epiphany  shall  be  taken 
to  supply  so  many  as  are  here  wanting.' 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  now  tell  me  what  the  Gospel 
is  about  to-day  ? 

Francis.  Our  Saviour's  second  coming. 

Miss  W.  And  what  do  we  think  about  during 
Advent  ? 
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Several.  About  our  Saviour's  second  coming. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  it  is  said  that  one  reason  why 
this  Gospel  is  chosen  for  to-day,  is  because  being 
sometimes  used  just  before  Advent,  it  may  lead  our 
thoughts  to  our  Saviour's  second  coming,  and  thus 
help  to  prepare  our  minds  for  Advent.  There  is, 
however,  I  think,  another  reason.  Who  does  it  say 
shall  come  in  the  clouds  ? 

Alfred.  The  Son  of  Man. 

Miss  W.  And  what  will  He  come  for  ? 

Charleif.  To  judge  us. 

Miss  IF.  Then  w^hen  He  was  teaching  His  dis- 
ciples. He  manifested  Himself  as  what  ? 

'  As  a  Judge,'  said  Edward. 

3Iiss  IF.  That  is  right.  Now  we  have  traced  a 
distinct  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God,  each 
Sunday  after  the  Epiphany.  Let  us  then  turn  to 
the  Collect.  Who  do  you  say  came  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil  ? 

Several.  The  Son  of  God. 

Miss  W.  And  what  else  did  He  come  to  do  ? 

David.  To  make  us  the  sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of 
eternal  life. 

Miss  W.  We  shall  find  these  two  in  some  measure 
connected  with  each  other.  What  is  the  first  work 
of  the  devil's  of  which  we  read  ? 

Edward.  His  tempting  Adam  and  Eve. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  the  last  verse  of  the  third 
chapter  of  St.  Luke.  After  tracing  the  genealogy 
of  our  Lord  as  far  as  Adam,  how  does  it  con- 
clude ? 

Charley.  '  Which  was  the  son  of  Adam,  which 
was  the  son  of  God.' 

Miss  W.  Adam,  then,  placed  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  was  a — ? 

'  Son  of  God,'  said  Alfred. 

3Iiss  IF.  Of  course,  when  we  say  this,  w^e  do  not 
mean  that  he  was  son  in  the  same  way  as  Jesus 
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Christ   is,    who  is   the   only-begotten    Son    of  God. 
How  was  Adfim  made  ? 

Andrew.  God  made  him  from  the  dust,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life. 

Miss  W.  And  in  whose  likeness  was  Pie  made  ? 

George.  '  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in 
the  image  of  God  created  He  him.'     (Genesis,  i.  27'.) 

Miss  W.  Therefore  he  Vv^as  called — ? 

^  His  Son,'  replied  Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  where  was  he  placed  ? 

All.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Miss  W.  In  whose  presence  did  he  live  ? 

Alfred.  In  the  presence  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Did  he  then  know  anything  of  sin  ? 

Several.  No,  he  was  quite  good. 

Miss  W.  While  he  was  thus  living  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  who  worked  his  ruin  ? 

Edward.  The  devil ;  he  tempted  him  to  sin. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  this  is  the  first  work  of  the 
deviFs  of  which  we  hear ;  tempting  man  to  sin. 
Man,  then,  having  sinned,  what  did  he  lose  ? 

Francis.  His  innocency. 

Miss  W.  Whose  image  in  him  did  sin  deface  ? 

Fred.  The  image  of  God. 

Miss  W.  We  may  say,  I  think,  that  by  sin  man 
lost  his  sonship ;  he  was  no  longer  a  son  of  God,  as 
he  had  been  in  his  innocence.  Was  Adam  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ? 

George.  No,  he  was  driven  out,  and  Cherubims 
and  a  flaming  sword  kept  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 
(Gen.  iii.  24.) 

Miss  W.  What  did  Adam's  sin  bring  into  the 
world  ? 

Edward.  Death. 

Miss  W.  Now  look  how  changed  was  Adam's 
situation.  From  being  a  son  of  God,  dwelHng  in 
innocence  and  happiness,  vv-ith  free  access  to  the  Tree 
of  Life,  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  he  had  become 
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sinfiil,  subject  to  death,  cast  out  from  the  presence 
of  God,  with  no  power  to  help  himself.  And  who 
worked  all  this  ? 

Several.  The  devil. 
'    Miss  W.    Yes,  it  was  his  miserable  work.      By- 
tempting  man  he  brought  sin  and  death  into  the 
world.     And  the  children  of  Adam — did   they  re- 
gain innocence  ? 

Alfred.  No,  the  world  continued  very  wicked.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  look  at  what  is  said  of  it  before 
the  flood.     Gen.  vi.  5. 

Henry.  ^  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.' 

Miss  W.  We  see,  then,  how  the  devil's  work  had 
prospered,  and  the  whole  world  had  become  defiled, 
and  man  was  unable  to  help  himself.  But  was  he 
left  in  this  miserable  state  ? 

Edwayxl.  No :  '  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested 
that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.'  (1 
John,  iii.  8.) 

Miss  W.  Let  us  now  trace  out  how  He  did  this 
in  His  own  person.  When  He  was  bom,  what  did 
the  angel  Gabriel  say  He  was  to  be  called  ? 

James.  '  Thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus,  for  He 
shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins.'  (St.  Matt.  i. 
21.) 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  at  once  He  was  made  known 
as  the  destroyer  of  sin,  the  work  of  the  devil,  and 
He  accomplished  it  first  of  all  by  His  birth.  He 
took  our  nature,  but  without — what  ? 

Edward.  Without  sin. 

Miss  W.  Was  there  ever  any  one  else  born  with- 
out sin  ? 

Alfred.  No,  we  are  all  bom  in  sin,  the  children  of 
wrath. 

Miss  W.  By  being  born  without  sin,  what  did  He 
begin  to  destroy  ? 
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Several.  The  works  of  the  devil. 

Miss  W.  As  He  grew  up,  did  he  continue  holy  ? 

Charlei/.  Yes,  He  was  good  as  a  little  child^  and 
good  as  He  grew  to  be  a  man; 

ARss  W.  Did  the  devil  ever  tempt  Him  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  He  resisted. 

Miss  W.  Again,  then.  He  manifested  Himself  the 
destroyer  of  sin,  the  work  of  the  devil.  Wliat 
else  besides  sin  did  you  say  was  the  work  of  the 
devil  ? 

Francis.  Death. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  what  St.  Paul  says  of  this  in 
Hebrews,  ii.  14. 

Samuel.  '  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood.  He  also  Himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same ;  that,  through  death.  He 
might  destroy  him  that  had  the  j^ower  of  death,  that 
is,  the  deviU 

Miss  W.  Through  death  whom  does  it  say  our 
Saviour  destroyed  ? 

Fred.  The  devil. 

Miss  W.  In  destroying  his  w^orks,  our  Saviour 
destroyed  him.  Look  at  what  St.  Paul  says  again 
in  2  Tim.  i.  9,  10. 

David.  '  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with 
an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
according  to  His  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began, 
but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.' 

Miss    W.  Did  our  Saviour  suffer  death  ? 

All.  Yes,  He  died  on  the  cross. 


Miss  W.  How  then  did  He  overcome  death  ? 


*  By  dying,  and  then  rising  again,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  by  dying,  though  guiltless,  and 
thus  bearing  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  and  then  rising, 
and  thus  overcoming  death  in  His  own  person,  and 
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taking  away  the  sting  for  us.     In  whose  nature  did 

He  rise  ? 

■    Alfred.  In  man's  nature. 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  as  man  He  died,  and  as  man 
He  rose  again,  and  so  overcame  death,  the  work  of 
the  devil.  Did  the  devil  also  work  evil  to  the 
bodies  of  men? 

Fred.  Yes,  many  were  brought  to  Christ  possessed 
mth  devils. 

Miss  W.  Had  He  power  over  them  ? 

George.  Yes,  ^With  authority  commandeth  He 
even  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they  do  obey  Him.' 
(St.  Mark,  i.  27.) 

Miss  W.  We  have  now  seen  how  our  blessed 
Saviour,  in  His  own  person,  destroyed  the  works  of 
the  devil.  Let  us  also  see  how  His  obedience  affected 
us.     We  were  all  dead  in  whom  ? 

Francis.  In  Adam. 

Miss  W.  Why  was  this  ? 

Edicard.  Because  we  partake  of  Adam's  nature. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  '  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."'  (1  Cor.  xv.  22.)  In 
what  nature  did  Christ  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil? 

Alfred.  In  man's  nature. 

Miss  W.  Now  look  what  St.  Paul  says  of  tkis  in 
Rom.  V.  18,  19. 

James.  '  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  even  so 
by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon 
all  men  vmto  justification  of  life.  For  as  by  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by 
the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.' 

31iss  W.  He  took  our  nature  upon  Him  on  pur- 
pose that  in  it  He  might  be  obedient,  and  yet  suffer 
the  punishment  of  sin ;  therefore  in  Him  we  are 
made —  ? 

'  Alive,'  said  several. 
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Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  the  parable  of  the 
strong  man  armed  ? 

George.  Yes,  ma'am ;  '  he  keepeth  his  palace,  and 
his  goods  are  in  peace.' 

Miss  W,  Until  when,  Charley  ? 

Till  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and 
take  away  his  armour  wherein  he  trusteth,  and 
divide  the  spoil.    (See  St.  Luke,  xi.  21,  22.) 

Miss  W.  Now  this  is  a  type  of  what  Christ  has 
done  for  us.     The  devil  was  the —  ? 

Alf7'ed.  Strong  man  armed. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  he  kept  man,  his  palace;  How 
was  he  able  to  do  this  ? 

Edward.  Because  he  was  stronger  than  man. 

Miss  W.  Who  came  upon  him  and  took  aAvay  his 


armour 


? 


Several.  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  stronger  than  he. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  stronger 
than  the  devil,  came  upon  him,  overcame  sin  and 
death,  and  divided  the  spoil.  Having  done  this, 
what  means  did  he  appoint  for  our  being  made  the 
sons  of  God  ? 

Charley.  Holy  Baptism; 
'  Miss  W.  Then  we  are  made  members  of — what  % 

Fred.  Of  Christ's  Body. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  took  our  nature,  and  we  are 
made  members  of  His  Body,  and  partake  of  His 
obedience  ;  and  thus  we,  *  who  sometimes  were  far  off, 
are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.'  (Eph. 
ii.  13.)  What  were  we  made  in  Holy  Baptism 
besides  members  of  Christ  ? 

Several.  Children  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  you  say  in  the  Collect  that 
God  the  Son  was  manifested  that  we  might  be 
made —  ? 

Edgar.  '  The  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  eternal  life  V 

Miss  W.  Can  any  of  you  remember  a  text  which 
says  the  same  ? 
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George.  ^But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman, 
made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons/ 
(Galatians,  iv.  4,  5.) 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  Christ  was  made  of  a 
woman,  obedient  to  the  law,  that  we  might  receive — 
what  ? 

Samuel.  '  The  adoption  of  sons.' 

Miss  IV.  Can  you  remember,  George,  what  follows 
the  verse  you  have  said  ? 

George.  '  Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant, 
but  a  son ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God  through 
Christ.'     (verse  7.) 

Miss  W.  The  same  thing  is  said  in  Eom.,  viii.  17. 

Henry.  'And  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.' 

Miss  W.  The  epistle,  you  wiU  see,  teaches  us  the 
same  truth.  What  has  the  Father  bestowed  upon 
us? 

Fred.  '  That  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.' 

Miss  W.  And  afterwards  we  are  told,  that  '  when 
He  shall  appear' — ? 

'  We  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is,'  repeated  Francis. 

Miss  W.  We  shall  be  'joint-heirs'  with  Him  in 
glory,  and  see  Him  as  He  is.  But  is  an  heir  quite 
sure  of  the  inheritance  ?  Did  you  never  hear  of  a 
father  disinheriting  his  son  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  sometimes  a  father  does  it  to 
punish  a  son  for  misconduct.  Now  we,  as  sons  of 
God,  are  heirs  of  eternal  life ;  are  we,  therefore, 
quite  sure  of  obtaining  our  inheritance  1 

Charley.  No,  we  may  lose  it  by  our  sin. 

Miss  tV.  Yes,  indeed  we  may ;  this  thought  will 
lead  us  to  the  second  part  of  the  Collect ;  but  I  see 
that  you  are  almost  tired  of  listening  and  answering, 
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60  I  will  read  some  more  of  Basil  to  you,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  Collect  for  the  afternoon. 

BASIL  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES. 
CHAPTEK  III. — Continued, 

Basil  had  not  to  wait  long,  Mr  Airdale  coming  to 
see  him  again  the  very  next  day.  This  time  he 
did  not  order  Bob  to  leave  the  room,  but  even  8poke 
kindly  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like 
to  stay  whilst  he  read  to  Basil.  Bob  answered,  with 
earnestness,  that  he  should  like  it  very  much 
and  sat  down  on  the  bed,  by  the  side  of  Basil, 
while  Mr  Airdale  read  part  of  the  third  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Epistle. 

*  Why,  that  is  the  epistle  of  this  mornino;,'  said 
Alfred. 

^  Yes,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^it  is;  and  if  you  remem- 
ber what  Mr  Airdale  had  told  Basil  to  meditate  upon 
you  will  find  it  was  very  suitable.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  remember,'  said  Charley ;  ^  he  had  told 
him  to  think  about  God  as  his  Father.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Charley,  that  is  right.  Now  let 
us  go  on  with  the  story,  and  see  what  Mr  Airdale 
said  about  it. 

When  he  had  finished  reading,  he  said : — ^  Tlie 
love  of  the  Father,  Basil,  is  wonderfully  shown  to 
us  here.  God  might  have  been  kind  to  us,  might 
not  He  ?  without  allowing  us  to  be  called  His  sons.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  answered  Basil,  '  as  a  master  is  kind.' 

'  Exactly  so ;  and  Vv^ould  it  not  have  been  a  great 
mercy  even  to  be  called  the  servants  of  God  ?  Do 
you  remember  what  the  prodigal  son  determined  to 
say  to  his  father  vvhen  he  returned  ?' 

'  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before 
thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son ; 
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make    me    as    one    of   thy    hired  servants.'      (St. 
Luke,  XV.  18,  19.) 

'  Yes ;  and  the  prodigal  son  would  really  have  felt 
himself  happy  and  highly  favoured,  (would  he  not  ?) 
if  this  request  had  been  granted.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  he  would,'  replied  Basil ;  '  but 
his  father  did  more  for  liim.' 

^  And  God  does  more  for  us,  does  He  not  V 
1     *  Yes,  sir.  He  makes  us  His  sons.' 

'  And  so  shows  the  love  He  bears  to  us,'  continued 
Mr  Airdale.  ^  He  has  the  love  of  a  father,  so  He- 
adopts  us  for  Plis  sons.  When  were  you  adopted 
Basil?' 

^  At  my  Baptism,  sir.' 
'    '  And,  before  your  Baptism,  what  were  you  V 

'  I  was  a  child  of  wrath.' 

'  How  came  God,  then,  ever  to  take  you  for  His 
son?' 

*  It  was  because  He  loved  me,  was  it  not,  sir  T 
asked  Basil,  while  a  happy  smile  passed  over  his  face. 

During  this  conversation,  Bob  sat  by  without 
speaking,  but  eagerly  drinking  in  every  word.  He 
wondered  whether  he,  too,  had  been  made  God's 
child ;  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  told  so 
when  he  attended  the  school,  but  he  had  never 
taken  much  notice  of  it,  and  he  felt  now  as  if  it 
could  not  be,  because  he  was  so  wicked.  He  longed 
to  ask  Mr  Airdale,  but  had  not  the  courage,  so  he 
continued  to  listen,  while  Mr  Airdale  went  on : — 
^  Yes,  my  boy.  Behold,  then,  what  manner  of  love 
God  has  bestowed  upon  you  in  making  you  His 
own  son,  even  before  you  knew  what  He  was  doing 
for  you.  And  now  try  to  look  forward  to  God's 
love  as  well  as  hachward.  "  Now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ; 
but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  zve  shall 
be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 
Thus  God  will  continue  to  show  His  love  towards 
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US,  not  only  in  calling  ns  His  sons  now,  but  by 
makino'  us  like  unto  Him  hereafter.' 

'  Please,  sir,  when  we  die,'  asked  Basil,  ^  are  we 
not  made  like  unto  Him  V 

^Not  as  we  shall  be  when  He  comes  again,  and 
"  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall 
be  changed  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  in- 
corruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immor- 
tality." The  souls  of  the  good  are  in  rest  and  peace 
from  the  hour  of  death,  but  the  fulness  of  glory  will 
not  be  until  the  resurrection.  But,  Basil,  shall  we 
be  made  like  unto  God  hereafter,  if  we  take  no  plains 
to  be  made  like  unto  Him  now?  What  does  St. 
John  go  on  to  say  T 

'  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  He  is  pure.' 

'  Yes,  my  boy.  Now,  whilst  you  are  upon  earth, 
you  are  His  son,  and  as  His  son,  you  must  strive  to 


made  God's  son,  if  you  try  to  hve  a  good  and  holy  life.' 

^  I  hope  I  shall,  sir,  if  I  get  better,'  replied  Basil. 

'■  You  must,  then,  try  to  keep  yourself  pure  from 
sin,  my  dear  boy,  by  watchfulness  and  care;  and 
when  you  do  fall,  you  must  go  to  Him  for  pardon, 
who  alone  can  wash  away  sin.     Who  is  that,  Basil  ?' 

*  Jesus  Christ,'  he  replied. 

'  And,  mthout  Him,  coidd  you  ever  hope  to  be 
made  holy?' 

^No,  sir.' 

'  No  ;  it  is  He  who  has  destroyed  the  works  of 
the  devil,  and  made  us  the  sons  of  God ;  and  He 
will  help  you,  Basil,  by  His  Holy  Spirit  to  be  per- 
fect, even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect, 
if  you  ask  Him  to  do  so.  Have  you  tried  to 
think  of  God  as  your  Father  since  I  was  here  yester- 
day?' 
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'  Yes,  sir,  I  have  tried,'  he  answered,  ^  but  you 
have  made  it  easier  for  me  now.' 

'  Will  you  also  try  to  think  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
has  destroyed  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  through 
whom  you  have  been  made  a  son  of  God,  and  an  heir 
of  eternal  life  ?  Even  while  you  are  sick,  you  may 
be  doing  something  towards  being  made  like  unto 
Him,  by  being  patient,  and  gentle,  and  thankful  for 
what  is  done  for  you,  and  by  trying  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  you  can  in  holy  thought.' 

Having  said  this,  Mr  Airdale  was  going  to  say 
some  prayers  with  Basil,  when  he  was  struck  by 
poor  Bob's  look  of  unhappiness ;  for  during  the  last 
part  of  the  conversation  Bob  had  felt  very  unhappy, 
knowins:  that  he  had  never  tried  to  live  as  a  son  of 
God,  or  thought  of  being  pure  and  holy.  Mr  Airdale 
looked  kindly  at  him,  saying,  '  Robert,  have  you  been 
listening  to  what  1  have  taught  Basil  ?' 

Bob  was  too  unhappy  to  remember  to  feel  ashamed^ 
as  he  thought  he  always  should  be,  and  it  was  well  that 
he  was,  for  any  shame  that  would  now  have  prevented 
his  speaking,  would  have  been  both  foolish  and  wrong. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  answered  ;  '  but  /  cannot  be  a  son  of 
God,  I  have  always  been  so  wicked,'  and  he  turned 
his  face  away  as  he  spoke,  to  hide  the  starting  tear. 

'  Listen  to  me,  Robert,  and  I  will  read  you  the 
account  of  the  prodigal  son  we  were  just  mentioning,' 
said  Mr  Airdale  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  read  the  his- 
tory of  him  who  had  wandered  from  his  father,  had 
wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  and  yet,  when 
he  returned,  was  received  again  by  his  father  as  a  son 
who  had  been  dead  and  was  alive  again,  who  had 
been  lost  and  was  found.  (See  St.  Luke,  xv.  11-32.) 
And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  Robert  that  though  he, 
like  the  prodigal  son,  had  wandered  from  his  father's 
house,  yet  was  there  a  way  for  him  to  return ;  and 
that  though  he  was  an  erring  son,  yet  he  was  a  son; 
and  that  God  his  Father  was  ready  and  willing  to 
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receive  him,  if  with  a  true  penitent  heart  he  turned 
unto  him.  ^  Have  you  never  sinned  against  your 
earthly  father  T  asked  Mr  Airdale. 

'  Oh !  indeed  I  have  !'  replied  Bob,  ^  many,  many 
times.     Basil  knows  how  very  often.' 

Basil,  when  thus  appealed  to,  felt  inclined  to  speak, 
and  make  excuses  for  his  friend,  but  Mr  Airdale's 
look  bade  him  be  silent,  while  he  went  on  to  ask 
Bob,  '  And  after  your  faults,  Robert,  did  you  feel  that 
you  were  no  longer  his  son  ?  or  now,  when  you  re- 
member them,  do  you  think  that  you  are  not  his  son  V 

*No,  sir,  I  don't  feel  that,'  he  replied.  ^I  know 
I  have  been  a  bad  son  to  him,  for  I  have  disobeyed 
him,  and  laughed  at  him,  and  not  done  his  work,  but 
I  know  that  1  am  his  son  still.' 

*  Yes,  Robert,'  said  ^Ir  Airdale,  ^  this  is  true. 
You  have  been  an  unfaithful  son,  but  still  you  are 
his  son.  Cannot  you  believe  the  same  with  regard 
to  your  heavenly  Father  ?  His  child  you  were  made 
at  your  Baptism,  but  you  have  been  a  disobedient 
child  ;  you  have  perhaps  laughed  at  holy  things,  and 
you  have  not  done  the  work  that  God  has  appointed 
for  you ;  but  still  He  is  so  merciful  that  He  will  not 
cast  you  off,  if  now,  with  the  prodigal  son,  you  will 
say,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in 
Thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy 
son." ' 

Robert,  during  these  last  few  words,  could  no  longer 
restrain  his  tears,  but  sobbing  at  the  memory  of  his 
many  sins  towards  God  his  Father,  he  forgot  the 
presence  of  Basil,  and  almost  that  of  Mr  Airdale, 
while  he  seemed  to  remember  nothing  but  how 
grievously  he  had  fallen.  When  Mr  Airdale  stopped 
speaking,  he  said,  '  But  oh !  sir,  did  you  not  say 
that  we  should  not  be  made  Hke  unto  God  hereafter, 
if  we  had  not  tried  to  be  like  Him  now  ?' 

^  I  did  say  so,  my  boy,  but  there  is  yet  time  for 
you  to  set  to  work.     God  is  mercifully  bringing  you 
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to  repentance  that  you  may  no  longer  live  as  a 
stranger  to  Him,  but  that  in  humility,  and,  it  may 
be,  for  a  time  in  fear,  you  may  strive  to  be  made  like 
unto  Him.  You  do  not  wish  to  go  on,  do  you,  in 
the  way  that  you  have  done  V 

'  Oh,  no,  sir,  1  wish  very  much  to  be  good,  if  only 
I  knew  how ;  but  I  do  not ;  I  am  not  like  Basil,  he 
is  so  good.' 

^  Oh,  no,  indeed,  I  am  not ;  do  not  say  so,'  pleaded 
Basil. 

'  Basil  is  not  good,'  said  Mr  Airdale.  '  We  are 
none  of  us  good ;  he  is  only  striving  after  goodness, 
and  you  must  strive  together,  boys.  We  hope, 
Robert,  that  God  will  in  mercy  spare  your  friend, 
and  you  and  he  must  strive  together  to  walk  along 
the  narrow  way.     You  must  help  each  other.' 

This  was  a  thought  of  great  comfort  to  poor  Bob, 
and,  taking  Basil's  outstretched  hand,  he  asked, 
'  Will  you  help  me,  Basil  ?' 

^We  will  help  each  other,'  he  replied.  ^And  you 
will  help  us,  won't  you,  sir?'  he  said,  speaking  to  Mr 
Airdale. 

'  Yes,  indeed,  I  will,  in  every  way  that  I  can,'  he 
replied  ;  and  then  speaking  again  to  Bob,  he  told 
him  to  try  and  remember  all  he  had  done  wrong, 
and  to  bring  each  fault  in  order  before  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  to  confess  them  one  by  one  to  his  Al- 
mighty Father.  At  the  same  time  he  told  him  to 
come  to  him  every  Friday  evening  for  a  little  while  : 
'  I  will  teach  you,'  said  he  ;  '  and  when  Basil  is  bet- 
ter, you  may  bring  him  with  you.  And  now,'  he 
continued,  '  I  have  said  as  much  as  you  will  remem- 
ber to-day,  so  let  us  kneel  down  and  pray  to  Him 
who  alone  can  give  repentance  and  pardon.' 

After  Mr  Airdale  left.  Bob  sat  for  some  time  with- 
out speaking,  but  at  length  Basil  broke  the  silence, 
by  saying,  '  Bob,  are  you  not  glad  you  talked  to  Mr 
Airdale  ?' 
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^I  am  very  glad,'  he  replied  ;  ^for  now  I  hope  he 
will  help  me  and  teach  me  to  be  good,  like  you,  Basil.' 

'  Don't  say  like  me  ;  you  heard  Mr  Airdale  say  I 
w^as  not  good ;  and  I  am  sure  if  you  knew  how  im- 
patient 1  am  sometimes,  when  I  am  lying  here  alone, 
and  how  angry  I  have  felt  when  I  was  teazed,  you 
would  not  call  me  good.' 

At  that  moment  the  voice  of  !Mrs  Hardman  was 
heard  calling  for  Bob.  His  first  impulse  was  not  to 
answer,  for  he  wanted  to  go  on  talking  to  Basil,  but 
his  newly-awakened  conscience  told  him  that  would 
be  wrong  ;  so  saying  to  Basil,  '  I'll  come  back  as  soon 
as  I  can,'  he  ran  down  stairs. 

'  Where  have  you  been.  Bob  ?'  asked  his  mother, 
in  an  angry  tone.  '  I've  been  looking  for  you  in  the 
street  for  the  last  ten  minutes.  Lucy  said  she  had 
seen  you  go  out.' 

A  saucy  answer  was  the  first  that  presented  itself 
to  Bob's  mind,  but  he  checked  himself  in  time,  and 
repUed,  '  I  was  with  Basil.' 

'  You  are  always  there,'  answered  his  mother ; 
*  you  waste  half  your  time  up  there  ;  but  you  won't 
go  to  him  again  to-night,  for  your  father  has  left  you 
that  parcel  to  take  to  Mr  Hunt's,  so  you  must  be  ofif 
quickly,  or  you'll  not  get  back  by  bed-time.' 

Again  poor  Bob  was  sorely  tempted  to  be  saucy, 
both  from  his  mother's  angry  way  of  speaking  to  him, 
and  because  he  knew  that  he  had  never  gone  to 
Basil  during  working  hours,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
said  with  justice  that  he  wasted  his  time  there.  The 
memory,  however,  of  Basil's  example,  and  his  own 
late  confessions  and  prayers,  helped  him  again  to 
reply,  '  I  did  not  know  I  had  to  take  the  parcel, 
mother.  May  I  just  run  and  tell  Basil  I  have  to  go? 
he  is  expecting  me  back.' 

'  No,  that  you  won't,'  replied  his  mother,  '  or 
you'll  never  get  off.     You  must  go  directly.' 

Bob  durst  not  trust  himself  to  speak  again,  and  for 
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a  moment  he  stood  irresolute,  half  determining  to  go 
back  to  Basil,  in  spite  of  his  mother ;  but  his  little 
sister  Mary  came  in  to  his  assistance ;  for,  running 
up  to  him,  she  whispered,  '  I'll  go  and  tell  Basil,' 
and  before  he  had  time  to  say  '  thank  you,'  skipped 
up  stairs. 

Bob  immediately  took  do^vn  his  cap  and  set  off, 
but  his  trial  was  not  over,  for  he  still  had  to  stniggle 
with  his  feelings.  *  How  can  I  be  good,'  he  began 
to  think,  '  when  people  are  so  unreasonable  ?  I  had 
done  nothing  to  vex  mother,  why  should  she  be 
angry  V  But  something  seemed  to  whisper  to  him, 
*  Have  you  never  been  angry  without  reason,  and 
hasn't  your  poor  mother  enough  to  make  her  vexed 
just  now  %  perhaps  she  did  not  know  she  was  speak- 
ing angrily.' 

Bob  almost  stopped  in  his  walk,  for  he  could  hardly 
tell  whether  these  were  his  own  thoughts,  or  words 
spoken.  He  soon  found  that  no  one  had  spoken^ 
and  he  was  led  on  to  remember  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  that  his  mother  could  not  trust 
him  to  return  to  Basil,  for  but  a  few  weeks  before,  he 
would  perhaps  have  made  it  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  his  errand,  and  then  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  first 
angry  feelings. 

It  was  late  ere  he  returned  home,  for  Mr  Hunt 
lived  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  so  that  on  going  up 
stairs,  he  found  Basil  was  asleep  ;  even  then,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  talk  to  him  as  he  had  half  hoped  he 
might.  So  having  undressed  as  quietly  as  possible, 
and  having  confessed  in  prayer  the  wrong  things  he 
could  remember  that  he  had  either  done  or  felt  during 
the  day,  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  and  was 
soon  asleep  also. 


As  Miss  Walton  closed  the  book,  Francis  asked, 
^  Could  Bob  help  those  thoughts  coming  into  his 
mind  ?' 
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^  No/  said  Miss  Walton,  '  I  don't  think  he  could 
help  it  then ;  but  he  could  help  indulging  them ;  as, 
indeed,  he  did.  Bob  was  only  just  beginning  to  think 
about  doing  right,  and  evil  doing  and  evil  thoughts 
were  more  natural  to  him  than  good  ones,  having 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  them.' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Alfred,  ^  he  had  got  the  habit  of 
doing  wrong,  which  you  tell  us  we  should  take  care 
not  to  do.' 

'  Just  so,'  answered  Miss  Walton ;  '  and  therefore 
it  was  much  harder  for  him  at  first  to  do  and  think 
rightly,  than  it  was  for  Basil,  who  had  been  brought 
up  carefully,  and  had  gained  almost  the  liahit  of 
doing  7iglit  instead  of  wrong.' 

'  I  am  sure  Basil  was  the  happiest,'  ]Miss  Walton 
heard  Charley  half  whisper  to  himself,  as  she  rose  to 
call  over  the  names. 


PAET  n. 

The  afternoon  lesson  began  by  Miss  Walton's  asking 
a  few  more  questions  on  the  Collect.  '  I  do  not 
think,  boys,  it  will  take  us  very  long  to  finish  the 
Collect,'  said  she,  '  after  the  story  this  morning. 
What  do  we  pray  God  to  enable  us  to  do  f 

Several.  '  Grant  that,  having  this  hope,  we  may 
purify  ourselves,  even  as  He  is  pure.' 

Miss  W.  Has  any  hope  been  mentioned  before  ? 

^  No,  ma'am,'  they  rephed. 

Miss  W,  Then  what  do  we  mean  by  ••'  having  this 

hope  r 

The  boys  could  not  answer,  so  IMiss  Walton  con- 
tinued :  *  Did  you  say  that  an  heir  was  quite  sure 
of  an  inheritance  V 

Edward.  No,  ma'am  ;  we  said  that  he  might  lose  it. 

Miss  W.  And  what  did  you  say  might  make  us 
lose  our  eternal  inheritance  ? 

^  Our  sins,'  said  Fred. 
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Miss  W.  What,  then,  can  we  be  said  to  hope  for  ? 

Francis.  Eternal  life. 

31iss  W.  Yes,  Christ  came  that  He  might  make 
us  the  '  sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life  ;'  but 
we  may  lose  it  by —  ? 

'  Our  sins,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  pray  that  ^having  this 
hope,'  that  is,  the  hope  of —  ? 

'  Eternal  life,'  said  Francis. 

'  We  may  do  what  V  ^liss  Walton  asked. 

All.  '  Purify  ourselves  even  as  He  is  pure  ;  that 
when  Pie  shall  appear  again  with  power  and  great 
glory,  we  may  be  made  like  unto  Him  in  His  eternal 
and  glorious  kingdom.' 

Miss  ir.  What  does  purify  mean? 

Edward.  To  make  clean. 

3Iiss  W.  And  although  we  pray  that  we  may 
purify  ourselves,  does  it  mean  that  we  can  do  so  by 
our  own  power  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  No,  or  else  we  need  not  pray  to  God  to 
orrant  that  we  may  do  so.  Tell  me  what  it  is  that 
purmos  us. 

Samuel.  The  blood  of  Christ. 

Miss  W.  What  makes  us  impure  ? 

James.  Our  sins. 

Miss  W.  And  what  alone  can  v,^ash  away  our  sins  ? 

George.  ^The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  (1  St.  John,  i.  7.) 

Miss  W.  But  although  the  blood  of  Christ  can 
alone  make  us  clean  after  we  have  sinned,  and 
although  it  is  only  tlirough  Him  that  we  can  be  clean 
at  all,  still  He  puts  it  into  our  own  power  to  do  much 
ourselves,  assisted  by  His  grace,  towards  keeping  our 
purity.  Let  us  see  how,  in  one  or  two  particulars. 
When  you  stand,  boys,  at  the  street  corner,  what 
sort  of  conversation  do  you  hear  ? 

'  Bad  enough  sometimes,'  said  Edward. 

18 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  most  impure,  unholy  conversation. 
Are  you  obliged  to  listen  to  it  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,  we  could  go  away,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  But  if  you  choose  to  stay,  as  I  am  sorry 
to  say  some  of  you  do,  whose  fault  is  it  that  your 
minds  are  defiled? 

'  Please,  ma'am,  would  listening  only,  make  us  im- 
pure V  asked  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  surely  it  would,  Francis,  when  you 
do  it  of  your  own  choice.  '  Can  a  man  touch  pitch 
and  not  be  defiled  V  Whose  faidt  then  is  it  if  you 
are  impure  ? 

'  Our  own,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  And  now,  if  we  go  on  a  little  further,  I 
fear  we  shall  find  that  the  first  beginning  of  impunty 
often  leads  to  much  worse.  Do  you  think  you  would 
go  on  only  hstening,  for  long  ? 

'  I  suppose  not,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  What  would  the  next  step  be  ? 
<    Fred.  Speaking  ourselves. 

Miss  W.  Then,  woidd  you  be  more  impure  ? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  And  from  speaking,  perhaps,  you  v/ould 
go  on  to  action,  impure,  unholy  action,  such  as  we 
cannot  even  speak  of.  Oh !  boys !  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  take  the  first  steps  in  impurity,  and  it  makes 
me  tremble  when  I  see  you  listening  to,  and  joining 
in,  impure,  unholy  talk,  for  you  never  do  it  without 
being  tainted,  and  it  may  be  you  will  be  led  on  until 
you  become  wholly  defiled.  I  have  seen  it  so  but 
too  often,  boys,  in  my  long  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  poor,  and  I  would,  therefore,'  said  ^liss  Wal- 
ton, with  earnest  seriousness,  '  especially  warn  yoii 
elder  boys,  you  who  are  almost  growing  out  of  boy- 
hood, and  must  now  make  your  choice  whether  you 
will  strive  to  keep  yourselves  pure,  or  join  those 
jvhose  talk  and  example  will  lead  you  to  defilement.' 
The  elder  boys  listened  with  great  attention,  as  they 
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always  did  when  'Miss  Walton  spoke  seriously  to 
tliem,  and  some  of  them,  we  must  hope,  profited  by 
her  words  of  warning ;  but  others,  alas !  merely 
heard  them  with  their  ears,  and  by  never  acting  upon 
them,  only  increased  their  guilt.  '  Let  us  now  sup- 
pose, boys,'  she  continued,  '  that  you  turn  away  and 
refuse  to  listen  to  what  is  impure.  You  then  do 
something  towards  keeping  yourselves — what  ? 

'  Keeping  ourselves  pure,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  it  is  the  same  with  any  sin ; 
for  what  do  all  sins  do  ? 

'  They  defile  us,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  Then  if  you  watch  against  sin,  and  do 
not  let  it  get  a  hold  upon  you,  you  are —  ? 

'  Keeping  ourselves  pure,'  said  Francis. 

'  Had  not  Basil  always  tried  to  keep  himself  pure?' 
asked  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  he  had,  and  Bob  may  be  an  ex- 
ample of  one  who  had  to  regain  his  purity.  But 
even  Basil  needed  to  be  daily  purified  anew,  for  do 
we  pass  even  a  day  mthout  sin  ? 

All  No. 

Miss  W.  Then  every  day  what  do  we  need  ? 

Alfred,  To  be  made  pure  again  by  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

Miss  W,  Wlio  is  set  before  us  as  an  ensample  of 
purity  ? 

Andrew.  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  was  perfectly  pure  and  sinless, 
as  we  said  this  morning,  and  through  Him  we  must 
strive  to  be  made  hke  unto  Him,  that  when  He  shall 
appear —  t 

'  We  may  be  like  unto  Him,'  they  continued, 
*  in  His  eternal  and  glorious  kingdom.' 

Miss  W,  What  did  the  story  this  morning  teach 
you  about  this  ? 

Francis.  That  we  should  not  be  made  like  unto 
Him  hereafter,  if  we  did  not  try  to  be  so  now. 

so 
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Miss  W,  Look  at  what  St.  Paul  says  of  this  in 
Eph.  V.  5. 

George.  '  For  this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger, 
nor  unclean  pOrson,  nor  covetous  man  who  is  an 
idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God.' 

^  There  are  many  similar  passages,'  said  Miss 
Walton,  '  which  you  may  read  when  you  get  home, 
showing  you  that  without  hohness,  or  purity,  no 
man  can  se6  the  Lord.  (See  Heb.  xii.  14.  1  Cor. 
V.  9,  10.  Gal.  V.  21.  Rev.  xxii.  15.)  On  the 
other  hand,  what  does  our  Saviour  say  in  His  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  about  the  pure  in  heart  ? 

David.  ^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they 
shall  see  God.'     (St.  Matt;  v.  8.) 

Miss  W.  And  in  the  24th  Psalm,  3rd  to  5th 
verses,  you  wiU  find  the  same  lesson  taught. 

Samuel.  ^Who  shaU  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord,  or  who  shall  rise  up  in  His  holy  place  ? 
Even  He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart, 
and  that  hath  not  lift  up  his  mind  unto  vanity,  nor 
sworn  to  deceive  his  neighbour.  He  shall  receive 
the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from 
the  God  of  his  salvation.' 

Miss  W.  You  learn,  then,  to-day,  boys,  that  you 
must  each  strive  to  be  pure,  even  as  Christ  is  pure, 
if  you  hope  to  be  able  to  stand  before  Him  when 
He  comes  in  His  glory.  What  does  the  CoUect  say 
He  shall  come  in  besides  glory  ? 

Francis.  In  power. 

Miss  W.  Whom  wiU  He  have  power  to  punish  ?   ' 

Alfred.  The  unclean. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  will  have  power,  and  He  will 
use  it  then,  for  the  day  of  grace  will  have  passed 
away.     What  will  He  say  to  those  on  His  left  hand  ? 

George.  'Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.' 
(St.  Matt.  XXV.  41.) 

O    11  21 
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Miss  W.  '  Think,  boys,  how  awfiil  it  would  be  for 
you  to  be  found  at  that  day  among  the  wicked  on 
His  left  hand,  to  be  sent  away  from  Him  /or  ever ; 
and  now,  while  you  have  time,  take  warning,  and 
try  to  keep  yourselves  pure,  and  ask  Him  for  pardon 
where  you  have  already  erred.  And  you,  too,  little 
boys,  listen  to  me,'  said  Miss  Walton.  ^You  are 
not  too  young  to  be  impure.  Every  indecent 
action  you  commit,  every  naughty,  angry  word  you 
say,  and  every  saucy  and  proud  thought  you  think, 
make  you  impure.     What  must  you  then  do  T 

'  Try  also  to  keep  ourselves  pure,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys,  you  must,  both  younger  and 
older,  try  to  a^'oid  those  things,  or  places,  which 
tempt  you  to  be  impure,  that  you  may  keep  yoiu* 
white  robes  of  Baptism  unspotted,  and  be  fit,  when 
Christ  shall  appear,  to  be  made  like  unto  Him,  holy 
and  beautiful,  in  His  eternal  and  glorious  kingdom  ; 
where,  with  the  Father,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
He  lives  and  reigns,  ever  one  God,  world  without 
end. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IX   ILLUSTRATION    OF   THE    COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOTS  OF  FORLEY. 

COLLECT. 

O  Lord,  7ve  beseech  Thee  favourably  to  hear  the  prayers 
of  Thy  people ;  that  we,  who  are  justly  punished  for 
our  offences,  may  be  mercifully  delivered  by  Thy 
goodness,  for  the  glory  of  Thy  J\'*ame;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with 
Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  one  God,  world  with- 
out end.     Amen. 

Miss  Walton.  What  is  this  Sunday  called  ? 

Several.  Septuagesima. 

Miss  W.  The  reason  given  for  this  is,  because  it  is 
about  seventy  days  before  Easter.  \\Tiat  is  next 
Sunday  called  ? 

'  Sexagesimal  replied  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because  it  comes  about  sixty  days 
before  Easter.  And  the  Sunday  after,  what  is  it 
called? 

All.  Quinquagesiraa. 

Miss  W.  Or  fifty  days  before  Easter.  The  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  is  also  sometimes  named  '  Quadra- 
gesima,'or  forty  days  before  Easter.  Septuagesima 
means,  in  Latin,  the  seventieth,  and  so  with  the 
three  other  words.  How  do  we  ask  God  to  hear  our 
prayers  to-day  ? 

Several.   Favourably. 

<  Which  means,'  said  Miss  Walton,  <much  the 
No.  15.  p  , 
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same  as  mercifully.  We  might  say,  hear  us  accord- 
ing to  Thy— f 

'  Favour/  said  Francis. 

'  Mercy,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  or  as  David  prays  in  Psalm  cxix. 
149. 

Andrew,  '  Hear  my  voice,  O  Lord,  according  unto 
Thy  loving-kindness.' 

Miss  W.  And  again.     Psalm  Ixix.  14. 

Henry.  ^  Hear  me,  O  God,  in  the  multitude  of 
Thy  mercy.' 

3Iiss  W.  We  pray  to   God,  then,  favourably  to 

hear —  ? 

'  The  prayers  of  Thy  people ;  that  we  who  are 
justly  punished  for  our  offences,  may  be  mercifully 
delivered  by  Thy  goodness,'  repeated  several. 

Miss  W,  AYhat  do  you  mean  by  offences  ? 

Edward.  Faults  or  sins. 

Miss  W.  And  we  say  that  we  are  justly  punished, 
and  therefore  pray  that  we  may  be —  ? 

^  Mercifully  delivered,'  said  Samuel. 

Miss  W.  Delivered  from  what  ? 

Edward.  From  punishment. 

Miss  W.  By  whose  goodness  ? 

Charley.  By  the  goodness  of  God. 

Miss  W.  If,  then,  we  are  delivered,  it  will  not  be 
because  we  deserve  it,  but  because —  ? 

^  God  is  good,'  said  several. 

Miss  IV.  And  it  will  also  be  for  the—  ? 

'•  Glory  of  His  Name,'  replied  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  And  through  whom? 

All.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  when  we  are  delivered,  it  is  by 
God's  goodness,  for  the  glory  of  His  Name,  and 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  now  see  how  we  are 
punished,  and  that  our  punishment  is  just.  What 
did  God  say  to  Adam  after  his  sin  ?  You  may  look 
at  Gen.  iii.  17-19. 
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George.  ^  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  m 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 
thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ; 
and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field  ;  in  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  re- 
turn unto  the  ground  ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  ; 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.' 

Miss  W.  And  had  Adam  been  warned  of  the  con- 
sequence of  disobedience  ? 

Edward.  Yes  ;  God  said,  *  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.'     (Gen.  ii.  17.) 

Miss  W.  Then  when  the  punishment  came,  did  he 
deserve  it  ? 

Alfred.  Yes,  because  he  had  been  disobedient, 
and  God  had  said  He  would  punish  him. 

Miss  W.  God,  then,  was  just  in  punishing  sin ; 
and  has  the  curse  yet  been  removed  ? 

^  No,  ma'am,'  said  Edward ;  ^  we  are  still  obliged  to 
work  for  our  bread.' 

'  And  we  are  still  subject  to  death,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  the  curse  has  not  been  fully  re- 
moved, for  thorns  and  thistles  grow  instead  of  what 
is  good  and  useful,  and  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
in  sorrow,  man  eats  bread,  while  death  is  ever  hang- 
ing over  us.  All  this  is,  then,  the  punishment  of 
what  ? 

Several.  '  Our  offences.' 

3Iiss  W.  If  there  had  been  no  sin,  would  there 
have  been  any  sorrow  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Or  any  sickness  ? 

All.  No. 

Miss  TV.  Or  any  death  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

'  How  strange  that  would  be,'  remarked  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  it  would  seem  strange  to  us ;  but 
let  us  remember  that  all  this  is  the  punishment  of 
sin,  and  thus  learn  how  hateful  it  is.     If  we  were  all 
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perfectly  good,  there  would  be  no  sorrow.  And  we 
ourselves,  are  ive  without  sin  ? 

Andreio.  No  ;  we  are  all  born  in  sin. 

Miss  W.  Then,  being  guilty,  do  we  deserve  what 
we  suffer? 

'  Yes,  we  are  punished  justly,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  what  David  says  of  his  own 
wickedness  in  Psalm  li.  5. 

Edgar.  '  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness,  and 
in  sin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me.' 

Miss  W.  And  again  in  Psalm  Iviii.  3,  of  others. 

James.  '  The  ungodly  are  froward,  even  from  their 
mother's  womb  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  they  go 
astray,  and  speak  lies.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  we  are  all  sinful  creatures,  and 
being  sinful,  we  are  '  justly  punished  for  our  offences.' 
But  does  God  always  punish  in  anger  ? 

'  No,'  said  George,  '  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  re- 
ceiveth.'     (Heb.  xii.  6.) 

Miss  W.  For  what  does  God  sometimes  punish 
us  ? 

Alfred.  To  bring  us  to  repentance. 

Miss  W.  But  should  we  have  needed  even  punish- 
ment in  love,  if  we  had  never  sinned  ? 

Francis.  No,  for  then  we  should  not  ha^^e  needed 
to  repent. 

3Iiss  W.  To  those  also  who  are  trying  to  do  riglit, 
each  sin  brings  its  own  punishment.  Do  you  feel 
happy  when  you  have  done  wrong,  boys  ? 

Alfred.  No,  ma'am,  indeed  we  don't. 

Miss  W.  What  makes  you  unhappy  ? 

^  Because  we  are  sorry,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  sorrow  is  painful,  and  therefore 
it  is  a — ? 

'  Punishment,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  But  it  is  not  from  such  punishments  as 
these  that  we  should  chiefly  pray  to  be  delivered,  for 
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God  has  turned  them  into  blessings.     Is  there  any 
punishment  in  store  for  the  wicked  in  another  world  ? 

Edgar.  Yes,  ma'am ;  the  punishment  of  hell. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  any  text  whicji  says 
this? 

Francis.  ^The  wricked  shall  be  turned  into  hell, 
and  all  the  people  that  forget  God.'      (Psalm  ix.  17.) 

Miss  W.  As  sinful  creatures,  do  ice  not,  each  one 
of  us,  also  deserve  this  punishment  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  What  does  St.  Paul  say  about  the  wages 
of  sin  % 

George.  ^The  wages  of  sin  is  death.'  (Rom.  vi. 
23.)  ... 

Miss  W,  This  is,  then,  the  punishment  from  whidi 
we  should  chiefly  pray  to  God —  ? 

'  Mercifully  to  deHver  us,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  We  may  pray  to  Him  to  deliver  us  from 
all  punishment,  but  we  should  chiefly  seek  to  be  de- 
livered from  that  eternal  punishment  which  is  to 
come.  Sickness  and  sorrow  God  may  send  for  our 
good,  and  then  would  it  be  well  for  us  if  they  were 
removed  ? 

'Not  when  they  do  us  good,  I  suppose,'  said 
Edward. 

Miss  W.  But  the  punishment  of  the  next  world 
we  must  both  pray  and  earnestly  try  to  escape  from. 
Do  we  ask  in  the  Litany  to  be  delivered  from  evils  ? 

Alfred.  ^  From  lightning  and  tempest,  from 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine ;  from  battle  and 
murder,  and  from  sudden  death,  good  Lord  deliver 
us.* 

Miss  W.  Afterwards  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
the  evils  to  come ;  can  you  tell  me  where  ? 

Edwai'd.  '  In  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  good  Lord  deliver  us.' 

Miss  W.  In  the  Lord's  prayer  also  we  find  the 
same  petition.     Can  you  tell  in  which  clause  ? 

P3 
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Franc's.  ^ Deliver  us  from  evil.' 

Miss  W.  We  have  now  seen  that  we  are  punished 
— how? 

Edivard.  By  the  sorrows,  and  troubles,  and  sick- 
ness of  this  world,  and  death  which  follows. 

Miss  W.  And  we  have  seen  that  we  are  justly 
punished.     Why  ? 

Alfred,  Because  we  are  sinful  when  we  ought  to 
be  good. 

Miss  W.  And  now  we  go  on  to  pray  that  we  may 
be  mercifully  delivered  by — what  ? 

Several.  God's  goodness. 

Miss  W.  Supposing  you  had  any  of  you  offended 
your  father  very  seriously,  by  doing  something  he  had 
strictly  forbidden  you  to  do.  What  would  you  de- 
serve ? 

Several.  To  be  punished. 

Miss  W.  Well,  now,  supposing  you  were  sorry 
and  confessed  your  fault  to  your  father,  should  you 
still  deserve  to  be  punished  ?  Could  your  fault  be 
undone  by  your  confession  ? 

Charley.  No,  ma'am ;  we  should  still  deserve  to 
be  punished. 

Miss  W.  Then,  if  your  father  said,  '  I  will  forgive 
you,  and  not  punish  you,'  what  would  you  think 
about  him  ? 

Francis.  That  he  was  very  kind  and  good. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  you  would  be  forgiven,  not  be- 
cause you  deserved  it,  but  because  your  father 
was —  ? 

'  So  good  and  kind,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  So  it  is  with  Almighty  God.  We  offend 
Him  and  disobey  Him,  and  yet  does  He  always 
punish  us  ? 

All.  No,  not  always. 

Miss  W,  In  mercy,  even  in  this  world.  Pie  often 
withholds  punishment.  What  blessings  might  He 
take  away  if  He  treated  us  as  we  deserve  % 
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Edward.  Every  blessing. 

'  Our  friends/  said  Alfred. 

'  Or  our  health,'  said  Francis. 

'  Or  our  food,'  said  David. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys ;  we  may  say  with  Ezra, 
althouofh  we  do  suffer  for  our  offences,  God  has 
'  punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve.' 
(Ezra,  ix.  13).  And  it  is  through  whom  that  we 
pray  to  be  delivered  ? 

All.  Throu£:h  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

Miss  W.  Let  us  now  suppose  again  that  you  had 
disobeyed  your  father,  we  \\ill  say  by  touching 
something  valuable  which  he  had  forbidden  you  to 
touch,  and  had  said  you  should  pay  for  if  you  in- 
jured ;  and  that,  notwithstanding,  you  had  done  so, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 

Several.  We  should  have  to  pay. 

Miss  W.  Could  your  father  forgive  you  after  what 
he  had  said  ? 

Alfred.  No,  not  if  he  said  we  must  pay. 

Miss  W.  Yet  has  not  God  said,  *The  soul  that 
einneth,  it  shall  die  ?'  (Ezek.  xviii.  4.)  How  then 
can  He  go  back  from  His  word,  and  grant  pardon  ? 
Now,  if  any  one  came  forward  and  said,  ^  I  will  pay 
for  you,'  could  your  father  forgive  you  then  % 

Samuel.  Yes,  he  might  if  he  liked. 

Miss  W.  But  he  might  also  refuse,  might  not  he  % 

'  Yes,  but  he  could  forgive  if  he  liked,'  persisted 
Edward. 

Miss  W.  If  he  did  forgive  you,  would  it  be 
because  you  deserved  it  ? 

Edward.  No,  but  because  another  would  pay  for  us. 

Miss  W.  He  would  forgive  you  because  he  was 
kind,  and  because  another  had  paid  in  your  stead. 
Then  how  is  it  God  remits  our  punishment  ? 

Charley.  Because  Jesus  Christ  bore  it  for  us. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  God  is  so  merciful  that  He 
accepts  His  sufferings  for  ours,  His  punishment  in 
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the  place  of  ours ;  therefore  we  can  pray  that  we 
may  be  ? — 

'  Mercifiilly  delivered,'  they  continued. 

Miss  W.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our — 

'  Saviour,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W,  Saviour,  because  He  saves  us  from 
what? 

Edward.  Punishment. 

Miss  W,  What  punishment  ? 

Charley,  The  punishment  of  hell-fire. 

Miss  W,  Last  Sunday  we  spoke  of  His  coming  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ;  and  to-day  we 
see  that  it  is  through  Him  that  we  escape  eter- 
nal punishment ;  for,  because  of  our  own  offences, 
we  are — % 

All.  Justly  punished. 

Miss  W.  But  by  the  goodness  of  God,  through 
Jesus  our  Saviour,  we  pray  to  be — ? 

^  Mercifully  deUvered,'  again  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  ^  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy '  He  saves  us. 
(Titus,  iii.  5.)  And  look  what  St.  Paul  says  again 
in  Eph.  ii.  8. 

Henry.  '  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ; 
and  that  not  of  yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God.' 

Miss  W.  There  is  one  point  more  in  the  Collect 
which  you  must  notice,  boys.  We  say,  '  by  Thy 
goodness,  for ' —  ? 

'  The  glory  of  Thy  Name,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  David  in  the  Psalms  speaks  in  the  same 
way ;  can  you  remember  any  verse  ? 

George.  'For  Thy  Name^s  sake,  O  Lord,  be  merci- 
ful unto  my  sin ;  for  it  is  great.'     (Psalm  xxv.  10.) 

Miss  W.  Look  again  at  Psalm  Ixxix.  9. 

Samuel.  '  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the 
glory  of  Thy  Name.  O  deliver  us,  and  be  merciful 
imto  our  sins,  for  Thy  Name's  sake.' 

'St.  Paul,  also,'  said  Miss  Walton,  'in  writing  to 
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the  Thessalonians,  prays  that  the  Name  of  God  mav 
be  glormed.     Look  at  2  Thes.  i.  12.' 

David.  *  That  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  glorified  in  you,  and  ye  in  Him,  according  to 
the  grace  of  our  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  There  are  many  other  verses  which  you 
may  find  another  time,  but  not  now.  We  learn, 
then,  that  God's  name  is  glorified  by  the  pardon  of 
our  sins  and  the  remission  of  punishment.  Let  us 
see  how.  When  a  sinner  repenteth,  what  do  we 
read  that  the  angels  do  ? 

Several,  They  rejoice. 

Miss  W.  And  to  whom  would  they  give  glory  ? 

Alfred,  To  Almighty  God. 

Miss  W.  They  sing  ^Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain — ' 

'  To  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing,'  con- 
tinued Edward.     (Rev.  v.  12.) 

Miss  W,  Now  look  at  the  account  given  in  Rev. 
vii.  9-15,  of  those  who  have  been  saved  from  punish- 
ment and  from  sin. 

The  boys  found  the  place  and  read  in  turns  the 
following  verses  :  *  After  this,  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a 
great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with 
white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands  ;  and  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  saying.  Salvation  to  our  God  which 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb.  And 
all  the  angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and 
about  the  elders,  and  the  four  beasts,  and  fell  before 
the  throne  on  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  say- 
ing. Amen :  Blessing,  and  glory ^  and  wisdom,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power,  and  might,  be 
unto  our  God,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  And  one 
of  the  elders  answered,  saying  unto  me,  What  are 
these  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence 
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came  they  ?...T7ies^  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  have  ivashed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are 
they  before  the  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Hiin 
day  and  night  in  His  temple.' 

Miss  W.  Thus  we  see  that  they  who  are  delivered 
will  spend  an  endless  eternity  in  glorifying  God. 
But  we  must  also  learn  from  the  Collect  that  we 
should  try  in  every  way  we  can  to  glorify  God  now, 
even  as  our  Saviour  teaches  us  in  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Is  there  any  mention  there  of  God's  Name  being 
glorified  ? 

Francis.  Yes,  ^  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name.' 

Miss  W.  This  is  the  second  way  in  which  this 
Collect  is  like  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  one  teaches 
us  to  pray  that  God's  Name  may  be  hallowed ;  the 
other,  that  it  may  be —  ? 

'  Glorified,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  boys,  and  we  should  try  to  think  of 
His  glory,  even  when  we  are  praying  for  blessings 
upon  ourselves ;  and  whatever  we  do,  in  word  or 
deed,  we  should  do  it  to  what —  ? 

'  To  the  glory  of  God,''  replied  several. 

^  That  will  do,'  said  Miss  Walton ;  ^  I  am  now 
going  to  see  poor  Mrs  Turner :  she  sent  word  she 
wanted  to  speak  to  me  before  Church.  Can  I 
trust  you,  boys,  to  sit  quietly  for  ten  minutes  ? 
You  may  be  looking  for  more  texts  about  the  glory 
of  God's  Name,  if  you  like  ;  and  then  will  you  walk 
down  to  Church  orderly  without  me  ? 

'  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  how  that  will  be,'  said 
Edward. 

Miss  Walton  smiled,  and  asked,  ^  Do  you  intend 
to  make  a  noise  ?' 

*  No,  ma'am  ;  Pll  be  quiet,'  he  answered. 

^  Very  well,'  said  she ;  ^  you  shall  each  answer  for 
yourselves,'  and  turning  round,  she  asked  them  one 
by  one.      Of   course  they  all  promised  that  they 
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would  be  quiet,  and  what  is  more,  they  kept  their 
promise,  as  boys  generally  will,  when,  on  any  parti- 
cular occasion,  they  are  trusted.  On  Miss  Walton's 
entering  the  Church,  she  found  them  all  sitting 
quietly  in  their  places.  After  service,  Alfred  ran  up 
to  her,  and  said,  '  Please,  ma'am,  we  were  good  boys 
this  morning;  will  you  read  some  more  of  Basil  to 
us?' 

*  You  were  all  good,  were  you  V  she  asked. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  yes,  ma'am,'  resounded  from  several 
round  her. 

'  Yery  well,'  she  said,  ^  I  will  read  to  you  this 
afternoon.' 

BASIL  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

The  fever  having  now  left  Basil,  his  recovery  was 
rapid,  and  very  soon  he  was  allowed  to  leave  his  bed 
and  be  dressed.  The  first  day  he  did  so  was  a  happy 
day  to  Bob.  I  really  believe  he  enjoyed  it  more 
than  Basil  himself,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  he  must  help  Basil  to  dress  ;  the  moment,  there- 
fore, his  morning  work  was  over,  he  escaped  up- 
stairs to  his  friend.  Then  how  glad  he  was  when 
Basil  said  he  was  comfortable,  and  thanked  Bob  for 
making  him  so.  Mr  Airdale  had  sent  some  dinner 
for  the  sick  boy,  and  Bob  set  it  out  before  him,  and 
was  delighted  to  see  him  eat  it  with  real  appetite ; 
being  almost  angry  with  the  doctor  for  having 
cautioned  Basil  not  to  eat  too  much  at  first,  lest  it 
should  bring  a  return  of  fever.  Basil  himself  thought 
it  rather  hard,  for  he  was  very  hungry.  Then  came 
the  day  for  him  to  go  down  stairs.  The  children 
counted  upon  it,  for  Basil  was  a  great  favourite  with 
them  all.  Little  Mary  set  a  chair  for  him  by  the 
w.\ndow,  with  a  stool  for  his  feet ;  and  Lucy  swept 
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the  floor  to  make  thinscs  look  comfortable.  Mrs 
ILirdman  smiled,  and  said  she  was  glad  to  see  Basil 
down  stairs  again,  and  even  Hardman  himself  spoke 
kindly,  saying  he  hoped  Basil  would  soon  be  able  to 
come  to  work  again.  As  to  Bob,  he  was  quite  beside 
himself;  he  danced  about  the  room  and  began  sing- 
ing every  now  and  then,  laughing  at  Basil  for 
being  wrapped  up,  declaring  he  was  just  like  an  old 
vroman,  and  addressing  him  as  '  old  woman'  when- 
ever he  spoke  to  him,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
children.  Basil  himself  for  some  time  felt  very 
happy,  and  thought  how  kind  they  all  were.  But 
when  dinner-time  arrived,  a  gloom  was  cast  over 
every  thing,  for  all  at  once  each  one  seemed  to 
remember  poor  Dick.  Basil  had  never  before  re- 
ahzed  that  he  was  gone  from  among  them,  and  the 
thought  of  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  where  he 
was,  gave  Basil  great  pain.  And  now  for  the  first 
time  he  heard  that  he  should  most  likely,  in  a  week 
or  two,  have  to  appear  as  a  witness  against  the 
gang.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought,  for  he  would 
have  given  any  thing  if  at  that  moment  he  could 
have  set  Dick  free.  At  night,  when  he  and  Bob  had 
gone  up  to  bed,  they  talked  the  matter  over,  and 
wondered  whether  there  was  any  chance  of  Dick's 
escaping  punishn^ent.  ^  Every  body  declares  there  is 
not,'  said  Bob,  ^  and  they  are  always  saying  he 
deserves  all  hell  get.  It  makes  me  feel  so  angry 
when  I  hear  people  say  so.' 

'  Indeed,  it  is  not  'kind,'  replied  Basil.  *  When 
people  used  to  say  such  things  to  poor  mother,  she 
always  answered,  ^'  What  would  become  of  each  of  us 
if  God  punished  us  as  we  deserve."  ' 

The  two  boys  were  silent  for  a  little  while  after 
this,  when  Bob  suddenly  sat  up  in  bed  and  said, 
*  Basil,  do  you  think  God  will  punish  me  for  all  I  have 
done  wrong  ?' 

Basil  hardly  knew  what  to  answer ;  at  length  he 
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said,  '  Mother  used  to  tell  me  that  God  did  punisli 
us  by  sending  sickness  or  trouble  upon  us,  but  that 
He  did  it  in  love,  not  in  anger.' 

Again  Bob  lay  down,  and  was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  said,  '  Perhaps  your  sickness,  Basil, 
and  all  our  trouble  about  Dick,  is  a  punishment  to  me.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  replied  Ba&il ;  '  Mr  Airdale  said  I 
was  to  think  of  my  sickness  as  a  punishment  w^hich 
God  had  sent  in  love,  to  do  me  good ;  but  he  said  it 
depended  upon  how  I  used  it  whether  it  did  me 
good  or  not.' 

^  What  do  you  mean  by  how  you  used  it,  Basil  V 
asked  Bob. 

^Whether  I  was  patient  and  thought  over  my 
sins ;  or  whether  I  was  impatient  and  only  thought 
about  getting  better,  and  the  things  of  this  world,' 
he  answered. 

^I  see  now,'  replied  Bob.  ^But,  Basil,  do  you 
think  God  will  punish  me  ?  /  donH  inean  noiv,  but 
when  I  die?  People  say,  Dick  must  be  punished, 
because  he  has  broken  the  laws ;  will  God  say  the 
Same  about  me  ?' 

Again  Basil  was  puzzled  what  to  answer,  so  he 
said,  ^  Why  don't  you  ask  Mr  Airdale  ?' 

^  Because,'  said  Bob,  ^  I  would  rather  talk  to  you  ; 
tell  me  just  what  you  think.  It  has  so  often  come 
into  my  mind  when  Dick  is  talked  about.' 

^  I  don't  think  God  will  punish  you,  Bob,  because 
you  are  sorry,'  rephed  Basil. 

^  Yes  ;  but  if  Dick  was  ever  so  sorry,  he  would 
still  be  punished,'  argued  Bob. 

'  I  think  I  know  how  it  is  now,'  continued  Basil, 
^  I  remember  mother  once  explained  it  to  me  :  God, 
she  said,  could  forgive  us  when  we  were  sorry,  be- 
cause Jesus  Christ  had  been  punished  for  us.  She 
said  God  forgave  us  not  because  we  deserved  it, 
but  because  He  was  merciful,  and  Jesus  Christ  had 
suffered  for  us.' 
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'  But  I  am  sure,'  said  Bob,  '  the  judge  would  not 
forgive  Dick,  if  any  body  offered  to  be  punished 
instead.' 

'  No,  I  don't  think  he  would,'  replied  Basil ;  '  but 
God  is  more  merciful  than  any  man;  and  then, 
don't  you  see.  Bob,  the  judge  is  not  his  own  master, 
he  is  obliged  to  do  as  the  king  bids  him,  and  then  he 
can't  be  quite  sure  that  Dick  is  sorry;  but  God 
knows  exactly.' 

'  I  never  thought  before,'  said  Bob,  '  that  God  was 
kinder  than  any  man.  I  always  was  afraid  to  think 
about  Him.' 

'  Oh !  but  surely  he  is,'  said  Basil,  '  because  He 
knows  every  wrong  thing  we  do  better  than  any  body 
else :  mother  used  to  say  better  than  we  know  our- 
selves, and  yet  He  will  forgive  us  when  we  are  sorry, 
and  make  us  quite  good  and  happy  in  heaven.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  very  good  and  kind,'  replied  Bob  ; 
*  and,  I  suppose,  if  God  did  not  love  us.  He  would 
not  think  about  us  at  all,  or  only  to  punish  us,  as 
the  judges  do.' 

^  I  think  I  know  a  verse  about  that,'  said  Basil : 
*■  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only-be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  '  (St.  John  iii.  16.) 

'  That  is  a  pretty  verse,'  said  Bob,  '  I  remember  we 
used  to  say  it  at  school,  but  I  never  thought  what  it 
meant.' 

Basil  did  not  answer  this  remark,  and  Bob  called 
out,  '  I  declare  it  is  a  shame  of  me  to  keep  you  awake 
by  talking,  when  you  are  tired  and  sleepy.  I  won't 
talk  any  more — good-night,  Basil.' 

'  Good-night,'  he  replied ;  and  they  were  soon 
both  asleep. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  heard  something  more  of 
Dick,  whom  we  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  during 
the  illness  of  our  Httle  friend.  Perhaps  we  have  put 
away  the  thought  of  him  because  it  is  a  painful  one ; 
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but  we  will  not  put  it  away  any  longer,  although,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  we  shall  still  hear  nothing  but  what 
must  pain  and  grieve  us,  yet  it  may  do  us  good,  if 
we  will  take  warning  from  him. 

The  first  bitter  feeling  of  disgrace  had  by  this  time 
passed  away  with  Dick,  and  the  prison,  that  hacl 
looked  so  gloomy,  was  now  becoming  natural  to  him. 
The  confinement,  of  course,  he  did  not  like,  nor  the 
poor,  scanty  fare  of  a  prisoner ;  but  these  things  did 
not  make  him  sorry,  they  only  made  him  at  times 
ill-tempered  and  discontented,  while  at  other  times 
he  was  lively  and  jocose  among  his  companions  ;  and 
the  loud  laugh  and  the  coarse  joke  might  be  heard 
even  within  the  prison  walls.  The  chaplain  of  the 
jail  had  often  talked  to  Dick  and  his  companions,  but 
with  little  success  ;  for  Grossman  always  turned  what 
he  said  into  ridicule,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  left  them. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  you  must  not  think  that 
Dick  was  happy,  no,  not  even  during  the  loudest 
mirth,  for  in  spite  of  himself,  he  dreaded  the  coming 
trial.  The  public  disgrace  he  could  not  endure  to 
think  of,  and  yet  it  would  constantly  come  into  his 
mind,  and  stop  his  laugh  or  joke  when  he  seemed  the 
most  careless  and  indifferent.  He  suffered  more, 
however,  when  he  lay  down  upon  his  straw  bed  at 
nio-ht.  Then  a  thousand  horrible  thouo-hts  would 
crowd  into  his  mind,  and  after  he  fell  asleep  mix 
themselves  with  his  dreams.  Jle  dreamed  that  the 
evil  one  was  ever  near  him,  insulting  him,  and  put- 
ting him  forward  to  be  ridiculed  and  ill-treated  ;  and 
yet,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  escape,  and  he 
would  then  awake  with  a  start,  as  though  he  were 
really  struggling  to  be  free. 

Alas !  why  did  he  not  let  these  warnings  bring 
him  to  see  tliat  he  was  indeed  in  the  power  of  the 
devil,  who  was  tempting  him  on  to  destruction,  and 
would  one  day  drag  him  in  the  face  of  angels  and 
men  before  the  tribunal  of  God  ?     Why  did  he  so 
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much  dread  the  earthly  judgment-seat,  while  he  wil- 
fully put  away  all  thoughts  of  the  judgment-seat  of 
God.  In  his  dreams  he  could  not  escape  from  the 
power  of  the  evil  one ;  why  did  he  not  try  to  do  so 
in  his  waking  hours  by  a  hearty  and  sincere  re- 
pentance? He  might  have  done  so  then,  but  he 
would  not ! 

Several  times  since  his  confinement  Bob  had  been 
to  see  Dick,  whose  first  question  was  almost  always 
to  ask  after  Basil.  It  was  strange  that  he  should 
think  of  him  with  kindly  thoughts,  and  yet  with  all 
his  hardened  wickedness  he  did.  A  visit  to  his 
brother  always  made  Bob  unhappy,  because  he  saw 
no  signs  of  repentance,  and  Bob  had  learned  that  his 
brother's  sin  was  far  greater  in  the  eye  of  God,  even 
than  in  that  of  man,  and  yet  he  never  felt  as  if  he 
could  speak  to  Dick,  because  he  thought,  '  I  was  just 
as  bad  as  Dick  before,  and  he  will  think  I  am  only 
making  fun  if  /  say  anything.'  Once  he  did  just 
venture  to  ask  Dick  if  he  did  not  feel  very  unhappy 
when  he  thought  of  his  sin;  but  the  reply — ^Thought 
of  sin  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  are  not  going  to 
turn  preacher,  are  you  ?  Of  course  I  don't  like  to  be 
shut  up  here,  or  the  thought  of  being  transported ; 
I  promise  you  I  don't  Hke  to  think  of  that  much' — 
chilled  him,  and  he  durst  say  no  more.  Dick's  father 
only  entered  the  prison  walls  once,  and  this  was  a 
relief  to  Dick,  for  there  was  nothing  he  dreaded  more 
than  his  father's  reproaches.  His  poor  mother  had 
also  seen  him  once,  but  it  was  httle  that  her  tears 
would  allow  her  to  say  to  him. 


'  And  now,  boys,  I  have  no  time  to  read  more. 
Next  Sunday  I  -will  go  on  with  the  Story ;  and  we 
shall  then  hear  of  Basil's  visit  to  the  prison,'  said 
Miss  Walton,  as  she  closed  her  book.^ 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
m    ILLUSTRATION    OF    THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FHIST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

COLLECT. 

O  Lord  God,  who  seest  tliat  we  put  not  our  trust  in  any 
thing  we  do  ,•  mercifully  grant  that  hy  Thy  power  we 
may  he  defended  against  all  adversity  ,•  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

'  Why  is  this  called  Sexagesima  Sunday  f 

Several.  Because  it  is  about  sixty  days  before 
Easter. 

Miss  W.  A^nbat  did  I  tell  you  the  word  Sexagesima 
means  in  Latin  ? 

Edward.  Sixtieth. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  say  in  the  Collect  God 
sees  ? 

All.  That  we  put  not  our  trust  in  anything  that 
we  do. 

Miss  W.  And  therefore  we  pray  that  by  His  power 
we  may  be — what  ? 

Several.  '  Defended  against  all  adversity.' 

Miss  W.  In  several  Collects  we  have  prayed  to  be 
defended  against  different  things.  Can  you  remem- 
ber any  ? 

Francis.  Yes  :  Mn  all  om  dangers  and  necessities 
stretch  forth  Thy  right  hand  to  help  and  defend  us.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  in  the  Collect  for  the  third  Sun- 
day after  Epiphany.    Can  you  remember  any  other  ? 

George.  In  the  fifth  Sunday  after  the  Epipliany  : 
^that  they  who  do  lean  only  on  the  hope  of  Th/ 
No.  16.  Q  1 
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heavenly  orrace  may  evermore  be  defended  by  Thy 
mighty  power.' 

Miss  IF.  But  here  we  pray  to  be  defended  against 
all — what  ? 

All.  Adversities. 

3£lss  W.  The  prayer  for  the  fifth  Sunday  after 
Epiphany  is  more  like  this  than  the  other  you  men- 
tioned ;  there  we  speak  of  those  who  do  lean —  ? 

'  Only  on  the  hope  of  Thy  heavenly  grace/  re- 
peated several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  in  to-day's  Collect  we  say,  '  O 
Lord  God'—  ? 

'  Who  seest  that  we  put  not  our  trust  in  anything 
we  do,'  again  they  repeated. 

Miss  W.  In  both  these  we  speak  of  relying  only 
on  God  ;  in  one  we  profess  not  to  trust  in —  ? 

'  Anything  that  ice  can  do,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  in  the  other  to  lean —  ? 

'  Only  on  the  hope  of  God^s  heavenly  grace,'  said 
George. 

Miss  W.  Then  in  both  we  go  on  to  pray  to  be — 
what  ? 

'  Defended,'  said  several. 

*  There  is  not  much  that  needs  explanation,  boys, 
in  this  Collect,'  said  Miss  Walton  ;  '  but  it  suggests 
some  important  subjects  for  thought.  And  first  we 
say  God  sees.  Do  we  speak  of  His  seeing  our  actions 
here,  or  our  thoughts  f 

Charley.  Our  thoughts. 

Miss  W.  Perhaps  we  had  better  say  feelings  or  pur- 
poses ;  putting  trust  is  not  an  outward  action,  is  it  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Or  is  it  words  ? 

Edicard.  No,  ma'am,  it  is  only  a  feeling. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  or  more  properly  an  internal  act, 
that  is,  an  act  of  the  mind  or  heart.  Here,  then,  we 
speak  of  God  as  knowing  the  feelings  and  purposes 
of  our  heart,  because  we  say  He  sees —  ? 
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*  That  we  put  not  our  trust  in  anything  we  do/ 
said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  Can  you  say  any  verses  about  God's  all- 
seeing  eye  ? 

George.  *  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place, 
beholding  the  evil  and  the  good.'  (Prov.  xv.  3.) 

Miss  W.  In  Job  xxxiv.  21,  you  will  find  another. 

Alfred.  ^For  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man, 
and  He  seeth  all  his  goings.' 

Miss  W.  Can  you  not  remember  any  others  ?  I 
once  made  you  learn  verses  on  this  subject.  I  hope 
you  have  not  forgotten  them. 

Edward.  ^For  the  ways  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord,  andHeponderethallhis  goings.'  (Prov.  v.  21.) 

Francis.  '  For  JMine  eyes  are  upon  aU  their  ways  : 
they  are  not  hid  from  My  face,  neither  is  their  in- 
iquity hid  from  ]\Iine  eyes.'  (Jer.  xvi.  17.) 

Alfred.  ^Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not 
manifest  in  His  sio-ht :  for  all  thino;s  are  naked  and 
open  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.' 
(Heb.  iv.  13.) 

Miss  W.  Very  well,  boys ;  all  these  texts  show  us 
that  God's  eye  is  ever  upon  us,  and  that  He  knows 
and  sees  all  that  we  think,  or —  ? 

^  Say,  or  do,'  said  Charley. 

^Perhaps,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  gravely,  ^if 
you  had  remembered  this,  I  should  not  now  have  to 
speak  to  you  about  some  very  bad  conduct  of  which 
you  were  guilty  after  you  left  the  evening  school  last 
time.'  As  Miss  Walton  said  this,  the  guilty  boys 
looked  down,  though  they  did  not  speak. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  because  it  was 
dark,  you  thought  nobody  would  know  who  said  saucy 
things.     But  was  there  no  eye  upon  you,  boys  ?' 

'-  Yes,  ma'am,  the  eye  of  God  was  upon  us,'  said 
Alfred. 

'  But  you  not  only  said  saucy  things,  you  threw 
stones,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  at  poor  Mr  Fuller. 
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Would  YOU  liave  dared  to  do  so  if  I\Ir  Walton  had 
been  near  ?' 

'  No  one  would  have  done  it  then,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  yet,  boys,  you  did  it  when  God  was 
looking  at  you.  You  knew  it  was  -wi'ong,  because 
you  would  not  have  dared  to  do  it  in  the  light ;  but 
you  dared  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  God.  It  is  cowardly 
and  cruel,  boys,  to  insult  a  deformed  person  ;  and 
both  ]\Ir  Walton  and  I  are  very  much  displeased  to 
hear  that  any  of  you  should  do  such  a  thing. 

When  Miss  Walton  began  to  sjDeak,  she  did  not 
know  2chich  of  the  boys  had  insulted  and  thrown 
stones  at  a  poor  deformed  gentleman  who  occasionally 
vralked  through  the  village,  she  had  only  heard  that 
some,  and  some  among  the  first  class,  had  done  so  on 
the  last  night  of  evening  school ;  but  while  she  spoke, 
the  downcast  eyes  of  several  betrayed  them.  Still  she 
wished  them  to  confess  for  themselves,  and  therefore 
continued,  '  And  now,  boys,  tell  me,  each  for  your- 
self, who  was  guilty  V 

At  first  no  one  spoke,  for  the  Forley  boys  never 
told  tales  of  each  other.  It  was  sometimes  hard 
work  to  make  them  witness  against  a  boy,  even 
when  Mr  and  Miss  Walton  desired  it.  Miss  Wal- 
ton now  waited  a  little  while,  and  then  said  again, 
^  Come,  boys,  confess  for  }' ourselves  ;  don't  be 
cowardly,  and  let  the  fear  of  punishment  prevent 
your  speaking.' 

^  Please,  ma'am,  I  did,'  said  Edgar,  instantly. 
When  one  had  spoken,  it  was  easier  for  the  rest.  ^  I 
did,'  said  Samuel ;  '  and  so  did  I,'  said  Francis,  ^  but 
J  did  not  throw  stones.' 

^  Well,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  I  am  glad  you 
have  told  for  yourselves  ;  but  very  much  grieved  to 
find  some  of  you  elder  ones  among  them.  I  thought 
it  could  only  be  little  boys,  who  did  it  thoughtlessly. 
When  I  know  who  the  rest  of  the  boys  are,  I  shall 
speak  to  you  again.     But  now  tell  me,  if  you  had  re- 
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membered  tliat  God  was  looking  at  you,  do  you 
think  you  would  have  dared  to  do  so  ?' 

'  We  did  not  think  about  it,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W,  No,  I  suppose  you  did  not ;  but  you  all 
knew  very  well  you  were  doing  wrong  % 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Francis. 

'  And  now,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  *  I  have 
spoken  to  you  and  made  you  read  about  God  seeing 
you,  that  you  may  try  and  think  about  it,  and  remem- 
ber another  time,  that  whether  man  sees  you  or  not, 
God  is  looking  down  upon  you,  and  you  cannot 
escape  from  His  eye.  "All  things  are  naked  and  open 
to  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  Not 
only  did  God  see  your  wicked  action  then,  but  what 
else?' 

^  Our  thoughts,  I  suppose,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  thoughts  which  made  you  de- 
spise the  poor  man.  You  thought  that  he  could  not 
help  himself,  and  therefore  you  might  venture  to 
insult  him.  God  knew  all  that  passed  in  your  minds, 
all  was  '  naked  and  open'  to  Him.  Indeed,  boys,  I  am 
ashamed,  very  much  ashamed  of  you.  You  must 
think  about  it,  and  be  sorry  for  your  fault,  before  I 
speak  to  you  about  it  again. 

Then  addressing  the  other  boys,  Miss  Walton  said, 
*  Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  Collect :  God  sees 
that  we—  f 

'  Put  not  our  trust  in  any  thing  that  we  can  do,' 
said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  We  must  look  to  the  end  of  the  Collect 
to  understand  this.  We  pray  that  we  may  be 
defended —  ? 

'  Against  all  adversity,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  Can  we  defend  ourselves  against  aU  ad- 
versities ? 

All.  No. 

Miss  W.  Not  being  able,  then,  to  defend  ourselves^ 
what  must  we  do  ? 
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Edward.  Pray  to  God  to  defend  us. 

Miss  W.  What  does  adversity  mean  % 

Edward.  Trouble  or  sorrow. 

Miss  W.  Can  we  defend  ourselves  against  tliem  "r 

'  No,  ma'am,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  what  St.  Paul  says  he  went 
through,  in  the  Epistle  for  to-day. 

Charley.  ^  In  labours  more  abundant ;  in  stripes 
above  measure ;  in  prisons  more  frequent ;  in  deaths 
oft,'  &c.,  &c. 

Miss  W.  And  these  were  all — what  ? 

Francis.  Adversities. 

Miss  W.  Could  he  save  himself  from  them  ? 

Edward.  I  suppose  not,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
gone  through  them. 

Miss  W.  Let  us  take  one  example :  what  does  he 
say  he  thrice  suffered  ? 

Alfred.  Shipwreck. 

Miss  W.  Now  let  us  suppose  he  had  taken  great 
pains  to  see  that  the  ship  was  safe  before  he  started, 
would  trusting  in  that  have  saved  him  % 

'  No  ;  good  ships  are  lost  sometimes,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Certainly  ;  and  when  the  shipwreck 
came,  what  do  you  think  he  would  do  ? 

Edward.  Try  to  save  himself. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  it  would  be  quite  right  to  do  so. 
We  must  always  do  what  we  can  for  ourselves  ;  but 
would  all  that  he  could  do  save  him  by  itself? 

Alfred.  No,  God  must  also  help  him. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right ;  he  might  do  what  he 
could,  and  then  trust  in  whom  ? 

Several.  In  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  supposing  he  caught  hold  of  a 
plank,  and  so  kept  above  water,  unless  God  also 
helped  him,  a  great  wave  might  have  come  and 
washed  the  plank  out  of  his  grasp.  We  must  trust 
only  in  what  God  does  for  us  ;  as  David  speaks  in 
Psalm  xliv.  7,  8, 
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Henry.  '  For  I  will  not  trust  in  my  bow  ;  it  is  not 
my  sword  that  shall  help  me  ;  but  it  is  Thou  that 
savest  us  from  our  enemies,  and  puttest  them  to  con- 
fusion that  hate  us.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  again  in  Psalm  xx.  7. 
Andreiv.  '  Some  put   their  trust  in  chariots,  and 
some  in  horses  ;  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the 
Lord  our  God.^ 

'  There  are  many  other  verses,'  said  ^liss  Walton, 
'  which  perhaps  we  may  look  for  when  we  come  to 
another  Collect  which  is  very  like  this.  But  now  we 
see  that  w^e  must  not  trust  for  safety  in  any  thing — ?' 

'  We  can  do,'  continued  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  Of  course  this  must  not  prevent  our 
doing  what  we  can,  at  the  same  time  that  we  must 
trust  in  God.  When  God  visited  this  land  with 
cholera,  boys,  what  was  done  to  prevent  people  taking 
it? 

All.  Every  thing  was  made  as  clean  as  possible, 
and  people  were  not  allowed  to  live  many  together  in 
a  house. 

3Ilss  W.  Yes,  and  all  this  was  right  and  proper ; 
but,  after  all,  who  was  it  that  mercifully  kept  it  from 
this  viliao-e? 

'  Almighty  God,'  again  they  all  replied. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  for  in  other  places  where  precautions 
had  been  taken,  it  was  very  bad  ;  and  I  hope  all  here 
trusted  in  God  while  they  did  what  they  could  them- 
selves. Let  us  now  see  how  it  is  the  sam.e  with 
regard  to  the  things  of  the  soul.  What  did  our 
Saviour  say  about  a  servant  doing  his  lord's  will  ? 
Turn  to  St.  Luke,  xvii.  7-11. 

James.  '  But  which  of  you  having  a  servant  plough- 
ing or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by-and-by, 
when  he  is  come  from  the  field,  go  and  sit  down  to 
meat  ?  And  will  not  rather  say  unto  him,  make 
ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and  gird  thyself,  and 
serve  me  till  I  ha^e  eaten  and  drunken  ;  and  after- 
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wards  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink?  Doth  he  thank 
that  servant  because  he  did  the  things  which  were 
commanded  him "?  I  trow  not.  So  likewise  ye,  when 
ye  shall  have  done  all  those  thimjs  which  are  com- 
manded you,  say,  we  are  improjitable  servants  :  we 
have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do.' 

Miss  W.  The  servants  in  those  days  were  slaves, 
and  did  not  work  for  wages,  as  servants  do  in  this 
country.  Now  we  are  God's  servants  :  how  are  we 
bound  to  serve  Him  ? 

Fred.  As  well  as  we  can. 

Miss  W,  And  when  we  have  done  all,  we  must 
say—? 

Charley.  '  We  are  unprofitable  servants  :  we  have 
done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do.' 

Miss  W.  Can  we  do  more  than  it  is  our  duty  to  do  ? 

Edward.  No,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  do  every 
thing  we  can. 

Miss  W.  Do  we  deserve  to  be  rewarded  for  doing 
simply  our  duty  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Yet  what  has  God  promised  to  those 
who  try  to  do  His  will  ? 

Alfred.  That  they  shall  go  to  heaven. 

Miss  W.  But  when  we  have  done  all,  we  have  only 
done —  ? 

Francis.  What  it  was  our  dutv  to  do. 

Miss  W.  And  for  that  you  say  we  do  not  desen'e 
to  be  rewarded  ;  how  then  can  we  hope  to  go  to 
heaven  1 

Several.  Through  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  But  can  ice  even  say  we  have  done  our  best? 
Geo7'ge.  No,  '  for  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God.'  (Romans,  iii.  23.) 

Miss    W.  What,  then,  cannot  we  trust  in  % 

Several.  Any  thing  that  we  do. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  what  the  prophet  Isaiah  says  of 
even  our  righteousness,  Isaiah,  Ixiv.  6. 
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Andrew.  '  But  we  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and 
all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags ;  and  we  all 
do  fade  as  a  leaf;  and  our  iniquities,  like  the  wind, 
have  taken  us  away.' 

31{ss  W.  And  again  we  learn  from  our  Saviour's 
account  of  the  last  day,  that  the  good  trust  not  in 
their  own  righteousness.  (St.  Matt.  xxv.  34.)  What 
will  our  Saviour  say  to  the  good  ? 

Edgar.  'Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father ;... for 
I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  :  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  took  me  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  I  was 
sick,  and  ye  visited  me  :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me.' 

Miss  W.  And  what  will  they  answer? 

David.  '  Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee  an  hungered 
and  fed  Thee  ?  or  thii^sty  and  gave  Thee  drink  V  &c. 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  they  will  do  all  these  good 
things  ;  but  will  they  trust  in  them,  or  expect  to  be 
saved  by  them  ? 

Several.  No. 

Miss  W.  And  yet  if  we  neglect  to  do  them,  shall 
we  be  saved  % 

George.  No ;  for  those  who  have  not  done  them 
will  be  sent  into  everlasting  punishment. 

Miss  W.  We  learn,  then,  that  we  must  do  what 
is  right,  or  we  cannot  be —  ? 


Saved,'  said  Edward. 


Miss  W.  But  while  we  do  right,  we  must  not —  ? 

Alfred.  Trust  in  any  thing  we  do. 

Miss  W.  No ;  because  after  we  have  done  our  ut- 
most, we  have  come  short —  ? 

'  Of  the  glory  of  God,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  And  we  are  only,  what  sort  of  servants  ? 

Andreiv.  Unprofitable  servants. 

Miss  W.  I  will  give  you  an  example  which  you  "\\t11 
understand.  What  is  your  duty  towards  your  parents? 

Alfred.  To  love  and  obey  them. 

Q  5  9 
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Miss  W.  But  do  you  expect  them  to  reward  you 
every  time  you  obey  them  % 

Several.  No,  we  don't. 

Miss  W.  Yet  they  do  reward  you  sometimes,  do 
they  not,  by  giving  you  what  pleasure  they  can  ? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  But  if  they  did  not,  still  would  it  be  your 
duty  to  obey  them  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  So  it  is  >vith  Almighty  God.  We  must 
try  and  serve  Him  as  well  as  we  possibly  can ;  but 
after  we  have  done  all,  we  must  be  humbled  that  we 
have  not  done  better,  and  must  feel  that  we  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  reward,  although  we  hope 
for  it  through — ? 

All.  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Miss  W.  This,  then,  is  what  we  confess  in  the 
Collect;  that  our  best  deeds  are  unprofitable  to  God 
(as  is  said  in  the  book  of  Job,  ^Can  a  man  be  profit- 
able unto  God... Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty 
that  thou  art  righteous?  or  is  it  gain  to  Him  that 
thou  makest  thy  way  perfect,')  (Job,  xxii.  23); 
and  were  they  ever  so  good  and  perfect,  still  we 
trust  not — % 

^In  any  thing  that  we  do,'  continued  several. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  pray  to  God,  ^Mercifiilly 
grant — ? 

^That  by  Thy  power  we  may  be  defended  against 
all  adversity,'  repeated  Andrew. 

Miss  IV.  We  say  with  David,  ^It  is  Thou  that 
savest  us  from  our  enemies'  (Psalm  xliv.  8);  and 
look  also  at  Psalm  xviii.  32. 

Samuel.  ^It  is  God  that  girdeth  me  with  strength 
of  war,  and  maketh  my  way  perfect.' 

Miss  W.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  psalm  shows  us 
how  God  is  our  help  against  all  adversity,  and  that 
it  is  in  His  power,  not  in  our  own  doings,  that  we 
are  to  trust.     You  may  read  the  forty-ninth  verse. 
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James.  'It  is  He  that  delivereth  me  from  my  cruel 
enemies,  and  setteth  me  up  above  mine  adversaries.' 

*It  is  Church-time,'  said  Miss  Walton,  shutting 
her  book,  '  and  I  think  you  have  had  enough  to  re- 
member in  one  lesson,  even  if  it  were  not.' 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Walton  went  on  with  the 
story  of  Basil. 

^  We  want  so  much  to  hear  of  Basil's  visit  to 
Dick,'  said  the  boys. 

'  Listen,  and  you  will  soon  be  gratified,'  replied 
!Miss  Walton,  beginning  to  read. 

BASIL  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES. 
CHAPTER  IV. — (Continued.) 

At  length  Basil  was  well  enough  to  go  out,  and  the 
first  day  he  was  able,  he  begged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  visit  Dick.  No  one  objected,  and  he  and 
Bob  set  off.  It  was  with  a  strange  mixture  of  feel- 
ings that  he  entered  the  prison.  He  had  never  been 
in  one  before,  and  a  cold  chill  ran  through  him  as  the 
ponderous  gates  shut  upon  him ;  for  though  Basil 
was  brave  in  doing  right,  and  often  showed  much 
courage,  he  was  natuixdly  of  a  timid  disposition. 
Then  he  thought  how  miserable  Dick  must  be,  and 
could  hardly  beHeve  his  ears  when,  on  approaching 
t]ie  room  where  the  gang  was  confined,  he  heard  the 
sounds  of  laughter,  for  Basil  knew  not  that  misery 
could  be  hidden  under  apparent  mirth.  The  door 
was  unlocked  by  the  jailor  to  let  Basil  and  Bob  enter, 
and  was  again  fastened  behind  them.  The  grating 
sound  of  the  many  bolts  made  Basil  start  with  almost 
a  dread  that  he  should  not  get  out  again,  and  then 
he  turned  quite  pale  at  the  sight  of  the  hand  cuffed 
group  before  him.  He  could  not  distinguish  Dick  at 
first,  but  Dick  in  a  moment  perceived  him,  and 
coming  forward,  took  him  as  weU  as  he  could  by  the 
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hand,  and  said,  *  How  are  you  Basil,  boy  ?  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  We  can,  you  see,  be  very  merry  here  ;' 
but  while  he  spoke,  he  turned  his  head  away,  for  he 
could  not  bear  Basil's  pitying  gaze ;  and  if  any  one 
could  have  looked  into  his  heart  that  moment,  they 
would  have  said,  ^  Merry  you  may  seem  to  be ;  but 
miserable,  most  miserable,  you  really  are.'  All  this 
passed  in  less  time  than  we  have  taken  to  tell  it,  and 
almost  before  Dick  had  spoken,  Basil  felt  ashamed 
of  his  momentary  fear.  He  answered  Dick  quite 
naturally,  ^  Indeed,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  you 
can  laugh,  I  thought  you  would  be  very  miserable.' 
The  rest  of  the  party  then  came  round,  asking  many 
questions  about  the  town,  and  how  things  were  going 
on.  Basil  longed  to  talk  to  Dick  alone,  but  he  could 
not  get  any  chance.  '  You  managed  well,'  said  one 
of  them  to  Basil,  *  not  to  get  amongst  us.  I  expect 
you  knew  that  there  were  watchers.' 

'  If  I  thought  he  did,'  said  Grossman,  ^  he  should 
repent  it  yet.' 

Dick  hastened  to  assure  them  that  such  a  thing 
was  not  possible,  for  he  really  feared  Grossman's  vio- 
lence. Basil  was  not  sorry  when  the  jailor  came  to 
take  them  away.  Just  as  he  left  the  room  he  con- 
trived to  whisper  to  Dick,  ^  Oh !  Dick,  I  wish  I 
could  help  you  !  I  am  so  sorry  for  you.' 

^  Who  knows  but  you  may  ?'  was  the  reply,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  part. 

'  Gan  Basil  help  me,'  thought  Dick,  when  he  was 
left  alone  again;  and  the  devil  answered,  ^Yes, 
perhaps  he  may,  if  you  can  persuade  him  to  tell  a  lie.' 

The  idea  once  in  Dick's  mind,  he  soon  formed  his 
plans,  and  was  determined,  the  next  time  Basil 
called,  to  sound  him.  It  was,  however,  some  v>^eeks 
before  he  had  a  chance.  Basil's  time  was  very  much 
occupied,  as  he  was  trying,  by  hard  work,  in  some 
degree  to  make  up  for  his  necessary  idleness  during 
his  sickness,  and  when  his  day's  work  was  over  the 
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hour  was  passed  when  he  could  be  admitted  into  the 
prison. 

During  the  time  that  Dick  waited  for  Basil's  visit, 
we  may  forget  him,  and  turn  to  the  brighter  picture 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  two  friends.  We  questioned, 
a  while  ago,  how  Bob  would  act  when  the  first  pain 
of  Dick's  misconduct  had  passed  away,  and  when 
Basil  should  be  well,  and  all  things  have  returned  to 
their  natural  course.  Let  us  then  see  for  ourselves. 
Basil  ivas  well,  though  not  perhaps  quite  as  strong  as 
formerly,  and  he  and  Bob  worked  together  as  they 
had  done  a  few  weeks  before.  A  new  foreman  had 
been  hired,  a  good-tempered,  easy  sort  of  man,  who 
overlooked  them,  and  Hardman  spent  his  time  be- 
tween the  shop  and  the  working-room,  so  that  every 
thing  seemed  to  have  returned  to  its  old  course  as 
far  as  concerned  the  two  boys. 

But,  no !  everything  had  not ;  Bob  was  not  the  same. 
When  his  father  left  the  room,  he  did  not  now  jump 
from  his  seat,  or  throw  down  his  work,  and  begin  to 
talk,  nor  did  he  carelessly  huriy  over  what  he  was 
doing,  regardless  of  hoiu  it  was  done ;  but  side  by  side 
he  and  Basil  sat,  steadily  and  busily  employed.  It  was 
at  first  very  hard  for  Bob  to  do  this ;  for  sitting  still, 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  was  a  punishment  to 
him.  Mr  Airdale,  however,  had  told  him  he  nmst 
try  and  make  up  for  his  former  idleness  by  being  now 
very  industrious,  and  he  therefore  did  try.  Even 
Hardman  noticed  a  change,  and  praised  the  improved 
work  of  poor  Bob ;  and  this  repaid  him  for  the 
struggle  it  had  cost  him.  At  other  times,  when 
Hardman  was  harsh  or  unjust.  Bob  had  to  struggle 
very  hard  to  keep  dowm  angry  feelings  or  impatient 
words.  It  was  something  new  for  him  to  struggle, 
and  he  found  that  the  way  he  had  chosen  was  not 
always  quite  easy.  He  had  to  undo  much,  as  well  as 
much  to  learn  anew,  and  he  found  constant  care  and 
watchfulness  necessary  to  do  this ;  still,  notwithstand- 
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ins:  all  his  care,  he  fell  at  times,  aud  then  followed 

•  1  •  1 

the   bitterness    of   repentance,    and    sometnnes   the 

temptation  to  give  up  altogether.  One  evening  he 
and  Basil  were  amusing  themselves  by  throwing  a 
ball  one  to  the  other,  and  trying  how  far  and  how 
violently  they  could  throw  it,  when  Sam  Burton,  a 
rouo'h,  ill-natured  bov,  came  up  to  them  and  stood 
by  watching.  He  had  formerly  been  a  constant 
companion  of  Bob's,  but  soon  after  Basil  had  come 
to  Hardman's,  Bob  had  gone  less  wdth  him,  and 
within  the  last  few  weeks  had  decidedly  separated 
from  his  company,  finding  it  hardly  possible  to  do 
rio-ht,  at  the  same  time  that  he  associated  wdth  this 
boy.  He  had  tried  not  to  be  uncivil  to  him  while 
avoiding  his  company.  But  in  spite  of  his  en- 
deavours, the  change  had  made  Sam  angry,  and 
it  was  with  no  very  kindly  feelings  that  he  now 
stood  by  them.  He  hated  Basil,  because  he  at- 
tributed Bob's  change  to  him,  and  also  because, 
from  the  first,  Basil  had  kept  aloof  from  him ; 
and  he  was  angry  with  Bob  for  being  ^  fool  enough,' 
as  he  expressed  it,  to  be  led  by  Basil,  and  forsake 
him. 

When  he  stopped  to  watch  them,  Bob  just  said, 
coldly,  '  Good  evening !'  and  went  on  with  his  play ; 
but,  perhaps  from  not  feeling  very  comfortable,  he 
continually  missed  catching  the  ball  from  the  time 
Sam  stood  by  them.  Sam  began  to  laugh  at  him  in 
an  ill-natured  way.  'A  child  of  three  years  old 
could  have  cauglit  that.  Bob,'  he  said;  and  then 
again,  ^  Why,  boy,  are  you  asleep  ?  I  declare  the 
ball  comes  into  your  hand,  and  you  let  it  fall  again;' 
and  many  other  things  in  the  most  provoking  tone 
possible.  Bob's  anger  began  to  rise,  as  was  in- 
stantly visible  by  his  flushed  face  and  fiery  eye. 
Basil  saw  it,  and  throwing  down  the  ball,  said, 
'  Come,  let  us  go.' 

Sam  burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  ^  Come,  dear 
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Bob,  come !  of  course  you'll  do  whatever  your  clear 
friend  bids  you.' 

Basil  also  now  felt  angry,  but  he  checked  himself, 
and  said,  ^  Sam  Burton,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
you  would  leave  us ;  you  have  disturbed  us  in  our 
game  in  a  way  you  have  no  right  to  do.' 

'Then  I  sha'n't  leave  you,'  was  the  reply.  'I 
don't  wish  to  oblige  you,  and  I  have  as  much  right 
here  as  you  have.' 

Basil  felt  his  anger  again  rising  almost  beyond 
control,  but  not  quite ;  for  he  had  long  learnt  to 
rule  his  temper. 

Bob,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  struggling  hard  to 
keep  down  anger,  and  had  thus  far,  with  difficulty, 
restrained  himself. 

Basil  now  turned  again  to  him,  and  said,  '  If  Sam 
won't  go,  we  must ;  come,  let  us  go.  Bob.' 

He  was  just  about  to  yield,  when  he  happened  to 
catch  a  glance  of  Sam's  face,  who  stood  by,  looking 
very  scornful.  This  was  too  much  for  Bob,  and 
drawing  himself  up,  said,  '  I  shall  not  go ;  we  have 
as  much  right  here  as  Sam  has ;  and  I  am  not  going 
to  be  bullied  away  by  any  body.' 

Basil  looked  distressed,  for  he  was  almost  afraid  to 
trust  himself  to  stay,  and  yet  he  feared  to  leave  Bob, 
feeling  sure  the  two  would  quarrel  if  he  did. 

'  That  is  right,'  said  Sam,  in  reply  to  Bob's  de- 
termination. '  You'll  be  a  man  yet,  I  believe,  and 
not  be  led  by  that  sneaking  boy.' 

When  this  was  said,  Basil  felt  he  could  no  longer 
trust  himself  to  stay,  whatever  the  consequence 
might  be  to  Bob ;  so  once  more  facing  Sam,  '  You 
want  to  provoke  me  to  fight,'  he  said  ;  '  but  I'm 
not  going  to,  and  I  shall  leave  you,  whether  Bob 
does  or  not ;'  and  then  giving  an  imploring  look 
towards  Bob,  he  started. 

Bob  longed  to  follow,  but  his  pride  would  not  let 
him^  and  while  he  was  trying  to  battle  against  his 
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temper,  he  forgot  to  resist  Lis  pride ;  and  thus  giving 
way  to  it,  he  had  no  longer  any  strength. 

As  Basil  turned  away,  Sam  called  out,  ^  Go,  cow- 
ard !'  and  taking  up  the  ball  which  lay  near  him,  he 
tln-ew  it  violently  after  Basil,  and  hit  him  severely 
on  one  leg,  and  then  asked  Bob,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  '  How  long  are  you  going  to  be  led  by  that 
boy?' 

Bob  could  not  stand  this,  and,  forgetting  his  reso- 
lution not  to  be  angry,  he  flew  at  Sam,  and  gave 
him  a  violent  blow,  and  they  instantly  closed  in 
fight.  Sam  was  much  the  stronger  boy ;  but  Bob, 
now  thoroughly  roused,  forgot  every  thing  but  the 
insults  he  and  Basil  had  received,  and  blow  succeeded 
blow,  till  something  serious  would  probably  have 
happened,  had  not  two  men  coming  by  parted  them, 
and,  threatening  them  both  with  the  policeman,  sent 
them  home. 

Basil  havino;  turned  a  corner  before  the  fio-ht  beo;an, 
knew  not  that  his  fears  were  reahzed,  and  hoped 
every  minute  he  should  see  Bob  following  him. 
He  arrived,  however,  at  home  without  doing  so,  and 
then  loitered  about,  watching  for  his  return.  Bob 
soon  made  his  appearance,  and  Basil  saw  instantly 
that  something  was  the  matter,  and  running  up  to 
Bob,  he  asked  what  had  happened. 

^  Oh,  leave  me,  Basil,'  was  the  reply ;  ^  I  am  so 
wretched !  I  have  been  fighting.  Do  not  talk  to  me 
now;'  and  turning  abruptly  away,  he  entered  the 
house,  proceeded  to  his  own  room,  and,  throwing 
himself  upon  a  chair,  began  to  think,  '  What  have  I 
been  doing  f 

Basil  longed  to  follow,  but  thought  perhaps  he  had 
better  not,  after  what  Bob  had  said ;  so  he  walked 
about,  feeling  very  disconsolate,  and  left  Bob  to  his 
own  meditations ;  and  very  miserable  they  were. 
The  whole  scene  was  now  changed  to  his  mind,  and 
nothino-  but  the  sinfulness  of  his  o\\^i  conduct  stood 
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OQt  before  him.  ^Why  could  not  I,'  he  thought, 
'  have  left  when  Basil  first  proposed  going  ?  then  I 
should  never  have  come  to  this.  I  had  so  deter- 
mined I  would  not  be  angry  and  fight,  and  yet  I  did.' 
Then  the  tempter  whispered  into  his  heart,  '  It  is  no 
use  your  trying  to  be  good.  You  have  tried  hard 
enough  to-day,  and  yet  you  have  not  succeeded;' 
and  Bob  listened  to  the  tempter,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  was  doing.  True,  the  thought  made  him 
miserably  unhappy ;  for  he  had  begun  to  find  that 
the  way  of  holiness,  notwithstanding  many  diflti- 
culties,  was  a  way  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
w^ere  peace ;  and  yet  now,  beautifid  as  the  way  still 
seemed,  the  tempter  whispered  that  it  was  not  for 
him.  Basil  had  succeeded  in  doing  right,  but  he 
had  not ;  it  was  therefore  plain  that  he  never  could. 
And  this  thought,  in  his  wretchedness,  he  cherished. 
Instead  of  looking  into  himself,  and  trying  to  find 
out  why  he  had  fallen,  and  how  he  had  acted  dif- 
ferently from  Basil,  in  resisting  the  temptation,  he 
gave  way  to  this  feeling  of  miserable  despair.  In 
this  state  he  was  when  Basil,  liking  to  stay  away 
from  his  friend  no  longer,  followed  him  up  stairs, 
and,  knocking  gently  at  the  door,  asked  if  he  might 
come  in. 

'  Yes,' .  said  Bob,  ^  you  may  come  in.'  Basil 
entered,  and  putting  his  arm  round  Bob,  sat  down 
with  him  on  the  same  chair,  saying,  '  Bob,  dear  Bob, 
what  is  the  matter?  do  not  look  so  unhappy.' 

Bob  then  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  finishing 
by  saying,  in  a  tone  of  misery,  '  It  is  no  use  my  try- 
ing to  be  good,  Basil ;  you  see  it  is  not.  I  tried  not 
to  get  angry,  and  you  tned ;  you  succeeded,  and  I 
did  not ;  you  can  be  good,  but  I  can't,  Basil.' 

'  Oh  !  don't  say  that.  Bob,'  replied  Basil.  '  Indeed, 
you  can  be  good.  You  were  not  angry  for  a  long 
time;  and  if  you  had  only  come  away,  you  would 
not  have  fought.' 
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'I  (lid  not  choose  to  go  away,'  he  replied.  *  Sam 
had  no  right  to  come  and  turn  us  away.' 

^  No,  I  know  he  had  no  riglit^  replied  Basil ;  ^  but — 
but — I  believe  we  ought  not  to  mind  that.  Mother 
used  to  say  it  was  better  to  take  wrong  than  to  do 
wrong.' 

'  WeU,  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  stay ;  and  I  did 
not  like  to  go  aAvay  when  I  saw  how  Sam  looked,' 
replied  Bob  again.  ^  There  was  something  would  not 
let  me.  You  did  not  mind  going,  but  /  did ;  yet  I 
still  tried,  Basil,  not  to  get  angry,  but  it  is  no  use  my 
trying ;'  and  then  he  sighed,  for  he  felt  really  per- 
suaded that  this  was  the  case,  and  his  soul  was  sore 
troubled  by  the  thought.  And  if  poor  Bob  had  now 
been  left  to  himself,  it  is  probable  that  this  feeling 
would  have  increased,  and  the  evil  one  who  first  put 
it  into  his  mind,  would  have  gone  on  tempting  him 
by  little  and  little  to  return  into  the  ways  of  sin. 
*  You  have  done  your  best,'  he  whispered,  over  and 
over  again,  ^  and  yet  you  have  failed.  God  is  angry 
with  you,  and  you  have  no  hope.'  But  God  would 
not  let  him  sink  in  this  hour  of  his  soid's  adversity, 
but  in  His  mercy  defended  him. 

Basil  knew  not  what  to  answer  to  this  last  remark 
of  Bob's ;  but  at  length  he  said,  '  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  you.  Bob ;  but  will  you  tell  Mr  Airdale,  and 
talk  to  him  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,'  replied  Bob  ;  ^  I  am  sure 
one  of  the  men  who  stopped  us  fighting  was  Mr 
Airdale's  man,  and  he  will  tell  him  all  about  it ;  and 
what  will  he  think?  he  will  never  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  me,  I  am  sure.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
go  to  him  any  more.' 

Basil  kindly  and  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  say 
this,  and  at  length  Bob  promised  he  woidd  go  as 
usual  the  next  evening,  and  if  Mr  Airdale  said  any 
thing  about  it,  he  would  tell  him  all. 

The  next  evening  came^  and  it  was  with  a  beating 
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heart  that  Bob  entered  ]Mr  Airdale's  study.  Basil 
was  with  him,  for  he  durst  not  go  alone ;  and  the 
moment  Mr  Au'dale  entered,  they  both  felt  sure,  by 
his  grave  look,  that  he  knew  all. 

^  Yon  may  go  into  the  kitchen  for  a  little  while, 
Basil,'  was  the  first  thing  Mr  Airdale  said.  ^  I  want 
to  speak  to  Robert.' 

Basil  instantly  obeyed,  and  Bob  trembled  as  he 
stood  waiting  for  Mr  Airdale  to  speak,  expecting 
every  moment  to  hear  him  say  he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.  What  was  his  surprise,  then, 
when  Mr  Airdale  said,  in  the  kindest  tone  possible, 
'  Robert,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.  I  hope  it  is  a 
sign  of  repentance.  Will  you  now  tell  me  all  about 
your  quarrel  with  Sam  Burton  yesterday  T  His 
manner  instantly  removed  all  Bob's  fears,  and  he 
began,  and  told  him  unreservedly  the  whole  history. 
He  told  him  ail  that  had  passed  in  his  mind,  and 
how  much  better  Basil  had  behaved  than  he  had,  and 
the  feeling  that  prevented  his  leaving  when  Basil  pro- 
posed doing  so  ;  and  then  concluded  by  saying,  '  And 
now,  sir,  I  feel  as  if  it  was  no  use  my  trying  to  be  good. 
I  am  very,  very  unhappy ;  but  I  can't  do  better.' 

^  Do  not  say  that,  my  boy,'  replied  Mr  Airdale ; 
'  rather  let  us  find  out  why,  though  you  tried  to  do 
right,  you  did  not  succeed.' 

^  Tliat  I  can't  tell,  sir,'  answered  Bob. 

^  Perhaps  I  can  help  you,'  continued  Mr  Airdale. 
*When  Basil  first  proposed  to  you  to  go,  did  you  not 
feel  that  it  was  the  only  safe  thing  for  you  to  do  ?' 

'I  did  not  think  whether  it  was  safe.  I  would 
rather  have  left.  But  when  I  saw  Sam's  scornful 
look,  I  did  not  like  to  go.  I  thought  he  would  think 
me  cowardly  and  mean-spirited.' 

*  And  therefore  you  stayed,  trusting  that  you  would 
be  able  to  keep  your  temper  f 

'  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  thought  I  could ;  and  I  tried, 
too.' 
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*  But  you  did  not  take  the  only  sure  means — going 
out  of  the  way  of  temptation.' 

Bob  blushed,  and  for  the  first  time  the  truth  began 
to  show  itself.  ^  No,  sir,'  he  said  ;  '  I  did'nt  go, 
because  I  did'nt  like  to  be  buUied  by  Sam.' 

'  And  now,  Robert,'  continued  Mr  Airdale,  '  can 
you  any  longer  say  that  you  could^nt  do  better?  Why 
did  you  let  your  pride  conquer  while  you  battled 
against  anger?  When  it  was  proposed  that  you 
should  leave  the  scene  of  temptation,  why  did  you  let 
any  foolish  feeling  of  pride  prcA^ent  you.  You  did  not 
allow  yourself  to  think  whether  you  ought  to  stay, 
but  you  yielded  at  once,  without  a  struggle.  The 
devil  is  very  cunning,  Robert ;  when  he  finds  you 
resisting  in  one  point,  he  attacks  you  at  another ;  and 
now  he  is  trying  to  make  you  despair,  to  persuade 
you  that  you  cannot  do  better,  and  therefore  may  as 
well  give  up  trying ;  whereas  you  have  a  loving 
Father,  who  is  willing  to  receive  your  confession  of 
sorrow  for  this  your  fault,  and  to  strengthen  you 
against  all  your  enemies.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  said  Bob,  now  that  the  truth  had 
been  put  before  him,  ^  I  see  that  I  might  have  done 
better  ;  but  I  never  thought  that  it  was  pride  which 
prevented  my  going.  Oh !  sir,  I  am  very  sorry.  Do 
you  reaUy  think  I  may  go  on  trying  to  be  good  ?' 

'  You  not  only  may,  but  you  must,  my  dear  boy ; 
and  while  you  do  your  best,  trust  not  in  your  own 
strength,  nor  in  any  thing  that  you  can  do,  but  seek 
for  help  and  guidance  from  Him  who  is  your  only 
defence  against  all  adversity.' 

]\Ir  Airdale  then  told  him  that  he  must  watch 
against  that  pride  of  heart  which  dreads  the  scorn  of 
the  world ;  showing  him  how,  when  his  blessed 
Saviour  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again ;  how  St. 
Peter,  when  he  repented,  did  not  trust  himself  to 
remain  among  those  v/ho  had  tempted  him,  but  ivent 
out  and  wept  bitterly ;  and  lastly,  that  he  must  never 
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listen  to  the  devil  when  he  tempted  him  to  despair, 
for  that  was  the  way  to  lead  him  back  into  the  paths 
of  sin. 

Very  glad  was  poor  Bob  when  he  knelt  in  prayer 
that  evening  that  he  had  spoken  to  Mr  Airdale ;  for 
though  his  sorrow  was  deeper,  and  his  sense  of  the 
evil  of  his  conduct  clearer  and  fuller,  he  no  longer 
was  inclined  to  despair;  but  while  he  sorrowed,  he 
hoped ;  while  he  confessed  his  faults,  he  resolved  to 
try  and  do  better  for  the  future.  Nor  were  his  reso- 
lutions in  vain.  This  one  fault  had  taught  him  more 
of  himself.  He  knew  better  in  future  how  to  watch 
himself  on  all  sides  ;  he  learnt  to  distrust  himself 
more,  and  so  to  keep,  or  go,  out  of  the  way  of  temp- 
tation, and  when  he  did  fall,  he  knew  better  how  to 
find  out  the  cause,  and  that  his  sin  must  not  make 
him  despair,  but  rather  try  more  earnestly.  And  so, 
hand  in  hand  with  Basil,  he  persevered  in  the  way  of 
holiness,  and  they  helped  each  other,  and  strengthen- 
ed each  other,  along  the  path  of  life,  choosing  ever 
the  narrow  way  which  leadeth  to  eternal  glory. 
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STORIES  AKD  CATECIIISIXGS 
IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS; 

OK  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

<9uinquaa:tsima  ^unlra)). 

COLLECT. 

O  Lord,  rclio  hast  taught  us,  that  all  our  doings  with- 
out charity  are  nothing  worth  ,•  Send  Thy  Holy 
Ghost,  and  pour  into  our  hearts  that  most  excellent 
gift  of  charity,  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all 
virtues,  without  which,  whosoever  liveth  is  counted 
dead  before  Thee  :  Grant  this  for  Thine  only  Son 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

On  the  night  of  the  evenmg  school  which  followed 
the  misconduct  of  the  boys,  when  they  were  all  duly 
assembled,  Mr  Walton  entered  the  room,  and  pur- 
suing the  same  plan  as  Miss  Walton  had  done  on 
the  previous  Sunday,  asked  the  boys  how  many  of 
them  had  insulted  Mr  Fuller  the  week  before.  ^  I 
know,'  he  said,  '  how  many  of  the  first-class  there 
were,  because  they  told  Miss  Walton  on  Sunday ; 
and  now  I  hope  the  rest  of  you  will  do  the  same.' 

As  Mr  Walton  spoke,  the  guilty  boys  glanced  at 
each  other,  as  if  to  inquire  who  would  speak  first, 
and  at  length  Matthew  Daman  venturing  to  say, 
'  Please,  sir,  I  "  hallooed"  at  him,'  several  others 
followed  his  example,  and  confessed  that  they  had 
joined  in  the  aflfray. 

'  Now,  do  I  know  all  ?'  asked  Mr  Walton. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  answered  several. 

^  I  am  glad  I  do,'  returned  Mr  Walton.  ^  Now  tell 
me,  boys,  did  you  not  all  know  that  you  were  doing 
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'  Yes,  sir/  they  murmured. 

'  And  do  you  not  think  you  all  deserve  to  be 
punished  ? '  he  asked. 

All  were  silent  except  Francisj  who  again  whis- 
pered, '  Yes,  sir.' 

'  But  will  punishing  you,  boys,  at  all  lessen  the 
pain  and  annoyance  you  must  have  given  to  Mr 
Fuller  r 

'  No,  sir,  I  suppose  not,'  answered  Matthew. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  any  way  in  which  you  could  at 
all  make  up  to  him  for  what  you  have  done  ? '  asked 
Mr  Walton. 

'  By  not  doing  it  any  more,'  replied  Francis. 

'  I  am  afraid  that  wo'nt  do,'  returned  Mr  Walton. 
*  If  any  thing  had  been  stolen  from  you,  would  the 
thief's  stealing  no  more  make  up  to  you  for  what 
you  had  lost  'i ' 

'  No,  sir,'  they  all  answered. 

*  No,'  said  Mr  Walton  ;  '  neither  will  abstaining 
from  insulting  Mr  Fuller  make  up  for  what  you  have 
already  done.  Do  you  all  wish,  boys,  to  make  up  to 
him  as  much  as  you  can  for  your  fault  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  they  all  answered. 

*  Then  I  vnW.  tell  you  what  you  must  do,'  continued 
Mr  Walton.  '  You  must  go  in  a  body  and  tell  Mr 
Fuller  that  you  are  sorry  for  your  misconduct,  and 
that  you  will  not  do  so  again.     Will  you  do  this  ?' 

The  boys  were  surjmsed,  and  did  not  answer, 
evidently  not  liking  the  idea ;  so  Mr  Walton  went 
on  talking  to  them  for  a  little  while.  '  Whicli  of 
you,'  he  said,  '  can  tell  me  what  the  Collect  is  about 
for  next  Sunday?' 

'  Charity,'  replied  several. 

^  And  do  you  remember  how  St.  Paul  explains 
what  charity  is  ?  Listen,  while  I  read  to  you  some- 
thing of  what  he  says.  "  Charity,"  he  says,  "  suf- 
fereth  long,  and  is  kind."  Charity  "  is  not  puiFed 
up."     Charity  ''  doth  not   behave  itself  unseemly." 
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Charity  "  thinketh  no  evil,  and  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity ;"  and  without  this  charity,  he  says,  "  we 
are  nothing."  Now  just  think,  boys,  how,  by  your 
late  conduct,  you  broke  the  law  of  charity.  First  of 
all,  were  you  kind  to  Mr  Fuller  ?' 

'  No,  sir,'  returned  all. 

'  Then,'  proceeded  Mr  Walton,  '  you  were  puffed 
up  yourselves,  and  despised  him  for  being  deformed ; 
and  was  your  behaviour  seemly  V 

'  No,  sir,'  they  again  replied. 

'  Indeed,  it  was  not ;  you  chose  the  dark,  because 
you  knew  that  your  conduct  was  unseemly.'  Then 
he  asked,  '  Did  you  not  also  think  evil  f 

'  I  suppose  we  did,'  replied  Francis. 

*  Your  thoughts  must  have  been  evil,  because  the 
saucy  things  you  said  expressed  your  evil  thoughts. 
And  once  more,'  said  Mr  Walton,  '  I  ask,  was  it  pain 
or  pleasure  to  you  to  do  as  you  did  ?' 

'  It  was  not  pain,  or  else  we  should  not  have  done 
it,'  said  several. 

'  What  were  you  then  rejoicing  in?' 

'  Iniquity,'  said  Francis. 

'  Indeed,  boys,'  resumed  Mr  Walton,  ^  I  fear  all 
this  is  true,  and  you  have  grievously  sinned,  not  only 
against  ^Ir  Fuller,  but  against  God.  You  cannot 
make  up  to  Him  for  your  fault.  He  will  forgive  you 
if  you  are  really  sorry  ;  but  you  cannot  do  any  thing 
to  repair  your  fault  towards  Almighty  God,  whatever 
you  can  do  towards  man  ;  and  now,  while  you  have 
been  so  unkind  towards  Mr  Fuller,  what  do  you  think 
he  has  been  doing  ?  begging  of  me  to  forgive  you,  and 
not  to  punish  you.  He  is  charitable  to  you,  although 
you  were  so  uncharitable  to  him.' 

'  Oh !  please,  sir,'  said  Francis  and  several  of  the 
others,  '  we  will  go  and  tell  him  that  we  are  soiTy.' 

*  You  will  all  do  this,  boys,  will  you  ?'  said  Mr 
Walton. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  they  answered. 
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^  That  is  right,'  said  Mr  Walton,  really  pleased 
with  their  determination.  '  It  is  the  only  thing  you 
can  do  now,  to  show  that  you  are  really  sorry,  and 
will  not  do  the  same  again  ;  and  when  you  have  done 
this,  you  may  hope  that  God  will  also  forgive  you,  if 
you  ask  Him  to  do  so  with  real  sorrow.  I  will  go 
with  you  now,'  he  continued,  '  if  you  like,  and  the 
only  punishment  I  shall  give  you,  is  not  allowing  you 
to  come  back  to  school  to-night.  When  we  have 
been  up  to  him,  you  must  go  home.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  the  boys,  and  taking  their 
caps,  they  set  off  with  Mr  Walton  to  ^Ir  Fuller's 
house.  We  need  not  say  that  he  forgave  them,  after 
the  kindly  feeling  he  had  already  shown.  He  also 
said  that  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  them  for 
coming  to  him,  and  that  now  he  should  not  dislike 
going  down  into  Forley.  From  that  time  he  was 
constantly  to  be  seen  at  the  week-day  services  in  the 
little  church ;  nor  was  he  again  molested  by  any  of 
the  boys. 

The  first  class  being  all  assembled  on  the  following 
Sunday,  expept  Henry,  of  whom  nobody  could  give 
an  account,  and  the  Collect  being  well  said,  for  it 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Forley  boys  (Charley  called 
it  *a  pretty  Collect'),  Miss  Walton  proceeded  to 
question  them  as  usual. 

'  Who  do  we  say  has  taught  us  about  Charity  V 
she  asked. 

'  God,'  they  all  answered. 

Miss  W.  And  where  has  He  taught  us? 

All  In  the  Bible. 

Miss  W,  What  do  we  say  that  He  has  taught 
us? 

Several.  '  That  all  our  doings,  without  charity,  are 
nothing  worth.' 

3Iiss  W.   VVhere  is  this  most  directly  taught  ? 

George.  In  the  Epistle  for  to-day. 

Miss  W.  '  Without  charity,'  St.  Paul  says,  '  though 
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lie  speaks  mth  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  he 
becomes  as' — what  ? 

Several,  '  Sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  his  words  w^ould  convey  no  more 
real  meaning ;  they  would  become  an  empty  sound. 
Do  you  know  what  a  cymbal  is  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  It  is  a  three-sided  instrument,  with  rings 
upon  it. 

Edward.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  ;  I  once  heard  one  played 
along  with  other  instruments. 

Miss  W,  Is  there  any  music  in  this  by  itself? 

Edward.  No  ;  it  is  always  played  with  other  instru- 
ments, is  it  not  ? 

Miss  W.  Yes,  as  an  accompaniment;  alone  it  is 
nothing.    Even  so,  every  thing  without  charity,  is' —  ? 

Alfred.  ^  Nothing  worth.' 

Miss  W.  St.  Paul  goes  on :  '  Though  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy' — 

'  And  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge  ; 
and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  notliing,'  re- 
peated Fred. 

Miss  W.  And  again,  ^Though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body 
to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity' —  ? 

'  It  profiteth  me  nothing,'  continued  Francis. 

Miss  W.  What,  then,  is  charity,  boys  ? 

'  Love,'  they  answered. 

Miss  W,  Love  to  whom  ? 

Edivard.  Both  God  and  man. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  as  our  Saviour  teaches  us.  When 
asked  which  was  the  greatest  commandment,  what 
did  He  answer? 

George.  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind.  This  is  the  first,  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.'     Thou  shalt  love  thy 
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neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  (St.  Matt,  xxii., 
37-40.) 

Miss  W.  Love  is  the  greatest  of  the  virtues,  so, 
the  greatest  of  the  commandments  is  that  which 
commands  us  to  love — whom  ? 

Several,  Both  God  and  man. 

Miss  W.  And,  as  to  love,  is  the  first  or  most  im- 
portant of  the  commandments,  so  love  is  the  end  of 
the  law,  as  we  learn  in  1  Tim.,  i.  5. 

Andrew.  'Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is 
charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  of  faith  unfeigned.' 

Miss  W.  Having,  then,  acknowledged,  in  the  Col- 
lect, that  all  our  doings  without  charity,  are  nothing 
worth,  what  do  we  go  on  to  pray '? 

All.  'Send  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  pour  into  our 
hearts  that  most  excellent  gift  of  charity.' 

Miss  IV.  Why  do  we  say  pour  1 

'  Because  we  want  so  much  of  it,'  replied  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because  we  need  it  without  measure. 
What  sort  of  a  gift  is  charity  called  ? 

Andreic,  Most  excellent. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  e.rceUent  ? 

Edward.  Excelling  or  going  beyond  all  other  gifts. 

Miss  IV.  Whom  does  the  gift  of  charity  come 
from  ? 

Edward.  God. 

Miss  W.  As  St  John  says.     (1  St.  John,  iv.  7.) 

Samuel.  '  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another ;  for  love 
is  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God, 
and  knoweth  God.' 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  send  unto 
us — what  ? 

Several.  The  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  fV.  Yes,  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit  will  come 
charity ;  for  what  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  ? 

George.  '  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love.'  (Gal.  v.  22.) 
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Miss  W.  Very  well ;  love  or  charity  comes  from 
God,  and  whom  does  It  lead  to  ? 

Alfred.  It  leads  to  God. 

Miss  W.   As  St.  John  says  again,  chapter  iv.  16. 

David.  '  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God^ 
and  God  in  him,^ 

Miss  W.  And  look  what  our  Saviour  himself  says 
in  John,  xiv.  23. 

James,  '  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  : 
and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.' 

Miss  W.  Charity,  then,  is  the  most  excellent  gift, 
because  it  comes —  ? 

'  From  God,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  leads —  ? 

'  To  God,'  again  replied  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  For  God  Himself  is — what  ? 

Charley.  ^  God  is  love.'     (1  St.  John,  iv.  8,  16.) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  therefore  ^  every  one  that  loveth, 
IS  born  of  God  and  knoweth  God.'  Look  aorain  at 
verses  12  and  13. 

Fred.  '  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us, 
and  His  love  is  perfected  in  us.  Hereby  know  we 
that  we  dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  us,  because  He 
hath  given  us  of  His  Spirit.^ 

Miss  W.  And  His  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of — what  ? 

Edward.  Love. 

Miss  W.  Inasmuch  as  God  is  love,  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  love.  We,  therefore,  dwelling  in  love,  dwell 
in—? 

'  God,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  And  He  dwells  in  us  by  His — ? 

'  Holy  Spirit,'  again  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  Charity  is  also  most  excellent  for  another 
reason.  What  is  said  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  for 
to-day  ? 

Francis.  '  Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these 
three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.' 
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Miss  W.  What  is  it  which  we  must  have  faith  In  ? 

George.  What  God  promises. 

Miss  W.  And  when  the  promises  are  fulfilled,  shall 
we  need  faith  any  more  ? 

'  No,  ma'am/  answered  several. 

Miss  W.  It  is  the  same  with  hope ;  what  is  it  we 
hope  for*?    Not  what  we  have  got,  but  what — ? 

*  Is  to  come,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Then  when  we  have  obtained  our  hope, 
we  need  hope  no  more.  God  has  promised  us  joys 
in  heaven;  and  these  promises  we  must — ? 

'  Believe,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  But  we  have  not  reached  them  yet,  we 
only —  ? 

*  Hope  for  them,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  But  when  we  are  really  in  heaven,  shall 
we  need  to  believe,  or  hope  any  longer  ? 

Alfred,  No,  we  shall  have  got  that  which  we  be- 
lieved in,  and  hoped  for. 

Miss  W.  But,  now,  how  is  it  with  love?  Shall 
we  cease  to  love  in  heaven  ? 

^  Oh,  no  !  we  shall  love  God  for  ever,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W,  Just  so ;  then  faith  and  hope  will  cease, 
but  love  will  last  and  increase — how  long  % 

'  For  ever,'  said  several.     '  Charity  never  faileth.' 

Miss  W.  Therefore  love  among  gifts  is —  ? 

*  The  most  excellent,'  again  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  What  else  is  said  of  charity  besides  that 
it  is  '  most  excellent  ?' 

All.  That  it  is  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all 
virtues. 

Miss  W,  We  wtU  now  see  how  charity  is  the 
bond  of  peace,  and  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  continue 
to  see  how  excellent  is  charity.  You  say  by 
*  charity'  we  mean  love  both  to — ? 

Several.  God  and  man. 

Miss  W.  What  does  St.  Paul  say  that  love  is,  in 
Horn.  xiii.  10  ? 
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Andreiv.  '  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour : 
therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.^ 

Miss  JV.  If  we  loved  God  perfectly,  do  you  think 
we  should  do  any  thing  to  displease  Him  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  How  is  it  that  we  forget  Him,  and  dis- 
obey His  commands'? 

Charley.  Because  we  do  not  love  Him  as  we 
ought. 

Miss  W.  When  a  person  you  love  asks  you  to  do 
any  thing,  is  it  a  trouble  to  you  to  do  it  ? 

Alfred.  No,  ma'am;  we  like  to  do  things  for 
people  whom  we  love. 

Miss  W.  Then  if  we  loved  God  perfectly,  how 
should  we  do  His  w^U  ? 

^  We  should  like  to  do  it,'  said  several. 

Miss  IV.  Should  we  be  any  more  tempted  to  dis- 
please Him? 

Charley.  No,  ma'am,  we  should  like  to  please  Him. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  even  as  the  Holy  Angels  do.  We 
see,  then,  that  if  we  loved  God  perfectly,  we  should 
fulfil  the  law  towards  Him ;  and  we  shall  find  it  the 
same  with  respect  to  man.  When  children  love  their 
parents  very  much,  do  they  grieve  and  disobey  them? 

*  No,  they  try  to  please  them,'  said  James. 

Miss  W.  And  would  any  one  murder  a  person 
they  loved  ? 

'  Oh,  no  !'  cried  several. 

Miss  W,  What  generally  comes  before  murder? 

Edward.  Hatred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Cain  hated  his  brother  before  he 
murdered  him.  Or  would  people  steal  from  those 
they  love  ? 

All.  No. 

^  So  it  is,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  ^  with  all  the 
commandments ;  if  we  loved  our  neighbours  as  our- 
selves, we  should  not  be  even  tempted  to  break  them. 
Charity,  then,  is  justly  called' — ? 

r5 
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'  The  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues,'  said 
several. 

^  Yes,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  ^  love  would  bind 
us  to  God  and  our  neighbours,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  more  disobedience,  no  more  anger,  no  more  ill- 
will  ;  for  charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;' — 

^  Charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself, 
is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh 
no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth:  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,'  repeated  the 
boys. 

Miss  W.  It  is  called  the  bond  of  peace,  then,  be- 
cause it  binds  us  in — what  ? 

'  In  peace,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  In  peace  both  with —  ? 

'  God  and  man,'  again  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  And  it  is  the  bond  of  all  virtues,  because, 
take  away  love,  and  what  follows  ? 

Edward.  Hatred,  and  wrath,  and  anger. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  every  sin.  The  devils  are  with- 
out love,  and  where  they  are,  it  is  hell.  .Without 
love  this  world  would  soon  become  a  hell.  But  per- 
fect love  would  make  it  like —  ? 

'  Heaven,'  answered  some. 

Miss  TV.  Because  what  does  it  bind  together  ? 

Several.  All  virtues. 

Miss  W,  And  what  is  the  last  thing  we  say  about 
charity. 

Francis.  'Without  which  whosoever  liveth  is 
counted  dead  before  Thee.' 

Miss  W.  Look  at  1  St.  John,  iii.  14. 

Edgar.  '  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in 
death.' 

Miss  W.  And  again,  iv.  8. 

Samuel.  'He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God; 
for  God  is  love.' 

10 
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Miss  W,  If,  then,  we  are  without  love,  we  are 
without  whom  ? 

Edward.  Without  God,  for  '  God  is  love.' 

Miss  W,  And  can  we  live  '  without  God  V 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  What  will  be  the  second  death,  the 
death  of  the  soul,  but  being  sent  away — from  whom  ? 

Alfred.  From  God. 

Miss  W.  If  God  does  not  dwell  with  us,  and  in  us, 
while  we  outicardly  live,  we  are  but  dead,  and  pre- 
paring for  eternal  death  hereafter.  And  will  God 
dwell  with  those  who  indulge  anger,  or  hatred,  or 
even  unkind  feeling  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  What  does  St.  James  say  goes  along 
with  envy  and  strife. 

George.  '  There  is  confusion,  and  every  evil  ivork. 
(St.  James,  iii.  16.) 

Miss  W.  Now  look  what  the  prophet  Habakkuk 
says  in  chap.  i.  13. 

Alfred.  *Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity.' 

Miss  W,  Then  God  will  only  dwell  mth — whom  ? 

Several.  With  the  pure  and  holy. 

Miss  W.  And  can  we  be  pure  and  holy  without 
charity  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Then  if  we  live  without  charity,  we  live 
without  God,  or,  as  the  Collect  says,  '  while  we  live 
we  are' — ? 

'  Counted  dead  before  God,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  dwell  in 
love,  we  dwell —  ? 

'  In  God,'  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  And  dwelling  in  Him,  we  are  not  dead — 
but?^ 

^  Living,'  again  they  answered. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  alive  in  Him  who  is  the  life,  and  is 

11 
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love.     Now,  then,  having  gone  through  the  Collect, 
and  seen  why  charity  is  most  excellent,  because  it — ? 

*  Comes  from  God,  and  leads  to  God,'  said  Edward. 
Miss  W.  And  because,  while  faith  and  hope  come 

to  an  end,  charity — ? 

^  Never  faileth,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  And  because  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
and  binds  us  in — what  ? 

Fred.  In  peace,  to  God  and  man. 

Miss  W.  ^  And  in  all  virtue,  in  everything  that  is —  ? 

'  Good,'  said  Alfred. 

*  And  because,'  continued  !Miss  Walton,  '  without 
it,  while  we  live  we  are — ? 

'  But  dead  before  God,'  answered  several. 

'  Very  well,  having,  then,  thus  gone  through  the 
Collect,'  said  Mss  Walton,  ^we  must  now  go  on, 
boys,  to  see  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  we  are 
to  practise  this  greatest  of  virtues  ;  and,  first,  we 
must  pray  for  it — pray  to  God  to  send —  ? 

All.  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  pour  into  our  hearts 
that  most  excellent  gift  of  charity. 

Miss  W.  We  must  pray  for  it,  because  it  is 
heavenly,  and  the  gift  of  God,  and  we  must  strive 
after  it  ourselves,  because,  without  it,  we  can  never 
be  fit  to  dwell  in  heaven,  where  all  is  love.  There 
are  many  ways,  boys,  in  which  you  can  be  charitable. 
Can  you  tell  me  any  ? 

'  By  being  kind,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  kind  to  those  you  are  with ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  first  things  mentioned  about 
charity. 

George.  '  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind.'' 

Miss  W.  Most  of  you  have  little  brothers  or  sisters : 
do  they  not  sometimes  teaze  you  ? 

'  I  should  think  they  do,'  replied  several. 

'  I  am  sure,  said  Charley,  '  little  Adam  lets  me 
have  no  peace  sometimes.  He  wants  to  do  all  he 
sees  me  doing.' 

12 
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Miss  W.  Then  here  is  an  opportunity  of  being 
charitable.  If  you  get  angry  with  your  httle 
brothers,  boys,  is  that  suffering  long  ? 

Charley  hung  down  his  head,  for  he  knew  that 
he  sometimes  did  get  angry ;  and  then  said,  '  But  he 
is  so  tiresome.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Charley,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
a  trial  to  you,  but  you  must  all  try  and  suifer,  or 
bear,  these  things  without  being  angry  ;  and  you  must 
not  only  do  this,  but  you  must  be  actively  kind  also. 
You  must  give  up  your  own  wills,  and  let  your  little 
brothers  do  what  they  wish  sometimes.  Supposing 
you  were  little,  don't  you  think  you  would  like  to 
fly  a  kite  or  spin  a  top,  if  you  saw  your  elder  brothers 
doing  so  ? 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  we  should,'  said  several. 
^.Miss  W.  Then  it  would  only  be  kind  of  you  to  let 
your  little  brothers  or  sisters  join  in  your  amusements 
sometimes.  And  what,  boys,  have  I  heard  you  say 
when  it  has  been  proposed  to  take  the  little  children 
walking  with  us  ? 

They  did  not  answer,  so  Mss  Walton  said  again. 
*Are  you  ashamed  of  repeating  it?' 

'  We  have  said,'  replied  Francis,  ^  that  there  was 
no  fun  going  with  them,  for  they  walk  so  slowly.' 

Miss  W.  And  is  this  kind,  boys  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  Indeed  it  is  not.  ^  Charity  seeketh  not 
her  own,'  but  you  often  forget  this,  and  seek  nothing 
but  your  own  pleasure.  This  is  not  charity,  boys. 
And  there  is  another  way  in  which  you  often  seek 
your  own.  When  any  of  your  family  are  sick,  do 
they  like  a  noise  being  made  ? 

'  No,'  said  James  ;  '  mother  often  asks  us  to  be 
quiet,  for  she  has  got  a  headache.' 

Miss  W.  '  Yes,  if  you  have  the  charity  that  seek- 
eth not  her  own,'  you  would  try  to  be  quiet  and 
gentle.     There    is  no  better   way   of  showing  true 
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charity,  than  by  a  kind  consideration  for  others. 
When  your  fathers  come  in  tired  from  their  work, 
and  they  want  to  go  to  sleep,  what  must  you  do  ? 

'  Not  make  a  noise,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  you  must  consider  them  before 
yourselves.  I  am  afraid  you  all  fail  in  this.  You 
do  not  consider  your  parents'  wishes  and  fancies  as 
you  ought,  and  as  charity  would  teach  you  to  do. 
And  now  that  I  have  told  you  of  these  two  ways  in 
which  you  can  strive  after  this  heavenly  gift,  I  hope 
you  will  remember  them,  and  not  consider  yourselves 
first,  and  others  second.  But  there  is  one  more 
thing  I  would  mention.  Can  you  not  be  kind  to 
the  poor  % 

'  Please,  ma'am,  we  have  no  money  to  give,'  said 
Fred. 

JSEss  W,  No ;  but  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
you  can  be  kind.  Old  people  cannot  see  to  read ; 
what  might  you  do  for  them  ? 

'  Read  to  them,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  sick  people,  when  they  lie  in 
bed  for  a  long  time,  like  others  to  go  in  and  speak 
to  them  sometimes.     Could  not  you  do  this  ? 

'  Poor  Joseph  Harrison  used  to  like  me  to  go  in 
and  see  him,'  replied  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys,  in  this  way  you  can  all  of  you 
be  charitable,  for  there  are  none  of  you  who,  some- 
time or  other,  have  not  friends,  old  or  sick,  who  like 
to  be  read  to,  and  visited.  And  your  fathers  like 
you  to  read  to  them  in  an  evening ;  this,  too,  you 
should  do  willingly  and  cheerfully.  If  you  are  really 
trying  to  be  charitable,  you  will  find  plenty  of  o\)- 
portunities,  and  you  must  try  to  do  all  from  love  to 
God,  which  is  the  first  part  of  true  charity. 

^Please,  ma'am,  it  is  half-past  ten,'  whispered 
Charley. 

'  Yes,  it  is  quite  time  to  stop,'  replied  Miss  Wal- 
ton.    '  I  did  not  know  how  quickly  time  was  going.' 

14 
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In  the  afternoon  Mis3  Walton  read  the  concluding 
chapter  of  Basil  to  the  boys,  although  she  said  it  had 
not  much  to  do  with  the  Collect. 

BASIL  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES. 
CHAPTER  V. 

OxCE  more  we  must  return  to  Dick  before  we  finally 
take  leave  of  Basil  and  his  companions.  After  some 
time  had  elapsed,  Dick  had  an  opportunity  of  sending 
a  message  to  Basil,  saying  how  much  he  should  like 
to  see  him,  and  the  next  day  Basil  asked  Hardman's 
leave  to  go. 

^  Yes,'  he  said,  *  you  may  go,  for  it  is  not  often  more 
that  you'll  see  him,  I  expect.  The  assizes  come  on 
next  week,  and  there  is  not  a  chance  of  his  escaping. 
Little  did  I  think,'  he  continued,  with  bitterness, 
'  that  one  of  my  sons  would  ever  come  to  this ;  a 
father's  curse  will  go  with  him.' 

Basil  was  turning  away  from  the  sound  of  such 
fearful  words,  when,  suddenly  checking  himself,  and 
regardless  of  the  natural  dread  he  felt  for  Hardman, 
he  caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Oh,  do  not  say- 
so  !  forgive  poor  Dick,  or  he  never  can  be  happy.' 

'  He  does  not  deserve  to  be,'  was  Hardman's 
reply  ;  '  and  you,  Basil,  have  surely  no  cause  to  love 
him.' 

'  He  used  to  be  very  kind  to  me,'  replied  Basil ; 
^Ido  love  him,  and  will  not  you?  just  say  you'll 
forgive  him,  and  then  perhaps  he  can  bear  his 
punishment  better.' 

'  Never,  Basil.  Don't  talk  to  me  any  more,  but 
go  along  with  you,'  said  Hardman,  turning  away  as 
he  spoke. 

Basil  felt  he  could  do  no  more,  and  slowly  re- 
turned to  the  workshop  to  ask  Bob  to  go  with  him, 
as  Hardman  had  said  he  might.  When  they  entered 
the  prison  this  time,  Basil  felt  no  fear,  but  he  was  far 
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more  unhappy  than  on  his  former  visit,  for  Hard- 
man's  '  never'  still  sounded  in  his  ears.  They  reached 
the  room  where  the  gang  was  confined,  and  Dick 
again  came  forward  to  meet  them,  and  upbraided 
them  with  the  length  of  time  it  was  since  they  had 
been  before.  Basil  felt  sorry,  and  thought  he  ought 
to  have  made  an  effort  to  come  sooner. 

'  And  now,'  said  Dick,  in  an  under  tone  to  Bob, 
*  will  you  go  and  talk  to  the  rest  of  them  ?  I  want 
to  speak  to  Basil.' 

Bob  complied,  and  drawing  Basil  to  one  side, 
Dick  said,  eagerly,  ^  Basil,  you  said  you  would  like 
to  help  me,  and  I've  been  thinking  that  perhaps  you 
can,  and  if  you  love  me,  I'm  sure  you  will.' 

'  What  can  I  do  ?'  asked  Basil. 

'  Will  you  promise  me  to  do  it  ?'  asked  Dick. 

'  Indeed,  Dick,  I  cannot  tell,'  replied  Basil, 
cautiously,  remembering  the  way  in  which  Dick  had 
led  him  on  before.  *  I  will  not  promise  you  any 
thing  until  I  know  what  it  is  you  want.' 

'-  Why,'  replied  Dick,  ^  I  know  you  would  not  tell 
a  lie  to  please  yourself,  but  you  won't  mind  saying 
what  is  not  quite  true  to  save  me,  I  am  sure.'  Basil 
was  going  to  reply,  but  Dick  stopped  him,  and  said, 
*Now  hear  me,  Basil,  before  you  answer.  All  I 
want  you  to  do  is,  to  appear  for  me,  and  to  say  that 
vou  think  I  was  not  willing  to  go ;  you  don't  know 
that  it  was  not  so.  Say  that  Crossman  forced  me 
into  the  house ;  you  can  say,  if  you  like,  that  you 
saw  him.' 

^  Dick,  stop  !'  cried  Basil ;  ^  you  know  I  cannot 
possibly  do  it.  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  even  if  it  would 
save  you,  which  I  am  perfectly  sure  it  would  not. 
There  are  too  many  witnesses  against  you  for  any 
thing  I  could  say  for  you,  to  be  believed.' 

'  You  can't  be  sure  of  that,'  repHed  Dick ;  ^  and 
you  don't  mean,  Basil,  that  you'll  appear  against 
me  ?' 
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*  Indeed,  I  won't,  if  I  can  possibly  help  it,'  replied 
Basil. 

^  You  can  help  it,  if  you'll  do  as  I  want  you  to. 
If  you  appear  for  me,  you  won't  have  to  appear 
against  me.' 

'  Dick,  I  cannot ;  I  dare  not  tell  a  lie.  I  would 
give  anything  not  to  appear  against  you,  but  I  will 
not  do  wrong.' 

'  You  dare  not  ?  You  won't,  you  mean,'  replied 
Dick,  half  angrily,  half  persuasively.  '  Oh,  Basil !  I 
didn't  think  you  woidd  be  so  unkind.  I  am  sure  to 
be  transported,  if  you  won't  try  to  prevent  it.' 

'  It  is  not  that  1  won't,'  said  Basil,  greatly  dis- 
tressed ;  '  but  I  must  not,  I  dare  not  sin  against 
(xod  ;  and  oh,  Dick  !'  he  continued  with  great  earnest- 
ness, '  instead  of  asking  me  to  do  any  thing  so 
wicked,  do  rather  be  sorry  for  what  you  have  done 
wrong,  and  you'll  not  find  your  punishment  so  hard 
to  bear  then.' 

'  Well,  I  will  be  sorry,  and  be  quite  good  if  you'll 
only  appear  for  me  now,'  pleaded  Dick,  thinking  that 
perhaps  the  hope  of  his  doing  better  woidd  help  to 
persuade  Basil.  It  did  not  however  at  all  persuade 
him,  but  it  puzzled  him  ;  for  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  Dick  could  promise  he  would  be  sorry, 
if  he  were  not  so  already.  He  did  not  answer  just 
at  first,  and  Dick  began  to  fancy  lie  was  relenting, 
and  went  on  to  say,  '  You  see,  Basil,  I  can't  be 
good  here,  but  if  I  was  with  you  again,  you  could 
help  me  ;  now  surely  you  will  try.' 

During  this,  Basil  had  been  collecting  his  thoughts, 
and  once  more  replied,  '  Nothing,  Dick,  shall  per- 
suade me  to  do  what  is  so  wicked,  and  I  am  certain 
you  would  not  be  any  better,  if  you  got  free  un- 
justly. But,  Dick,'  he  said  again,  with  great  kind- 
ness, ^  you  can  be  good  now,  if  you'll  only  repent 
and  try.' 

^  But  I  won't,'  answered  Dick,   rising  in  evident 
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anger.  ^  I  thought  you  would  have  helped  me,'  he 
continued,  '  but  as  you  won't,  I'll  stand  none  of  your 
preaching.' 

His  words  attracted  the  rest,  and  they  eagerly 
inquired  what  it  was  all  about. 

^Nothing,  nothing,'  replied  Dick,  fearing  Basil 
should  tell  what  he  had  been  proposing :  '  it  was 
only  some  private  business,  so  be  quiet,  will  you  ?' 

It  was  not  however  so  easy  to  quiet  them,  and 
Basil  was  assailed  with  many  questions,  none  of  which 
he  would  answer,  to  Dick's  great  relief.  At  length 
this  painful  scene  was  ended  by  the  jailor's  return. 

'  Dick,  do  forgive  me,  and  let  us  not  part  in  anger,' 
said  Basil,  hurriedly,  as  he  was  taking  leave. 

'  I'm  not  angry,'  quickly  answered  Dick,  ^  for  you 
have  not  betrayed  me.     Good-bye,  Basil.' 

These  few  words  were  the  greatest  comfort  to  poor 
Basil ;  for  to  have  parted  in  anger  would  indeed  have 
made  him  miserable. 

The  day  of  the  trial  at  length  arrived ;  and  all  the 
town  was  in  a  bustle.  Basil  was  obliged  to  be  in 
court,  it  being  probable  that  he  would  be  called  upon 
as  a  witness  ;  Bob,  however,  went  right  out  of  the 
town,  for  he  could  not  stand  the  remarks  which  met 
his  ears  on  all  sides. 

And  how  did  Dick  feel?  Alas !  still  hardened,  still 
impenitent.  When  he  found  that  escape  was  hopeless, 
he  was  determined  to  brave  all,  with  as  much  spirit  as 
he  could  ;  and  as  he  and  his  companions  were  again 
led  along  the  streets,  while  a  crowd  of  idle  children 
hooted  them,  and  many  known  faces  were  seen 
around  them,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  faced  the  crowd 
with  a  look  of  indifferent  contempt.  He  entered  the 
court  with  the  same  careless  air,  and  before  long 
even  ventured  to  survey  all  present  ;  but  his  eyes,  in 
spite  of  himself,  quickly  fell  when  he  caught  sight  of 
poor  Basil,  who  sat  with  his  face  covered,  and  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hands.    Had  their  eyes  met,  Dick 
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would  have  been  quite  unnerved  ;  but  Basil  had  not 
seen  Dick's  entrance,  having  never  raised  his  eyes 
since  he  knew  that  he  was  coming. 

And  now,  as  witness  after  witness  came  forward, 
Basil  felt  sick  at  heart ;  and  it  is  probable  that  had  he 
been  called  upon,  he  would  have  found  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  speak  ;  but  happily  this  trial  was  spared  him, 
as  there  was  quite  sufficient  evidence  without  his,  and 
just  when  he  was  trembling  with  apprehension  that 
his  turn  was  come,  the  kind  hand  of  Mr  Airdale  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder,  v/hile  he  whispered  gently, 
'  Basil,  you  may  come  out ;  you  are  not  wanted.' 

He  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  grasping  Mr  Air- 
dale's  hand,  followed  him  out  of  court.  He  looked 
pale,  and  trembled,  while  he  thanked  Mr  Airdale  for 
rescuing  him.  He  looked  so  pale,  that  Mr.  Airdale 
would  not  leave  him,  but  kindly  took  him  to  his  own 
house,  and  tried  to  comfort  him. 

Basil  just  left  in  time  to  escape  hearing  the  sentence 
of  transportation,  which  was  very  soon  afterwards  pro- 
nounced upon  the  whole  gang.  Upon  some  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  but  upon  Grossman  and  Dick, 
as  the  leaders  of  the  gang,  for  fourteen.  Once  more, 
before  they  sailed,  Basil  visited  Dick,  but  there  was 
nothino;  cheerino;  in  the  visit ;  nothino^  to  make  us 
hope  that  Dick  in  the  least  repented  of  his  sin,  or  was 
likely  ever  to  amend.  We  must  leave  him  in  sorrow, 
and  take  warning  from  his  example  ;  we  see  in  him 
the  danger  of  wilful  sin,  and  how  the  devil  will  hold 
captive  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  his  guidance. 
Let  us,  then,  beware  of  the  first  step  in  the  path  of  the 
wicked,  lest  our  end  be  like  his. 

Poor  Bob  we  may  leave  with  happier  feelings ; 
for  though  he,  like  Dick,  had  fallen  from  his  baptismal 
innocency,  he  had  never  so  deliberately  chosen  the 
way  of  evil ;  and  when  God  spoke  to  him  and  called 
him  to  repentance,  he  shut  not  his  ears  against  the 
*  still  small  voice,'  but  listened  humbly ;    and  by  little 
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and  little,  step  by  step,  was  led  back  again,  to  that 
narrow  way,  which  for  a  while  he  had  forsaken. 

And  what  must  we  say  of  Basil  ?  Of  him  I  think 
we  need  not  feel  doubtful,  but  may  leave  him  in  the 
hands  of  God,  confident  that  He  would  bless  and  pro- 
tect His  faithful  child  as  lono*  as  He  saw  fit  to  leave 
him  in  this  world  of  trial ;  and  in  His  own  good  time 
would  take  him  to  his  home  in  glory,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour. 

We  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  as  long  as  Bob 
and  Basil  lived,  they  never  forgot  each  other,  but 
continuing  in  the  bonds  of  love,  they  helped  each 
other  through  the  trials,  temptations,  and  troubles,  of 
this  world;  and,  we  doubt  not,  that  they  who  loved 
with  a  love  so  pure  while  they  lived,  after  death 
would  not  be  divided. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IX  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

COLLECT. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hatest  notiiirtg  that 
Thou  hast  made^  and  dost  forgive  the  sins  of  all  them 
that  are  penitent ;  Create  and  make  in  us  new  and 
contrite  hearts,  that  we  worthily  lamenting  our  sins 
and  achnowledging  our  wretchedness,  may  obtain  of 
Thee,  the  God  of  all  mercy,  perfect  remission  and 
forgiveness ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

After  the  evening  service  on  Ash-Wednesday,  the 
first  classes  came  up  to  Mr  Walton's  house  for  a 
lesson.  The  girls  were  taught  in  one  room  by  Mr 
Walton,  and  the  boys  in  another  by  his  sister.  They 
never  liked  the  children  to  miss  a  lesson  on  any  day 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Church  to  be  kept  holy, 
if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  it,  and  they  had  therefore 
on  the  previous  Sunday  appointed  for  the  children 
to  come,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  able  to  do  so. 

James  and  David  went  to  the  daily  school,  and 
had  been  taught  in  the  morning,  so  they  were  not  of 
the  party.  Edgar  was  also  missing,  but  all  the  rest 
v.ere  there. 

They  said  the  Collect  as  on  Sundays,  and  read  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel. 

'•  What  do  you  call  to-day  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

Several,  Ash- Wednesday. 

Miss  W.  It  is  the  first  day  of  what  season  ? 

All.  Lent. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  know  what  .Lent  means  ?  What 
time  of  year  is  this  ? 

Andrew,  Spring. 
No.  18.  s  , 
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Mias  W.  Lent,  in  the  Saxon  language,  means 
spring.     What  does  the  Church  appoint  Lent  for  ? 

Edward.  Fasting  and  sorrow. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  it  is  called  the  Lent  or  Spring 
fast.     How  long  does  it  last  ? 

AIL  Forty  days. 

Miss  W.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  tliat  is 
the  period  appointed  ? 

Francis.  Because  our  Saviour  fasted  forty  days  in 
the  Wilderness. 

Miss  W.  Do  we  read  of  any  one  else  fasting  for  so 
long;  ? 

'  Yes,  Moses  in  the  Mount,'  repUed  George. 

Miss  W.  Any  body  else  ? 

A  If  red.  Elijah. 

Miss  IV.  The  Church,  then,  appoints  forty  days  as 
the  period  for  our  fast,  in  imitation  of —  ? 

^  jNIoses  and  Elijah,'  said  several. 

^  But  principally,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  *  in  imi- 
tation of — ?' 

'  Jesus'  Christ   fasting    in   the   wilderness,'   said 
Charley. 

Miss  JV.  Yes,  in  order  '  that  we  may,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  conform  to  Christ's  example,  and  suffer  with 
Him  here,  that  we  may  reign  with  Him  hereafter.'* 
What  ends  Lent? 

Andrew.  Easter. 

Miss  W.  When  did  all  our  Saviour's  sufferings  end  ? 

Charley.  At  His  death. 

Miss  W.  What  followed  shortly  afterwards  ? 

Edward.  He  rose  from  the  dead  at  Easter. 

Miss  TV.  So  the  Church  thinks  fit  that  our  spiritual 
aiTiictions  and  sorrov/s  shouid  end,  as  His  did,  before 
Easter.  St.  Augustin  says,  '  The  fast  of  Lent  sig- 
nifies this  present  troublesome  life,  and  Easter  signi- 
fies eternal  happiness  and  rest.'  f  But  are  the 
Sundays  during  Lent  kept  as  fast  days  ? 
*  Vide  Bp.  Sparrow's  Rationale,  on  Ash- Wednesday,     f  Ibid. 
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•    Alfred.  No,  Sunday  is  always  a  feast. 

Miss  IV.  Now,  if  you  took  out  of  the  six  weeks  of 
Lent,  six  Sundays,  how  many  days  would  be  left  for 
fasting  ? 

'  Only  thirty-six,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  How  many  days,  therefore^  of  this  week 
are  added  on  ? 

All.  Four. 

'  Which  make  up,'  said  ^liss  Walton,  '  how  many  V 

'  Forty,'  again  tliey  quickly  replied. 

Miss  W.  This  is  the  reason  why  Lent  besiins  on 
a  Wednesday,  instead  of  the  beginning  of  a  week. 
What  did  you  say  this  Wednesday  was  called  ? 

Samuel.  ^is/i-Wednesday. 

Miss  W.  This  day  used  to  be  called  the  head  of 
Lent,  and  was  a  day  for  great  humiliation.  What 
liave  I  told  you  used  to  be  sprinkled  u^oon  the  heads 
of  the  people  ? 

^  Ashes,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  to  remind  them  of  their  mortality, 
and  that  they  deserved  to  be  burned  in  everlasting 
fire.     And  what  were  penitents  clothed  in  ? 

Several.  Sackcloth. 

Miss  W.  And  these  are  the  reasons  why  to-day  is 
called —  ? 

'  Ash- Wednesday,'  replied  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  But  to-day  was  not  only  used  in  the 
early  Church  for  penitents  to  humble  themselves, 
but  what  was  done  to  notorious  sinners  ? 

'  Did  not  you  once  say,  ma'am,'  asked  Francis, 
'  that  they  v/ere  punished  before  every  body  V 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Francis,  and  I  will  now  read  you  a 
short  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  it  Avas  ordered 
that  a  person  was  to  be  excommunicated,  as  it  was 
called,  from  Bishop  Sparrow's  account.  ^  Let  all 
notorious  sinners  who  have  been  already,  or  are  now 
enjoined  public  penance,  this  day  present  themselves 
before  the  Church-doors  to  the  bishops  of  the  place, 
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clothed  in  sackcloth,  bare-footed,  with  eyes  cast 
down  upon  the  ground,  professing  thus,  by  their 
habit  and  countenance,  their  guilt.  After  this,  let 
them  (that  is,  some  of  the  clergy)  bring  the  penitents 
into  the  Church,  and,  with  the  clergy  present,  let 
the  bishop  sing  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  pros- 
trate upon  the  ground,  with  tears  for  their  absolution. 
Tlien  the  bishop,  arising  from  prayer,  according  to 
the  Canons,  let  him  lay  his  hands  upon  them  (that  is, 
to  ratify  their  penance,  not  to  absolve  them)  ;  let 
him  sprinkle  ashes  upon  their  heads,  and  cover  them 
with  sackcloth,  and,  with  frequent  sighs  and  sobs, 
let  him  denounce  to  them,  that  as  Adam  was  cast 
out  of  Paradise,  so  are  they  cast  out  of  the  Church 
for  their  sins.  After  this,  let  the  bishops  command 
the  officers  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Church-doors, 
the  clergy  following  them  with  this  response,  ''  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shall  thou  eat  bread ;''  that 
these  poor  sinners,  seeing  Holy  Church  afflicted 
thus,  and  disquieted  for  their  sins,  may  be  sensible 
of  their  penance.' 

'  How  very  dreadful  it  must  have  been,'  said 
Alfred,  ^  to  be  punished  so  publicly.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  but  perhaps  it  helped  people  to 
realize  the  -wickedness  of  sin,  and  the  fear  of  such 
punishment  might  prevent  some  from  doing  wrong. 
Do  you  remember  what  was  read  this  morning  in 
Church  about  it  ? 

'  Yes  ;  in  the  Commination  service,'  said  Francis, 
who  had  been  there,  '  it  said  something  about  a 
*'  godly  discipline." ' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  it  says  that  it  is  '  much  to  be 
wished  that  such  discipline  might  be  restored.'  But 
since  it  is  not,  boys,  that  is  no  reason  why  ice  should 
not  all  try  and  observe  Ash-Wednesday  and  Lent  as 
well  as  v\^e  can,  with  the  help  that  the  Church  gives 
us.  What  have  the  services  been  mostly  about  to- 
day? 
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Francis.  About  repenting  and  being  sorry  for  our 
sins. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  in  the  Commination  service 
we  confessed  our  sins,  and  entreated  God  to  spare  us 
miserable  sinners.     Look  at  the  last  prayer  but  one. 

Edicard.  '  Spare  us,  therefore,  good  Lord,  spare 
Thy  people  whom  Thou  hast  redeemed  ;  enter  not 
into  judgment  with  Thy  servants,  wlio  are  vile  earth 
and  miserable  sinners  ;  but  so  turn  Thine  anger  from 
us,  who  meeldy  acknowledge  our  vileness,  and  truly 
repent  us  of  our  faults,  and  so  make  haste  to  help  us 
in  this  world,  that  we  may  ever  live  with  Thee  in 
the  world  to  come.' 

'  And  this  penitent  spirit,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
seriously,  '  we  must  all  strive  after,  especially  during 
the  season  of  Lent,  upon  which  we  are  now  entering. 
We  must  humble  ourselres,  since  the  Church  no 
longer  publicly  shames  the  sinner,  and  we  must  seek 
with  all  humility  and  sorrow  for  pardon  from  God. 
The  Collect  for  to-day  will  help  us.  Let  us  now 
consider  it.     How  does  it  beo-in?' 

Andrew.  ^Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who 
hatest  nothing  that  Thou  hast  made.' 

Miss  W.  I  think  we  shall  find  there  is  a  reason 
why  we  begin  in  this  way.  You  say  Lent  is  a  time 
for — what  ? 

Samuel.  Soitow. 

Miss    W,  What  are  we  to  be  sorry  for? 

Charley.  Our  many  sins. 

Miss  W.  And  you  read  last  Sunday,  that  '  God  is 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold —  ?' 

^Evil,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity,'  said  Fred. 
(Habak.  i.  13.) 

Miss  W.  When,  then,  we  think  a  great  deal  about 
our  sins,  and  learn  how  many  and  grievous  they  are, 
and  think  of  God's  purity,  what  might  we  begin  to 
fear?     That  God  would  not — "l 

'  Look  upon  us,'  ^aid  Alfred. 
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Miss  W,  Yes ;  that  our  sins  are  so  many  and 
grievous,  that  God,  who  is  pure  and  holy,  must  hate 
us,  and  turn  from  us.  Therefore  we  begin  by 
saying —  ? 

All.  ^Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made.' 

Miss  W.  Turn  to  Ezekiel,  xxxiii.  11,  and  we  shall 
there  see,  that  even  the  sinner  God  does  not  hate. 

Francis.  '  As  I  live,  saitli  the  Lord  God,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live :  turn  ye,  turn  ye 
from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of 
Israel? 

Miss  W.  But,  though  God  does  not  hate  tlie  sin- 
ner. He  does  hate  sin,  and,  therefore,  what  would  He 
that  the  sinner  should  do  ? 

Several.  Turn  from  his  wickedness,  and  live. 
Miss  W.  Why,  then,  do  we  begin  the  Collect  by 
saying,  that  God  hateth  nothing  that  He  hath  made. 
Edivard.  That  we  may  not  despair,  and  think  that 
God  will  hate  us  because  of  our  sins. 
Miss  W.  How  does  the  Collect  go  on  ? 
All.  And  dost  foroive  the  sins  of  all  them  that  are 
penitent. 

Miss  W.  Not  only,  then,  do  we  say  that  God  does 
not  hate  us,  but  \\^i  He  is  willing  to  do — what  ? 
Fred.  To  forgive  us. 

Miss  W.  How  does  St.  Paul  say  God  commended 
His  love  towards  us  ? 

George.  '  God  commendeth  His  love  towards  us, 
in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died  for 
us.'     (Romans,  v.  8.) 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  learn,  then,  that  God  does 
instead  of  hating  us  ? 
Several.  Loves  us. 

Miss  W.   And  How  does  He  show  His  love  I 
Francis.  By  forgiving  us  ? 
Miss  W.  Will  fie  forgive  the  sins  of  all. 
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Alfred.  Of  all  that  are  penitent. 

Miss  JV.  Yes  ;  but  only  of  the  penitent.  There 
are  texts  almost  innumerable  declaring  God's  willing- 
ness to  forgive.  We  will  look,  boys,  for  one  or  two. 
When  God  proclaimed  Himself  to  Moses,  it  was  as 
a  God  of  mercy.     Can  any  of  you  repeat  the  w^ords  ? 

George.  '  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousandss,  forgiving 
iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty.'  (Exodus,  xxxiv.  6,  7.) 

Miss  W.  Now  you  shall  give  me  a  text  from  the 
prophets.  Is  there  one  in  the  sentences  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Morning  Prayer  ? 

Samuel.  '  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies 
and  forgivenesses,  though  we  have  rebelled  against 
Him.'     (Daniel,  ix.  9.) 

Miss  W.  And  is  there  any  promise  of  pardon  in 
the  Gospels  ? 

George.  '  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  tret-passes, 
your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you.'  (St. 
Matthew,  vi.  14.) 

Miss  W.  And  again,  the  sentences  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Prayer-Book  will  give  you  a  text  from  the 
Epistles. 

Charley.  '  If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness.'  (1  St.  John,  i.  9.) 

Miss  W.  Very  well,  that  will  do.  Seeing,  then, 
that  God  will  forgive  the  penitent,  but  only  the  peni- 
tent, what  do  we  go  on  to  ask  Him  to  do  ? 

All.  ^Create  and  make  in  us  new  and  contrite 
hearts.' 

Miss  W.  Create  them — what? 

Edward.     New. 

Miss  W.  Or  anew,  we  might  say,  and  make 
them —  ? 

'  Contrite,'  said  Alfred. 
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Ifiss  TV,  David  prayed  in  nearly  the  same  words 
in  the  fifty-first  Psahn.     Can  you  say  the  verse  ? 

Fred,  *Make  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.'     (Verse  10.) 

Miss  W,  Why  do  we  need  new  hearts  % 

Edward,  Because  they  are  defiled  by  sin. 

Miss  IV,  Yes,  and  so  much  defiled,  that  they  need 
something  more  than  cleansing.  What  do  they  need 
to  be  made  % 

'  New,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  But  we  pray  that  God  not  only  will  make 
our  hearts  new,  but  what  else? 

Several.  Contrite. 

Miss  W,  What  do  you  mean  by  contrite  ? 

Edward,  Sorrowful. 

Miss  IV,  We  will  look  at  this  part  of  the  petition 
first,  because  our  hearts  cannot  be  made  new,  unless 
they  are  contrite.  Look  at  the  17th  verse  of  the 
fifty-first  Psalm. 

Samuel.  '  The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  troubled  spirit ; 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  shalt  Thou  not 
despise.' 

Miss  JV,  What  sort  of  a  spirit,  then,  is  that  right 
spirit,  of  which  David  speaks  ? 

Edward.  A  contrite  spirit. 

Miss  W.  And  look  at  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  2. 

Henry.  ^  But  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him 
that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at 
my  word.' 

Miss  W,  And  from  whom  must  this  contrite  spirit 
come  ? 

Several,  From  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  He  has  promised  that  He  will 
give  this  spirit  to  His  Church  for  His  own  sake. 
Ezekiel,  xxxvi.  25-27. 

Fi^ancis.  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean ;  from  all  your  filthiness, 
and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you.     A  new 
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heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put 
within  you :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart 
out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh. 
And  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to 
walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments, 
and  do  them.' 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  a  stony  heart  ? 

Edward.  A  hard,  impenitent  heart. 

Miss  W,  This  God  promises  to  take  away,  and 
oTLve  a  contrite  heart,  or  heart  of  flesh.  Therefore 
we  pray  to  Him —  ? 

All,  '  Create  and  make  in  us  new  and  contrite 
hearts.' 

31iss  W.  Our  hearts,  then,  being  contrite,  God 
will  go  on  to  make  them  new.  Whilst  they  are  hard 
and  impenitent,  what  are  they  inclined  to  ? 

Edward.  Evil. 

Miss  W.  But  when  they  are  made  new,  then  we 
shall  walk  in  God's  statutes,  and  keep  His  judgments, 
and  do  them.  This  is,  then,  the  new  heart  we  should 
seek  for ;  a  heart  inclined — how  ? 

'  To  what  is  good,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  If  we  have  a  tridy  contrite  heart,  how 
shall  we  lament  our  sins  ? 

Edward.  Worthily. 

Miss  W.  And  what  shall  we  acknowledge  ? 

All.  Our  wretchedness. 

Miss  W.  That  we  may  obtain — what,  from  God  ? 

All.  Perfect  remission  and  forgiveness. 

Miss  W,  What  is  meant  by  '  worthily  lamenting 
our  sins  ?' 

^  Does  it  not  mean,  being  sorry  in  a  right  way,' 
asked  Fred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Fred.  St.  Paul  calls  it  a  godly 
sorrow,  because  it  comes  from  God.  Look  at  2 
Corinthians,  vii.  9,  10. 

Charley.  '  Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made 
sorry,  but  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance  :  for  ye 
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vrere  made  sorry  after  a  godly  manner,... For  godly 
sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be 
repented  of:  but  the  soitow  of  the  world  worketh 
death.' 

3Iiss  W.  We  see,  then,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of 
sorrow  :  true  godly  sorrow,  and —  ? 

'  The  sorrow  of  the  world,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  We  have  two  striking  examples  in  the 
Bible  of  untrue,  unreal  repentance.  Can  any  of  you 
tell  me  either  ?     Look  at  1  Samuel,  xv.  24. 

George.  '  And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  I  have 
sinned :  for  I  have  transgressed  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord,  and  thy  words.' 

Miss  W.  What  had  been  Saul's  sin  ? 

Francis.  He  had  disobeyed  God's  command  to 
destroy  the  Amalekites. 

^  And  he  had  offered  up  sacrifice  himself,  instead 
of  waiting  for  Samuel,'  said  George. 

3Iiss  W.  Look  again  at  the  30th  verse,  and  we 
shall  find  him  still  expressing  sorrow. 

Alfred.  'Then  he  said,  I  have  sinned.' 

Miss  W.  But  was  his  repentance  real  ? 

Charley.  No,  for  he  was  just  as  disobedient  after- 
wards. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  we  see  signs  at  this  very  time 
of  his  repentance  being  only  in  words.  Why  was  he 
so  anxious  for  Samuel  to  turn  again  ?  The  end  of 
the  30tli  verse  will  tell  you. 

Samuel.  '  Honour  me  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the 
elders  of  my  people,  and  before  Israel,  and  turn  again 
Avith  me,  that  I  may  worship  the  Lord  thy  God.' 

Miss  W.  Did  he  wish,  then,  to  worship  God,  that 
he  might  confess  his  sin  ? 

Edward.  No,  but  that  he  might  be  honoured  be- 
fore the  people. 

Miss  W.  And  on  whom  had  he  first  laid  the  blame  ? 

George.  On  the  people.  '  The  people  took  of  the 
spoil,  sheep  and  oxen.'     (Verse  21.) 

10 
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Miss  W.  Yes  ;  but  at  the  beginning  he  had  said? 
*  I  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  have  gone 
the  way  which  the  Lord  sent  me.'  (Verse  20.)  What 
was  it  that  after  this  brought  him  to  confession  ? 

Edward,  Samuel  said  that  the  kingdom  was  taken 
from  him. 

Miss  W.  What  was  he,  then,  really  sorry  for? 
not  his  sin,  but  the —  ? 

Ediuard.  Consequence. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  threatened  loss  of  his  kingdom 
was  what  reaUy  grieved  him,  and  made  him  say,  I 
have  sinned.  Judas  is  another  awful  example.  When 
he  found  that  Jesus  was  condemned,  what  are  we 
told  about  him  ? 

George.  '  Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  Him, 
when  he  saw  that  He  was  condemned,  repented  him- 
self, and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to 
the  chief  priests  and  elders,  saying,  I  have  sinned,  in 
that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood... And  he 
cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  de- 
parted, and  went  and  hanged  himself.'  (St.  Matthew, 
xxvii.  3-5.) 

Miss  TV,  He,  too,  '  found  no  place  of  repentance,' 
but  '  fell,  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.'  These 
are  two  awful  examples  of  unreal  repentance.  And 
how  they  were  unreal  we  shall  find,  if  we  now  take 
an  example  of  a  true  penitent ;  of  one  who  worthily 
lamented  his  sins.  And  we  will  also  take  this 
example  from  among  the  apostles.  Which  of  them 
fell  into  sin  ? 

Several,  St.  Peter  ;  he  denied  his  Lord. 

Miss  W,  Let  us  now  consider  his  repentance, 
that  we  may  learn  from  it,  boys,  how  we  must  each 
of  us  sorrow  for  our  sins,  that  we  may  lament 
worthily.     What  first  brought  him  to  repentance  ? 

Alfred,  The  cock  crowing. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  that  was  the  outward  means.  All 
the  apostles  would  probably  remember  the  warning 
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they  had  received  when  they  heard  the  cock  crow ; 
but  was  there  no  other  means  used  ? 

George,  Jesus  ^  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.' 
(St.  Luke,  xxii.  61.) 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  Would  the  look,  do  you 
think,  be  noticed  by  others  ? 

'  No,'  they  all  answered. 

Miss  W.  But  what  did  it  make  St.  Peter  do  ? 

Alfred,  It  made  him  remember  what  Jesus  had 
said. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  though  a  call  only  to  him,  and  seen 
by  none  others,  it  touched  his  heart,  and  led  him  to 
repentance.  What  other  call  is  required  besides  an 
outward  call  ? 

Edward.  An  inward  call. 

Miss  W.  And  this  look  of  our  Saviour's  typified 
the  inward  call.  It  spoke  to  his  heart,  and  was  seen 
by  none.  So  God  generally  brings  us  to  repentance. 
This  season  of  Lent,  for  instance,  is  it  an  inward  or 
an  outward  call  % 

Several.  An  outward. 

Miss  W,  All  are  called  to  repentance  at  this 
season  ;  but  God  must  also  inwardly  move  our  hearts, 
or  the  outward  call  will  do  us  no  good.  You  shall 
give  me  another  example.  When  any  of  you  do 
wTong,  and  Mr  Walton  knows  it,  what  does  he  do  ? 

Charley.  He  punishes  us. 

Miss  W.  Why  does  he  punish  you  ? 

Alfred.  To  make  us  sorry. 

Miss  W.  And  what  sort  of  a  call  to  repentance  is 
this? 

Several.  An  outward  call. 

Miss  JV.  Yes,  boys ;  and  it  Is  God's  appointed 
way  to  bring  you  to  repentance.  He  has  com- 
manded that  those  who  have  the  rule  over  you,  should 
punish  you  for  your  faults,  and  He  speaks  to  you  by 
punishment,  and  bids  you  do — what  ? 

'  Kepent,'  said  Francis. 

13 
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Miss  W.  But  punishment  does  not  always  make 
you  sorry,  I  am  afraid.  Something  more  is  required, 
besides  the  outward  call :  what  is  it  ? 

'  That  God  should  make  us  sorry/  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  the  inward  call  is  required  also, 
and  therefore  you  must  pray  to  God  to  make  your 
hearts  contrite,  and  to  call  you  by  a  look,  as  well  as 
by  punishment,  even  as  He  did  to  St.  Peter ;  and  take 
care  that  you  do  not  let  your  pride  make  you  turn 
away  even  from  the  outward  call.  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  presently  of  the  repentance  of  a  king ;  but  now 
we  must  go  on  considering  St.  Peter's  repentance. 
When  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  him,  what 
did  he  do  '^ 

All.  He  ^went  out,  and  wept  bitterly.' 

Miss  W.  First,  then,  he  sorrowed,  and  by  his  sor- 
row, what  did  he  confess  ? 

Edward.  His  sin. 

Miss  W.  Secondly,  did  he  remain  where  he  had 
sinned  % 

Several.  No  ;  he  went  out. 

Miss  W.  He  left  the  scene  of  his  temptation,  and 
so  showed  the  depth  of  his  sorrow ;  for  it  must  have 
been  no  little  trial  to  him  to  leave  his  Lord  at  that 
moment.     Why  had  he  ever  gone  there  ? 

George.  To  see  the  end. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  it  was  love  to  his  master  that 
had  canied  him  to  the  judgment  hall,  disregarding 
the  danger  to  himself.  Do  you  think,  then,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  leave,  without  seeing  the  end  ? 

'  I  suppose  not,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  Now,  thirdly ;  did  St.  Peter  make  any 
excuses  for  his  fault  ? 

Edward.  No,  ma'am,  we  are  not  told  that  he  did. 

Miss  W.  Yet,  if  he  had  wished  to,  he  might  have 
done.     When  did  he  first  deny  his  Lord  ? 

George.  As  he  sat  without. 

Miss  W.  He  might  then,  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
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ought,  but  that  it  was  possible  he  might,  have  accused 
himself  bv  savinor  he  told  a  he  in  order  to  sret  admis- 
sion.  Then,  after  he  was  in,  and  was  again  accused 
of  being  one  of  them,  could  he  draw  back  from  his 
former  word  ? 

'  I  suppose  he  ought,'  said  Charley. 
Miss  W.  Yes,   Charley,  he  ought ;   but  he  might 
have  excused  himself,  by  saying  that  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  to  what  he  had  said.    Then,  for  the  third  time, 
he  might  have  said  it  would  have  been  dangerous  then 
to  retract,  because  he  was  in  the  midst  of  whom —  % 
'  All  his  enemies,'  said  Francis. 
Miss  W.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  might 
have  said,  did  he  excuse  himself  at  all  ? 
All  No. 

Miss  IV.  And,  lastly,  we  shall  find  that  he  amended. 
Look  at  Acts,  iv.  13. 

Fred.  '  Now,  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter 
and  John  .  .  .  they  took  knowledge  of  them,  that 
they  had  been  with  Jesus.' 

Miss  W.  And,  again,  verses  18,  19,  20. 
Henri/.  ^And  they  called  them,  and  commanded 
them  not  to  speak  at  all,  or  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
But  Peter  and  John  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.     For  we  can- 
not but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.' 
Miss  W.  Was  St:  Peter,  then,  an}-^  longer  afraid  of 
confessing  his  Lord  ? 
'  No,'  they  all  replied. 

Miss  W.  He  had  thrice  denied  Him  before   the 
Chief  Priest.     Before  whom  did  he  now  confess  him  ? 
Several.  Before  the  Chief  Priests  and  Scribes. 
Miss  W.  Throughout  the  whole  of  St.  Peter's  life, 
after  his  repentance,  avc  find  him  bold  in  acknow- 
ledging his  Lord.     How  many  times  did  he  express 
his  love  to  Jesus  after  His  resurrection? 
George.  Three  times. 

14 
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3Iiss  W.  Three  times  he  answered,  '  Yea,  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.'  And  how  did  he 
prove  his  love  at  last  ? 

Edicard.  By  dying  for  his  Lord. 

Miss  W,  What  death  did  he  die  ? 

Alfred.  He  was  crucified,  with  his  head  downwards. 

Miss  W.  St.  Peter,  then,  is  an  example  to  us  of 
true  repentance,  because  he  sorrowed  bitterly ;  he 
made  no  excuses  ;  he  left  the  scene  of  his  temptation, 
and  he  amended  ;  nor  after  forgiveness  did  he  forget 
his  fault,  as  appears  in  many  ways.  The  gospel  of 
St.  Mark,  for  instance,  whicli  is  said  to  have  been 
written  under  his  superintendence,  speaks  of  all  his 
faults,  and  but  little  of  his  goodness.  Saul  and 
Judas,  on  the  contrary,  sorrowed,  yet  without  repen- 
tance ;  how  was  this  ?  In  the  story  I  lately  read  to 
you  of  Basil,  v^^as  not  Dick  sorry  that  he  had  stolen  ? 

'  He  did  not  like  the  punishment,'  replied  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Exactly ;  he  w^as  sorry  for  the  con- 
sequence, not  for  the  sin.  And  what  did  you  say 
made  Saul  say,  '  I  have  sinned  f 

George.  The  fear  of  losing  his  kingdom. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  not  because  he  had  sinned  against 
God.     And  what  made  Judas  ^  repent  himself  ^' 

Francis.  Because  Jesus  was  condemned. 

Miss  W.  Again,  he  was  sorry  for  the  consequence 
of  his  act ;  if  Jesus  had  been  set  at  liberty,  do  you 
think  he  would  have  been  sorry  for  his  betrayal  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  No ;  he  was  sorry  for  the  consequence, 
not  sorry  for  his  sin  of  covetousness,  which  had  led  him 
to  betray  his  master,  nor  for  the  more  dreadful  sin  of 
having  betrayed  Him.  Again,  there  may  be  amend- 
ment of  some  particular  faidt,  without  sorrow.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  boy  steals  little  things,  when  he  is 
but  a  boy,  and  when  he  growls  up  to  be  a  man,  leaves 
it  off,  because  he  finds  it  would  disgrace  hun.  Would 
that  be  repentance  ? 

IS 
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^  No,  not  unless  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done 
when  he  was  a  boy,'  said  Charley. 

3fiss  W,  Then,  in  true  repentance,  there  must  be 
both—? 

Edward.  Sorrow  and  amendment. 

Miss  W.  What  will  true  sorroAV  also  lead  us  to 
acknowledge  ? 

'  Our  wretchedness,'  continued  several. 

Miss  W.  Of  whom  must  we  seek  for  pardon  ? 

All  Of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  we  must  pray,  in  the  words  of  the 
Collect,  create — ? 

*  And  make  in  us  new  and  contrite  hearts,  that  we, 
wortliily  lamenting  our  sins,  and  acknowledging  our 
wretchedness,  may  obtain  of  Thee,  the  God  of  all 
mercy,  perfect  remission  and  forgiveness,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,'  repeated  Andrew. 

'  And  now  boys,'  continued  ]\Iiss  AYalton,  '  I  have 
explained  to  you  what  true  repentance  is,  that  you 
may  try,  as  well  as  others,  to  use  this  holy  season 
rightly.  You  all  have  sins  to  be  sorry  for,  and  God 
calls  you  now.  Listen  to  His  call :  if  you  listen 
to  His  outward  call.  He  will  help  you  inwardly  by 
giving  you  a  contrite  spirit.  And  I  mentioned  pun- 
ishment to  you  a  while  ago,  because  I  want  you  to 
remember  that  the  sins  you  are  punished  for,  are 
not  only  against  man,  but  against  whom  ?' 

Several.  Against  God. 

Miss  W.  And  is  it  true  sorrow  if  you  are  only 
sorry  because  you  have  been  punished,  not  sorry  for 
the  fault  itself? 

Francis.  No  ;  that  would  be  like  Saul. 

Miss  W.  Punishment  may  help  you  to  be  sorry,  but 
you  must  try  and  be  sorry  for  the  fault  itself,  not  be- 
cause the  fault  has  brought  punishment.  Perhaps,  if 
you  would  each  of  you  try  and  remember  all  tlie 
faults  you  have  been  punished  for,  now  that  the 
pain    of    punishment    has   passed,    and    endeavour 
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Still  to  be  sorry  for  them,  it  would  help  yoii  to 
lament  worthily,  that  you  may  obtain  perfect  re- 
mission and  forgiveness. 

As  Miss  Walton  was  saying  this,  Mr  Walton 
entered  the  room,  and  heard  her  advice  to  the  boys  : 
sitting  down  by  her,  he  said,  ^  Boys,  I  have  come 
in  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  to-night,  in  addition 
to  Miss  Walton's  lesson.  I  have  been  giving  some 
advice  to  the  girls,  which  I  shouldlike  to  repeat  to  you.' 
He  stopped  to  see  whether  the  boys  were  all  hsten- 
ing,  and  finding  they  were  very  attentive,  he  pro- 
ceeded :  '  AYe  cannot,  boys,  be  rightly  sorry  for  our 
sins  Avithout  the  help  of  God;  to  use  Lent  aright,  then, 
you  must  pray  to  Him  to  help  you,  and  the  Church 
gives  you  words  in  this  Collect,  which  she  has  ap- 
pointed to  be  said  daily.  Many  of  you  will  not  be 
able  to  come  to  the  daily  service,  though  I  hope  you 
all  will  try  to  come  as  frequently  as  you  can ;  but  you 
can  say  this  collect  alone,  in  your  daily  prayers ;  and  if 
you  intend  earnestly  to  try  and  use  this  holy  season, 
I  would  advise  you  to  add  this  Collect  every  day  to 
your  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  also  to  say 
each  day  one  of  the  seven  penitential  Psalms.  I  will 
give  you  an  arrangement  of  them.  You  must  not, 
however,  say  the  words  without  thought,  but  you 
must  try  and  remember  your  faults,  and  bring  them 
particularly  before  your  minds.  The  faults  you  have 
been  punished  for,  would,  as  Miss  Walton  said,  be 
good  for  you  to  begin  with  ;  and  then  also  try  to 
remember  those  which  are  kno^vn  only  to  yourselves 
and  God,  and  confess  them  again,  even  though  you 
may  have  confessed  them  often  before,  and  acknow- 
ledge your  unworthiness  to  Him  who  can  give  per- 
fect remission  and  forgiveness,  but  who  will  give  it 
only  to  those  who  worthily  lament  their  sin.  You 
must  not  think  that  because  you  are  boys,  repentance 
is  not  necessary  for  you.  Now  is  the  best  time  for 
you  to  begin,  while    you  are    strong  and  healthy, 
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and  before  you  have  gone  too  far  along  the 
paths  of  sin.  Will  you  try,  boys,  to  follow  my 
advice  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  answered  Alfred,  Edward,  Francis,  and 
one  or  two  others.  Wx  Walton  then  gave  them  a 
paper,  with  a  Psalm  arranged  for  each  day .  It  was 
as  follows.  Sunday,  Ps^.  xxxii.  Monday,  Ps.  cii. 
Tuesday,  Ps.  vi.  Wednesday,  Ps.  xxxviii.  Thurs- 
day, Ps.  cxliii.     Friday,  Ps.  li.     Saturday,  Ps.  cxxx. 

When  Mr  Walton  had  done  this,  and  had  sat 
down  again,  Fred  ventured  to  say,  '  Please,  ma'am, 
you  have  not  told  us  the  story  you  said, you  w^ould.' 

*  No,  Fred,'  replied  Miss  Walton  ;  '  and,  late  as  it 
is,  I  suppose  I  must,  since  I  said  that  I  would.  It 
Avill  not  take  Ions: : — 

^  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  christian  Emperor  of 
Rome  named  Theodosius,  most  of  his  predecessors 
having  been  heathens.  He  maintained  with  great 
zeal  the  Catholic  cause  ao-ainst  some  heretics  called 
Arians,  and  was  a  friend  of  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan.  But  when  he  had  been  emperor  some  time, 
he  fell  into  gi'ievous  sin  by  giving  way  to  anger. 

^In  the  year  390,  a  man  of  the  nam.e  of  Buthericus, 
a  military  magistrate,  imprisoned  one  of  his  slaves,  a 
charioteer  in  a  circus,  for  a  great  offence.  This  chario- 
teer was  a  favourite  with  the  people.  I  suppose  he 
performed  many  wonderful  feats,  as  men  do  in  the 
circus  now,  and  on  the  next  day  of  the  games  the 
people  demanded  his  liberation.  Buthericus  refused, 
saying  that  his  fault  was  too  great  to  allow  of  his 
being  so  soon  set  at  liberty.  The  people,  angry  at 
the  imprisonment  of  their  favourite,  rose  in  insur- 
rection, murdered  Buthericus  and  his  principal  officers, 
and  dragged  the^r  bodies  about  the  streets. 

^  The  Emperor  Theodosius,  when  he  heard  this,  was 
justly  angry,  and  ordered  summary  punishment,  much 
too  severe.  St.  Ambrose  and  some  other  bishops 
hearing    of  it,  Avent   im.mediately  and    begged  the 
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emperor  to  be  merciful  in  his  punishment.  He 
Hstened  to  them,  and  promised  that  he  would  be  so  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  St.  Ambrose  left  him,  than  Rufinus, 
his  minister,  persuaded  him  to  break  his  promise,  and 
again  the  order  was  given  for  punishment.  Instead, 
however,  of  its  being  done  openly,  the  people  of 
Thessalonica  were  invited  in  the  Emperor's  name  to 
the  circus,  as  if  for  entertainment,  and  crowds  hastened 
to  the  sight.  A  party  of  soldiers  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  arranged  within  the  circus,  and  on  a  signal 
being  given,  they  rushed  in  among  the  people,  and 
seven  thousand  were  slain. 

'  How  very  dreadful,'  said  Fred.  '  And  did  the 
emperor  know  ?  did  he  order  it  V 

'•  Yes,'  said  ^iiss  Walton  ;  '  he  broke  his  promise, 
and  thus  cruelly  punished  the  people,  and  many  inno- 
cent persons,  as  well  as  the  guilty,  most  likely  fell.  He 
repented  of  this  horrible  order  not  long  after  it  was 
given,  and  tried  to  recall  it ;  but  the  reprieve  came 
too  late ;  the  deed  was  done,  and  seven  thousand  had 
fallen.  And  now  you  have  heard  of  his  sin,  you 
shall  hear  of  his  repentance.' 

'  When  the  news  arrived  at  IMilan,  Theodosius  was 
not  there,  but  he  was  expected  in  a  few  days.  St. 
Ambrose  immediately  withdrew  from  the  city  to 
escape  an  interview ;  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  emperor,  telling  him  of  his  faidt.  After 
a  time,  however,  he  returned,  and  the  emperor  soon 
afterwards  presented  himself  at  the  Cathedral,  accord- 
ing to  custom ;  but  St.  Ambrose  met  him  boldly  on 
the  steps,  and  said,  "  Stay  !  in  the  profaneness  of  sin, 
with  hands  polluted  with  innocent  blood,  none  may 
enter  this  holy  place,  or  partake  of  the  sacred  mys- 
teries." In  vain  did  the  monarch  try  to  excuse  him- 
self by  the  example  of  David,  who  had  sinned,  and 
was  restored  to  the  favour  of  Almighty  God.  "  I'ou 
have  imitated  him  in  his  sin,"  St.  Ambrose  sternly 
replied;    "imitate   him    in    his    repentance."      The 
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emperor  felt  the  justice  of  what  St.  Ambrose  said, 
and  yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  he  returned 
in  tears  to  the  palace.  For  eight  months  he  was  sus- 
pended, that  is,  not  allowed  to  join  in  the  services  of 
the  Church,  or  receive  the  Holy  Comnumion ;  which 
is  what  is  meant,  boys,  by  excommunicating  a  person; 
and  during  that  time  he  was  in  great  agony  of  mind. 

^Christmas  however  came,  bringing  joy  to  the  peni- 
tent emperor,  for  he  was  then,  after  doing  public 
penance,  restored  to  communion  with  the  Church. 
As  he  approached  the  cathedral,  he  laid  aside  his  im- 
perial robes,  I  mean  the  gorgeous  robes  which  he 
wore  as  emperor,  and  casting  himself  on  the  ground, 
weeping  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  he  struck  his  breast, 
and  said,  in  the  words  of  David,  "  My  soul  cleaveth 
to  the  dust:  quicken  Thou  me  according  to  Thy 
word."  All  the  joeople  were  melted  into  tears,  and 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  prayer  with  their  emperor 
and  bishops.  St.  Ambrose  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
affected  of  all ;  for  indeed  it  must  have  been  hard  for 
him  to  have  been  obliged  to  seem  cold  and  harsh 
towards  an  emperor  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  and 
was  his  earthly  master. 

^The  emperor  having  thus  publicly  suffered,  and 
shown  his  repentance,  and  having  promised  to  make  a 
law  that  no  one  should  be  put  to  death  until  thirty  days 
after  an  order  was  given,  he  received  absolution,  and 
was  once  more  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion.' 

'  How  very  glad  he  must  have  been  !'  said  Alfred. 
'  Fancy  not  going  to  Church  for  eight  months  !' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  very  glad,'  replied  Mss 
Walton.  '  But  it  is  too  late  to  talk  about  it  now. 
I  told  you  the  story  that  you  might  have  an  example 
of  a  penitent,  and  see  how  the  Church  in  early  days 
exercised  her  authority. 
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COLLECT. 

O  Lordy  who  for  our  sokes  didst  fast  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  ;  Give  us  grace  to  use  such  ahstinencCy 
that,  our  flesh  being  subdued  to  the  Spirit ,  we  may 
ever  obey  Thy  godly  motions  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  to  Thy  honour  and  glory,  who  livest 
and  reignest  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
one  God,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

Miss  Walton,  To  whom  is  to-day's  Collect  addressed, 
boys  ? 

Several.  To  God  the  Son. 

Miss  W.  AVliat  do  we  say  He  did  for  our  sakes  ? 

A II.  Fasted  '  forty  days  and  forty  nights  ?' 

Miss  W.  Where  did  He  fast  ? 

Several.  In  the  wilderness. 

Miss  W.  How  was  He  led  into  the  wilderness  ? 

George.  He  was  led  of  the  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  And  we  say  in  the  Collect  He  fasted — 
for  what  ? 

David.  '  For  our  sakes.' 

Miss  W.  This  is,  then,  the  first  thing  we  have  to 
understand.     Why  it  is  said  He  fasted /or  our  sakes. 
^Let  us,  then,  see  what  fasting  is  for.     What  do  we 
pray  in  the  Collect  we  may  subdue  ? 

Alfred.  The  ^  flesh.' 

Miss  W.  What  does  subdue  mean  ? 

Edward.  Conquer. 
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Miss  W.  Or  bring  into  subjection.     And  what  is 
the  flesh  to  be  brought  into  subjection  to  ? 
Fpancis.  ^  The  Spirit.' 

Miss  H\  What  is  eating  and  drinking  necessary 
to? 

Edward.  The  flesh. 

Miss  jy.  Then,  by  fasting,  what  is  subdued  or 
overcome  ? 

Alfred.  The  flesh. 

Miss  IF.  Yes,  because  its  wants  are  denied.  What 
does  St.  Paul  tell  us  the  flesh  lusts  against  ? 

Samuel.  '  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh :  and  these  are  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other.'     (Gal.  v.  17.) 

Miss  W.  Very  well;  in  us,  then,  the  flesh  and 
spirit  are  '  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.'  But  was 
it  so  in  our  blessed  Saviour's  person  ? 

'  No,'  said  Francis,  ^  for  He  was  quite  good.' 

'  He  took  our  nature,'  said  !Miss  Walton ;  '  but 
without  what  ?' 

Several.  Without  sin. 

Miss  IV.  Then,  being  without  sin,  what  was  He 
able  to  overcome  % 

Edwai'd.  The  flesh. 

Miss  TV.  The  very  act  of  going  into  the  wilderness 
subjected  the  flesh  to  the  Spirit,  for  He  was  led  of — 
what? 

George.  The  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  And  w^hat  sort  of  a  place  is  a  wilderness  ? 

Francis.  A  wild,  solitary  place. 

Miss  W.  Where  would  the  flesh,  then,  rather  have 
led  to? 

Edward.  Into  the  busy  world. 

Miss  IV.  But  our  Saviour,  in  going  into  the 
v.'ilderness,  subdued  the  flesh,  and  followed —  ? 

Samuel.  The  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  After  He  was  in  the  w^ilderness,  what 
else  did  He  do  to  subdue  the  flesh  ? 
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Charley.  He  fasted. 

Miss  W.  And  this  He  did,  not  because  His  own 
flesh  was  contrary  to  the  Spirit,  but  because  He  had 
taken — what  nature  ? 

Several.  Man's  nature. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  whose  flesh  is  contrary  to — what  ? 
'     Fred.  The  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  Because,  then,  He  had  taken  that  nature, 
in  it,  what  must  He  subdue  ? 

Edward.  The  flesh. 

Miss  W.  He  subdued  the  flesh  for  us,  in  our 
nature,  and  we  subdue  it  in  Him,  being  made  one 
with  Him.     (Look  at  Heb.  ii.,  10,  11.) 

Henry.  'For  it  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all 
things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  captain  of  their 
salvation  perfect  through  suflerings.  For  both  He 
that  sanctijiethj  and  they  icho  are  sanctijied,  are  ail  oj 


one.^ 


Miss  W.  He  was  made  perfect,  then,  as  what  ? 

Edward.  As  man. 

Miss  W.  And  He  subdued  the  flesh  as —  ? 

'  Man,'  they  again  replied. 

Miss  W.  And  so  man,  beino;  in  Him,  may  '^ro 
and  do  likewise.'     (Look  again  at  verse  18.) 

Edgar.  ^For  in  that  He  Himself  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted^  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted.' 

Miss  W.  And  also  chapter  v.  8,  9. 

James.  'Though  He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  He 
obediencfi  by  the  things  which  He  suffered ;  and 
being  made  perfect^  He  became  the  Author  of  eternal 
salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  Him.' 

Miss  W.  This,  boys,  is  a  great  mystery  ;  how  He, 
spotless  and  pure  in  Himself,  subdued  the  flesh  in 
our  nature,  that  we,  being  in  Him,  might  be  perfect. 
And,  for  this  reason,  we  say  He  fasted —  ? 

'  For  our  sakes,'  said  Charley. 
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31{ss  TV.  He  is  also  our  example ;  therefore,  aftei 
yve  call  to  mind  His  fasting,  what  do  we  go  on  to 
pray? 

Andrew,  ^  Give  us  grace  to  use  such  abstinence, 
that  our  flesh  being  subdued  to  the  Spirit,  we  may 
ever  obey  Thy  Godly  motions  in  righteousness  and 
true  hohness.' 

Afiss  W.  WTiat  does  to  abstain  mean  ? 

Edward.  To  keep  from. 

Miss  W.  Abstinence,  then,  means  a  keeping  from  ; 
but  do  we  speak  of  abstaining  altogether?  We  say, 
give  us  grace  to  use —  ? 

Fred.  '  Such  abstinence.' 

Miss  W.  There  are  different  desrrees  of  abstinence. 
How  did  our  Saviour  abstain  from  food  ? 

'  He  abstained  altogether,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  xVnd  for  how  long  ? 

Edgar.  '  Forty  days  and  forty  nights.' 

Miss  W.  Moses  and  Elijah  did  the  same ;  but  was 
it  by  their  own  strength  ? 

Edward.  No ;  God  enabled  them  to  do  so. 

Miss  IF.  No  mere  man  could  possibly,  in  his 
own  strength,  live  so  long  without  food.  But,  sup- 
posing we  abstain  sometimes,  or  from  some  particular 
thing,  that  would  still  be — what  ? 

Francis.  Abstinence. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  in  its  degree.  But  why  is  absti- 
nence to  be  used  at  all  ? 

Charley.  That  our  flesh  may  be  '  subdued  to  the 
Spirit.' 

Miss  W.  And  that  being  subdued,  we  may —  ? 

'  Ever  obey  Thy  godly  motions  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness,'  continued  David. 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  the  degree  of  abstinence  we 
should  use  is  such  as  will  best  help  vis  to  subdue  the 
flesh  to  the  Spirit.  For  what  did  you  say  the  season 
of  Lent  was  appointed  ? 

Alfred.  As  a  time  for  sorrow. 
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Miss  TF.  And  what  was  to  go  along  with  sorrow  ? 

Edward.  Amendment. 

Miss  W,  To-day's  Collect,  then,  teaches  us  one 
means  of  amendment.     What  is  it  ? 

Francis.  Abstinence. 

Miss  W.  The  Church  teaches  us  the  same  tiling, 
in  that  she  appoints  Lent  as  a  season  for  fasting ;  and 
since  we  all  need  to  subdue  the  flesh,  what  means 
had  we  best  use  ? 

'  The  means  the  Church  appoints,'  said  George. 

Miss  W.  But  can  we,  like  our  blessed  Saviour,  fast 
entirely  for  so  long  a  time  ? 

Several.  No,  that  would  kill  us. 

Miss  W.  Yet  His  example  we  must  all  follow  in 
cur  measure.  We  ought  all,  you  as  well  as  others, 
to  use  some  abstinence,  in  order  to  subdue  our  flesh. 
I  will  tell  you  a  short  story  which  will  show  you  how 
you  can  all,  if  you  will,  find  out  ways  of  denying 
your  flesh,  and  so  subduing  it. 

'  That  is  right,'  whispered  several  of  the  boys. 
'  We  do  just  about  like  to  hear  stories.' 

*  One  Ash- Wednesday,  many  years  ago,'  said  !Miss 
W^alton,  ^a  little  boy,  whom  we  will  call  Arthur, 
had  been  catechized  in  his  class  (as  any  of  you  might 
be)  upon  the  duties  of  Lent.  The  clergyman  had 
told  them  all  that  they  should  try  and  deny  them- 
selves. "  I  do  not  tell  you,  little  boys,"  he  said,  "  to 
go  without  food,  or  even  to  take  less  than  you  re- 
quire, but  I  do  tell  you  not  always  to  take  what  you 
like  best,  and  so  to  deny  yourselves.  Or  you  can 
deny  yourselves  in  your  play,  by  either  not  playing 
so  much,  or  by  choosing,  to  please  your  playfellows, 
games  you  do  not  care  about.  And  you  may  deny 
yourselves  in  talking,  by  staying  alone  when  you 
would  rather  be  with  companions,  and  so  being  silent 
instead  of  talking.  If  you  deny  yourselves  in  any 
of  these  ways,  because  you  wish  to  follow  the 
-example  of  your  blessed  Saviour,  who  fasted  so  long 
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for  your  sakes,  and  if  you  deny  yourselves  in  these 
things  in  order  that  you  may  more  easily  turn  away 
from  sinful  pleasures  when  they  tempt  you,  you  will 
be  makino-  a  fj-ood  use  of  Lent,  and  be  better  fitted 
to  follow  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

^Little  Arthur  listened  with  great  attention  to  all 
the  clersrvman  said,  and  when  the  lesson  was  over, 
he  could  not  put  it  out  of  his  mind,  but  was  trying 
to  think  what  he  could  do  to  deny  his  flesh.  He  very 
often  did  not  get  enough  to  eat,  even  when  he  had 
finished  all  that  was  given  to  him  ;  and  when  school 
was  over,  it  was  seldom  he  stayed  to  ])lay  much,  for 
his  mother  alwavs  had  somethino;  for  him  to  do  at 
home,  either  to  hold  the  baby,  or  draw  water ;  so 
that  even  in  pJay  he  had  not  so  many  opportunities 
of  denying  himself  as  some  boys  have.  All  he 
could  settle  upon,  then,  was,  tliat  he  would  watch  for 
opportunities  ;  and  he  thought,  perhaps,  if  he  did 
what  his  mother  required  cheerfully,  when  he  would 
rather  be  at  play,  it  would  be  something  like  self- 
denial.  Do  vou  think  he  was  wroncr  in  this  thought, 
Charley  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

Charley  looked  up  into  her  face,  and  answered, 
wdth  a  meaning  smile,  '  No,  ma'am,  I  am  sure  he  was 
not.' 

'  It  was  not  long,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  *  before 
Arthur  found  the  opportunity  he  was  on  the  watch 
for.  As  he  went  home  from  school  that  day,  one  of 
his  neighbours  called  to  him  as  he  went  past  her 
house,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  go  and  get  a  little 
yeast  for  her.  ''If  mother  can  spare  me,"  he  answered. 
"  Well,"  said  the  woman,  who  well  knew  that  Arthur 
w^as  to  be  trusted,  "  here's  a  penny  for  you  and  a 
mug  ;  I  only  want  a  halfpenny's  worth,  and  you  may 
keep  the  other  for  yourself"  Arthur  tripped  joy- 
fully along,  and  on  reaching  home  asked  his  mother's 
leave  to  go  on  the  errand,  and  told  her  what 
the  woman  had    said    about   the  halfpenny,  finish- 
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ing  by    saying,    "Will   you  have    the   halfpenny, 
mother  ?" 

<  "  No,  my  boy,"  she  answered,  "  you  may  keep  it 
yourself,  and  buy  what  you  like,  and  go  at  once  for 
Mrs  Ring,  and  then  you'll  be  back  by  the  time  din- 
ner is  ready." 

^Arthur  immediately  set  off,  feeling  quite  rich, 
and  wondering  what  he  was  to  do  with  his  halfpenny. 
After  he  had  procured  the  yeast,  he  came  to  a  shop 
where  there  w^ere  some  tops,  and  whistles,  and 
various  toys  in  the  window,  and  next  to  this  shop 
there  were  sweetmeats  to  be  sold.  He  stood  doubt- 
ing which  to  go  into  ;  he  knew  he  could  get  a  whistle 
for  a  halfpenny,  if  he  could  not  get  a  top,  or  he 
might  have  some  sweetmeats.  Whilst  he  stood  con- 
sidering, the  words  of  the  clergyman  came  into  his 
mind,  and  he  thought,  now  I  can  deny  myself;  but 
then  what  can  I  do  with  the  halfpenny?  Little 
Arthur  was  not  long  in  deciding,  for  he  was  honest 
in  his  wish  to  use  some  abstinence.  He  left  the 
shops,  and  running  on,  came  to  a  flower-stall,  where 
he  thouofht  he  should  find  some  violets.  He  was 
not  mistaken,  and  after  a  little  bargammg,  got  a 
bunch  for  a  halfpenny.' 

'  What  could  he  be  going  to  do  with  them  ?'  asked 
James. 

^  That's  not  what  puzzles  me^  said  Alfred ;  *  but 
why  did  he  buy  them  instead  of  going  and  gathering 
them  himself?' 

*I  can  explain  that,'  answered  Miss  Walton. 
^  He  lived  in  London,  where  little  boys  cannot 
go  and  gather  flowers  whenever  they  like.  Many 
poor  children  have  never  seen  a  flower,  except 
it  be  in  a  shop,  or  carried  about  by  people  to 
sell.' 

*  I  should  not  like  to  live  in  London,  then,'  said 
several  of  the  boys. 

^No,  I  don't  tiiink  you  w^ould/  replied  Miss  Wal- 
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ton,  ^  country  boys  seldom  like  the  town  ;  but  now 
listen  to  the  end  of  my  story.' 

'  When  Arthur  was  possessed  of  his  valuable  little 
bunch  of  violets,  he  ran  joyfully  on,  and  leaving  the 
yeast  with  Mrs  Ring,  turned  down  a  narrow,  dirty 
alley,  and  entered  a  very  miserable-looking  house. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  bed,  on  which  lay  a 
pale,  sickly  little  girl,  of  about  Arthur's  own  age. 
She  smiled  as  Arthur  entered,  and  softly  approaching 
her,  said,  ^'  See,  Emmy,  dear,  I  have  got  some 
violets  for  you,"  and  held  the  little  bunch  to  the  sick 
child. 

'  "  How  very  good — how  very  kind  !  AYhere  did 
you  get  them  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  weak,  gentle  voice. 
^'  They  are  so  beautiful ;  thank  you,  Arthur,  dear." 

'  Arthur  felt  very  happy  to  see  the  pleasure  he  had 
given  to  his  sick  friend,  but  he  would  not  stay  to  be 
thanked. 

*  "  I  am  glad  you  like  them,  Emmy,  dear,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  but  I  can't  stay  talking  now,  or  I  shan't 
get  dinner  finished  in  time  for  school.  Good-bye," 
and  before  she  had  time  to  reply,  he  was  gone. 

'  This  was  not  the  only  opportunity  that  little 
Arthur  found  for  denying  himself  during  that  Lent, 
because  he  continued  to  watch  for  chances ;  and 
trifling,  boys,  as  each  thing  was  in  itself,  not  one 
done  in  a  right  spirit  would  be  rejected  by  God,  for 
He  turned  not  away  from  the  poor  widow's  two  mites, 
neither  will  He  turn  away  from  the  services  of  a 
simple  child.' 

'  But  what  else  did  Arthur  do,'  asked  several  of 
the  boys. 

*  I  can't  tell  you  more  now,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  I 
have  told  you  enough  to  show  you  that  you,  as  well 
as  Arthur,  if  you  try,  can  find  out  ways  of  denying 
yourselves,  and  bringing  the  flesh  into  subjection  to 
the  spirit,  during  the  season  of  Lent. 

'  But  now  we  must  go  on  with  the  Collect.     First 
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tell  me  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  abstinence  or 
self-denial  ?' 

*  To  subdue  the  flesh,  that  we  may  follow  the 
spirit/  replied  Edward. 

3Iiss  W.  Very  well ;  and  we  should  deny  ourselves 
in  little  things,  in  order  that  we  may  more  easily  turn 
away  from — what  V 

Francis.  Greater  thino-s. 

Miss  W.  Can  we  both  indulsre  the  flesh  and  follow 
1         •  • 
the  spirit  ? 

George.  No ;  because  *  they  are  contrary  the  one 
to  the  other.' 

Miss  W.  Look  at  what  St.  Paul  says  in  Eom. 
viii.  13. 

Samuel.  '  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die  :  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.' 

3Iiss  W.  Look  again — 1  Peter,  ii.  11. 

Edgar.  '  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you,  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts, 
which  war  against  the  soul.' 

Miss  W.  Have  we  made  any  promise  to  strive 
against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ? 

Fred.  Yes ;  at  our  baptism  we  promised  to  re- 
nounce '  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh.' 

Miss  W.  And  in  the  collect  to-day  we  pray  to  God 
to  give  us  grace  to  do  so.  To  what  person  do  we 
address  this  prayer? 

All.  To  God  the  Son. 

Miss  W.  And  why  do  we  pray  to  Him  especially  ? 

Edward.  Because,  having  been  Himself  '  tempted, 
He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted.'  (See 
Heb.  ii.  18.) 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  He  overcame  the  flesh  by  His  own 
Divine  power ;  but  we  cannot  do  this,  and  must  seek 
grace  of  Him  who  has  conquered  for  us.  Can  you 
tell  me  any  of  the  works  of  the  flesh  which  we  must 
learn  to  subdue  ? 
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George.  ^  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these ;  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness, 
lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance, 
emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings, 
murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like.' 
(Gal.  V.  19-21.) 

Miss  W.  And  those  who  do  such  things,  St.  Paul 
says,  cannot  enter — ? 

'  The  kingdom  of  heaven,'  said  David. 

Miss  W,  And  while  we  endeavour  to  subdue  the 
flesh,  what  must  we  follow? 

Francis.  The  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  motions  ? 

Edward.  Movements. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right ;  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  us  ; 
how  does  He  move  us  ? 

Charley.  By  putting  good  thoughts  into  our 
hearts. 

Miss  W.  And  when  good  thoughts  are  put  into 
your  hearts,  what,  do  you  say,  speaks  to  you  ? 

Francis.  Our  consciences. 

Miss  W.  Then  how  does  the  Holy  Spirit  move  us  % 

Several.  By  our  consciences. 

Miss  W.  And  what  sort  of  motions  are  the  motions 
of  the  Spirit  ? 

All.  Godly  motions. 

Miss  W.  Who  sends  the  Holy  Spirit  to  speak  to 
us? 

All.  God. 

Miss  W.  At  one  time  our  Saviour  says,  ^I  will 
send  Him  ;'  and  another  time  He  says,  ^  The  Father' 
sends  Him.  How  is  this  %  (See  St.  John,  xiv.  ^^. 
xvi.  7.) 

*  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
all  One,'  replied  Edward. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right,  Edward;  and  therefore 
the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  the  motions  of  the 
Father,  and — ? 

10 
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'  Of  tlie  Son/  said  several. 

Miss  W,  In  the  Collect  we  speak  of  the  Godly 
motions  comino-  from  which  Person  ? 

Alfred.  God  the  Son. 

Miss  W.  But  He  moves  us  through —  ? 

'  The  Spirit/  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  If,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  to  yon, 
boys,  by  your  conscience,  and  you  refuse  to  obey  it, 
you  are  resisting — whom  ? 

Charley.  The  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  instead  of  obeying  His  Godly 
motions,  you  are  turning  from  them.  This  thought, 
boys,  ought  to  make  you  very  careful  how  you  resist 
your  conscience  :  it  will  lead  you  to  obey  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness,  if  you  listen  to  its  voice  ;  but, 
if  you  turn  from  it,  you  will  be  following  the  flesh,  or 
the  devil,  and  be  led  into  endless  misery.  Let  us 
now  find  an  example  or  two  of  the  motions  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  flesh,  being  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other.  You  have  told  me  the  works  of  tlie  flesh ; 
now  tell  me  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ? 

Edicard.  '  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
longsufFering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance.' 

3{iss  W.  The  Spirit  would  teach  you  temperance ; 
but  what  would  the  flesh  lead  you  to  ? 

Francis.  Intemperance. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  intemperance  ? 

Several.  Eating  and  drinking  too  much. 

Miss  W.  That  is  one  sort  of  intemperance, 
certainly ;  but  that  is  not  what  intemperance  means. 
When  are  you  intemperate  in  eating  and  drinking? 

Several.  When  we  take  too  much. 

Miss  W.  Then  the  takino;  too  much  is  what  makes 
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'  Intemperate,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss    W.  Intemperance,  then,  means —  ? 

Francis.  Taking  too  much  of  anything. 
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3fiss  W.  Yes,  a  man  may  be  intemperate  in  work, 
or  amusement,  or  anger,  or  in  talking,  indeed,  in 
almost  anything.  It  is  not,  however,  about  intern-: 
perance  in  eating  or  drinking,  that  I  now  want  to 
speak  to  you.  I  have  often  before  done  that.  But 
what  are  you  all  so  fond  of  doing  when  your  work 
is  over  ? 

^  Playing,'  cried  several. 

'  But  playing  is  not  wrong,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  \V.  Xo,  certainly  it  is  not,  Alfred ;  but  in- 
temperate play  is.  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  how  you 
can  be  intemperate  in  your  play  ? 

^  By  playing  too  much,  I  suppose,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  M\  That  is  certainly  one  way,  but  not  what 
you,  boys,  who  are  kept  to  work,  are  in  most  danger 
of.     Can  you  tell  me  any  other  way  ? 

The  boys  did  not  answer,  and  Miss  AYalton  waited 
to  see  if  they  could  think  of  any  way ;  at  length 
Alfred  whispered,  ^  By  playing  at  wrong  times.' 

3Tiss  JV.  Yes,  Alfred,  that  is  the  way.  You  are 
aU  of  you  intemperate  in  your  play  when  you  play 
at  wrong  times.  Tell  me  some  of  the  times  when  it 
is  wrong  to  play  ? 

'  In  Church,'  answered  several. 

3Iiss  W.  Yes ;  there  most  of  all ;  and  yet,  boys, 
how  often  are  you  tempted  to  do  it.  Now,  when 
you  play  in  Church,  do  you  not  know  that  it  is 
wrong  ? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  JV.  At  the  very  moment  that  you  are  pla)^- 
ing — perhaps  twisting  your  books ;  or,  as  I  saw  one 
of  you  doing  lately,  making  your  handkerchief  into  a 
rabbit — does  not  something  whisper  to  you  that  you 
are  doing  wTong  ? 

Again  they  answered,  ^  Yes,  ma'am.' 

Miss  W.  And  what  is  it  that  speaks  to  you  ? 

'  Our  consciences,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Or,  you  might  say,  the  Holy  Spirit.     He 
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then,  speaks  one  thing,  and  your  own  inclinations 
speak  another;  they  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other.     Which  should  you  follow  ? 

Edioard.  The  motions  of  the  Spirit. 

Miss  W,  But  there  are  other  times,  boj^s,  when 
play  becomes  intemperate.  Sometimes,  when  you 
are  coming  to  school,  you  are  full  of  fun,  laughing, 
and  talking.  That  is  not  wrong  ;  but  after  you  get 
into  school,  when  you  begin  your  lessons,  ought  you 
to  let  your  fun  then  get  the  better  of  you  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,  we  ought  to  stop  then,'  said  Alfred  ; 
and  while  he  spoke  he  blushed,  for  it  was  but  a 
minute  before  that  he  had  been  balancing  his  book, 
and  let  it  fall. 

Miss  Walton  continued  :  *  At  your  work,  too,  is  it 
right  to  play  V 

'  No,  ma'am,'  answered  several. 

Miss  W.  Then  if  you  play  in  Church,  or  at  school, 
during  your  lessons,  or  at  work,  or  any  time  when 
you  ought  to  be  serious,  what  does  your  play  be- 
come? 

'  Intemperate,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Play  may  also  be  intemperate,  when  you 
become  so  wild  and  thoughtless  that  you  hardly  know 
what  you  say  or  do,  and  if  any  one  speaks  to  you, 
perhaps  you  pay  no  attention.  How  Avas  it  when  Miss 
Tule  came  into  the  school  on  Friday  afternoon  with 
some  of  you?  ^  You  may  well  look  ashamed,  httle 
boys,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  '  for  you  know  you  were 
so  noisy  that  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  make 
you  attend  at  all.  But  is  any  sort  of  intemperance 
right,  boys?' 

^No,  ma'am,'  they  all  answered. 

^  It  is  not  because  I  don't  like  to  see  you  play, 
boys,  is  it,  that  I  have  mentioned  this  ?'  asked  Miss 
Walton. 

'  No,  ma'am,  that  I  am  sure  it  isn't,'  said  several  j 
^  for  you  always  like  to  see  us  play.' 

u 
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^  Not  quite  always,'  replied  ^liss  Walton,  smiling ; 
*  at  proper  times  I  very  much  like  to  see  you  enjoy 
yourselves,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  intemperate 
in  your  play,  because  that  is  wrong,  and  will  lead  to 
greater  evils.  And  now,  during  Lent,  can  you  do 
nothing  to  cure  yourselves  of  intemperance  in 
play  V 

'  Do  you  mean  by  not  always  playing  when  we 
might  f  asked  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Charley.  It  might,  and  would,  I 
think,  be  a  very  good  way  for  some  of  you,  to  subdue 
the  flesh  :  if  you  would  deny  yourselves  in  a  little 
lawful  play,  it  would  be  a  help  to  you  against  in- 
temperance in  play  at  any  time.  And  as  I  said 
about  little  Arthur,  if  you  do  even  this  trifling  thing 
in  a  right  spirit,  do  it  as  a  service  to  God,  He  will 
bless  you  and  strengthen  you  always  to  obey  His 
Godly  motions.  But  whatever  you  do,  remember  to 
do  it  to  God.     How  do  we  finish  the  Collect  ? 

Aiidreiv.  '  To  Thy  honour  and  glory,  who  livest 
and  reignest  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
one  God,  world  without  end.' 

Miss  W.  This  is  the  end  for  vvhich  we  should  follow 
after  holiness.  The  glory  and  honour  of  God  who 
made  us,  redeemed  us,  and  strengthens  us.  And  re- 
member, boys,  no  self-denial,  or  abstinence,  will  do 
you  any  good,  unless  it  is  done  in  humility,  and  as  a 
means  to  enable  you  to  do — what  ? 

Several.  Obey  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  And  this  you  must  endeavour  to  do  in 
^  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  God.'  That  any  thing  we  can  do,  should 
be  to  His  Glory,  is  a  great  mystery ;  but  He 
allows  us  to  think  that  it  may  be  so,  and  this 
should  make  us  try  more  earnestly  to  live  in  true 
holiness.  After  speaking  of  God  the  Son  fasting 
for  our  sakes,  as  man,  the  Church  leads  us  at  the 
end  of  the  Collect  to  think  of  Him  as — what  I 
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Edward,  One  ^  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost; 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  we  turn  from  contemplating  Him 
subduing  the  flesh — how  ? 

Alfred.  By  fasting  in  the  wilderness. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  suffering  and  fighting  against 
spiritual  enemies  as  man.  We  turn  from  this  view 
of  Him,  to  contemplate  Him — where  ? 

Edward.  Living  and  reigning  Svith  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Miss  W.  N^ow,  He  who  fasted  for  our  sakes,  is  in 
glory ;  but  will  He  forget  us,  who  have  still  to  fight, 
and  watch,  and  pray  ? 

Charley.  No,  ma'am.  He  looks  doAvn  upon  us, 
and  hears  us  when  w^e  pray  to  Him. 

Miss  W.  This  is  what  I  want  you  to  remember — 
that  in  your  most  trifling  endeavours  to  follow  Kim, 
by  denying  yourselves,  or  by  listening  to,  and  obey- 
ing the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  looks  down 
upon  you  in  love  ;  and  having  been  Himself  tempted, 
will  succour  you  when  you  are  tempted ;  only  do  all 
to  His  honour  and  glory,  and  pray  to  Him  for  grace 
to  follow  His  blessed  example. 

Miss  Walton  rose  when  she  had  said  this,  and 
stopped  the  lessons  of  the  other  classes.  They 
were  soon  all  an^anged  in  order  to  walk  down  to 
Church.  The  little  children  went  first,  then  the 
girls,  and  the  boys  behind.  The  first  class,  who 
walked  last  of  all,  were  apt  to  forget  themselves, 
and  walk  irregularl)^,  and  to  play  more  than  Miss 
Yv^alton  liked,  while  she  was  attending  to  the  younger 
children.  Slie  had  not  mentioned  this  particular 
expanpie  to  them  of  intemperate  play,  but  it  seemed 
to-day  as  if  their  own  consciences  told  them  that  it 
was  an  instance,  for  there  was  no  nonsense  g-oincr  on 
amongst  them.  jNliss  Walton  kept  an  eye  upon 
them,  expecting  to  have  to  speak  to  one  or  other 
as  she  usually  had,  but  to-day  they  were  all  quiet. 
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Even  Charley  walked  steadily ;  and  Edward,  who 
generally  seemed  to  think  himself  too  big  a  boy  to 
keep  in  the  ranks,  took  his  place,  and  stood  quietly 
till  the  procession  started. 

It  is  well  when  boys  act  upon  the  lesson  they 
have  just  been  taught,  the  very  first  opportunity 
they  have,  let  it  be  ever  so  trifling  a  one.  Unless 
they  do,  it  is  most  probable  they  will  not  act  at  all. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN    ILLUSTRATION    OF   THE    COLLECTS; 

OR  A  TEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

0ttonXi  ^antral)  in  ^tnt 

COLLECT. 

Abnighty  God,  who  seest  that  we  have  no  poiver  of 
ourselves  to  help  ourselves ;  Keep  us  both  outwardly 
in  our  bodies,  and  inwardly  in  our  souls  ;  that  we  may 
be  defended  from  all  adversities  which  may  happen 
to  the  body,  and  from  all  evil  thoughts  which  may 
assault  and  hwt  the  soul,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

*  Indeed,  I  fear  it  must  be  so,'  said  Miss  Walton,  in 
a  tone  of  sadness,  replying  to  some  remark  her  bro- 
ther had  just  made  to  her.  ^It  is  very  grievous,'  she 
continued ;  '  but  for  the  sake  of  the  other  boys,  I 
suppose  it  must  be.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Mr  Walton ;  ^  we  have  now  given 
him  a  long  trial.  He  has  had  the  same  advantages 
as  the  other  boys,  he  has  been  taught  his  duties, 
been  punished  for  his  faults,  and  encouraged  when 
he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  do  better ;  I  think  we 
have  done  every  thing  we  could  for  him,  and  yet  all 
seems  in  vain.' 

'  It  does,  indeed,  appear  so,'  again  said  Miss  Wal- 
ton ;  '  and  now,  painful  as  it  is  to  me  to  lose  any  of 
my  boys,  I  see  he  must  be  expelled.  Perhaps  that 
may  rouse  him  to  serious  thought,  which  nothing  else 
has  done.' 

My  readers,  I  dare  say,  have  guessed  of  whom 
Mr  and  Miss  Walton  were  speaking. 

No.  20.  u  , 
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It  is  a  sad  story  I  have  now  to  tell  of  Henry 
North.  We  cannot,  however,  but  be  prepared  for 
evil  tidings  of  him,  for  we  have  seen  him  committing 
fault  after  fault  without  repentance.  We  have  seen 
that  neither  punishment  nor  kindness  would  bring 
him  to  confession,  and  we  remember  that  Mr 
Walton  had  said,  that  for  the  next  offence  he  must 
be  expelled  from  the  school.  And  now  the  time  had 
come. 

For  many  years  Henry  had  been  at  the  Forley 
school.  Instruction  had  been  given  to  him,  and 
every  thing  done  to  induce  him  to  amend  his  ways, 
but  he  would  not. 

Although  the  oldest  boy  in  the  school,  he  was  con- 
tinually doing  wrong  himself,  and  leading,  or  trying 
to  lead,  others  to  do  the  same.  He  broke  the  rules 
of  the  school,  was  inattentive  over  his  lessons,  he 
seldom  or  never  answered  questions,  and  always 
repeated  the  Collect  more  or  less  imperfectly.  His 
word  was  not  in  the  least  to  be  depended  upon ;  nor 
his  obedience  when  out  of  sight.  Altogether,  he  was 
gaining  no  good  himself,  while  he  was  doing  harm  to 
others. 

It  was  this  which  now  decided  Mr  Walton,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  expel  him  from  the  school.  And 
when  my  readers  hear  how  wilfully  he  had  again 
chosen  the  evil  and  refused  the  good,  they  will,  I 
hope,  take  warning  from  him,  and  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  words  of  counsel  and  instruction  given  to 
them  by  their  clergyman  or  teacher. 

A  party  of  boys  were  coming  slowly  along  the 
road  on  their  way  to  the  afternoon  school,  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent.  It  was  one  of  those  early 
spring  days,  which  sometimes  show  themselves  even 
in  February.  The  sun  was  shining,  and  the  birds 
were  singing,  while  it  seemed  as  if  winter  were  really 
gone,  and  the  soft  spring  had  taken  its  place.  There 
was  something  in  the  day  which  made  the  boys  walk 
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slowly,  stopping  now  and  then  to  look  at  the  hedges, 
as  if  they  expected  to  see  them  showing  signs  of  life ; 
or  peering  among  the  grass  in  the  sunny  nooks,  almost 
with  the  hope  of  finding  the  first  primrose  of  the  year. 

^  How  I  wish  we  could  take  a  walk  instead  of 
going  to  school,'  cried  Alfred.  '  I  think  JMiss  Walton 
would  take  us  a  walk  if  only  she  knew  how  pleasant 
it  was,'  he  continued.      ^  WiU  you  ask  her,  Francis  V 

'I  don't  like  to,'  he  replied.  ^I  think  she  isn't 
well,  she  looked  so  pale  this  morning.' 

^  Then  a  walk  would  do  her  good,'  suggested  Fred, 
^  it  would  tire  her  less  than  teaching.' 

^  Well,'  said  Henry,  '  I  say  it's  a  shame  of  her  to 
expect  us  to  go  to  school  such  a  day  as  this.  Let  us 
all  stay  away  together ;  IMr  Walton  can't  punish  us 
then,  and  we  will  take  a  long  walli:.' 

^Indeed,  /  shan't  go  a  walk,'  retiu-ned  ^^ifred, 
^  unless  Miss  Walton  gives  us  leave.' 

^  Nor  I !  nor  I !'  said  Andrew  and  Fred. 

^  The  more  fools  you,'  replied  Henry,  vexed.  '  I 
won't  ask  leave,  whatever  you  choose  to  do,  it  looks 
so  soft.  Sam,  won  t  you  come  a  walk  without  asking 
Mss  Walton's  leave  ?' 

'  I  should  like  to,'  he  replied ;  ^  but  you  know  she 
would  veo"  if  we  stayed  from  school  without  leave.' 

^  I  know  she  has  no  need  to  vex  about  it,'  returned 
Henry ;  ^  I  think  we  are  old  enough  to  do  as  we  like 
about  going  to  school.' 

This  argument  continued  until  they  reached  the 
corner  of  the  street,  where  stood  Jim  Elford  and 
Ned  Mason,  whom  my  readers  have  heard  of  once 
before.  Henry  instantly  proposed  to  them  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  long  walk,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  persuade  the  rest  of  the 
boys  to  go,  but  that  they  were  afraid  of  !Miss  Walton, 
and  durst  not.  Again  an  argument  followed,  and 
this  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Sam,  and,  alas  !  Francis 
also,  were  prevailed  upon  to  go,  as  well  as  one  or 
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two  of  the  second-class  boys.  Fred,  Andrew,  Char- 
ley, and  Alfred,  however,  continued  firm  in  their 
refusal.  The  parties,  therefore,  separated  :  one  set- 
ting off  walking  at  a  brisk  pace,  to  avoid  meeting  any 
of  the  teachers,  while  the  others  continued  to  wend 
their  way  slowly  towards  the  school. 

'  I  wish  Francis  would  not  go  with  those  boys,' 
said  Alfred.  '  I  know  he  will  vex  about  it  afterwards  ; 
but  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  come  along  with  us.' 

Alfred  was  right.  Francis's  irresolution  often 
made  him  yield  to  others,  and  act  in  a  way  his  con- 
science told  him  was  wrong,  and  half  an  hour  after- 
wards he  would,  as  Alfred  said,  *  vex,'  or  be  sorry, 
about  it.  In  this  instance  he  had  proceeded  but  a 
very  little  way  when  he  felt  so  unhappy  that  he 
wished  most  heartily  that  he  had  gone  to  school  as 
usual;  yet  he  had  not  courage  enough  to  leave  the 
party.  This  feehng  made  him  pettish  and  cross, 
until,  at  length,  his  companions  said  they  would 
rather  be  without  him ;  he  had  better  go  back,  if 
every  thing  displeased  him  so  much.  Glad  of  any 
excuse  to  return,  he  instantly  replied,  '  Then  I  will,' 
and  began  to  retrace  his  steps. 

The  other  party  had  in  the  meantime  reached  the 
school,  and  Miss  Walton  inquired  where  the  missing 
boys  were :  but  no  one  answered  her.  She  saw  at 
once  that  there  was  something  wrong,  which  the 
boys  did  not  like  to  tell.  She  would  not  force 
them  to  speak,  respecting  too  much  the  feeling  that 
made  them  silent,  she  therefore  refrained  from  ask- 
ing any  more  questions. 

'  Well,  boys,'  she  said,  '  I  see  there  is  something 
amiss  which  you  do  not  like  to  tell.  I  shall  hear  the 
truth  some  other  way.  I  will  not  force  you  to  bear 
witness  against  your  school-fellows.  But  now,'  she 
continued,  '  the  afternoon  is  so  lovely,  I  am  going  to 
propose  a  walk  instead  of  lessons.  What  do  you 
say?' 
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*  Oh,  yes,  yes !'  they  cried  out ;  ^  it  is  just  what 
we  were  wishing  for.' 

^  And  now  you  shall  have  your  wish,'  she  answered, 
smiling ;  ^  Mr  Walton  has  gone  to  see  Farmer  Brook, 
and  he  asked  me  to  meet  him  as  he  returned.  The 
maidens  are  w^aiting  on  the  Ilsham  road,  so  we  will 
start  directly.' 

We  must,  however,  leave  this  happy  party,  and 
follow  Henry  and  his  companions.  After  Francis 
left  them,  they  slackened  their  pace,  being  now  a 
mile  from  the  village,  and  Henry  thinking  there  was 
no  more  danger  of  detection.  They  seemed  very 
merry,  and  laughed  and  talked  as  they  went  along. 
At  length  Jim  proposed  that  they  should  go  on  to 
Ilsham,  a  town  about  four  miles  from  Forley.  ^I 
have  a  cousin  there,'  he  said,  ^  and  he  will  give  us 
some  tea.'  Henry  agreed,  but  Samuel  and  one  or 
two  others  objected,  saying  they  should  not  be  back 
in  time  for  Church. 

^ Never  mind  that,'  said  Ned;  *^ can't  you  stay 
away  from  service  as  well  as  from  school  ?' 

^  No,'  said  Sam,  '  I  shan't  do  that.  Father  would 
give  it  me  if  he  knew  I  had  not  gone  to  school,  and 
he'll  find  me  out  if  I  don't  go  to  Church  either,  so  I 
shall  say  good-bye  to  you  all.' 

No  one  opposing  him  further,  he  and  the  second- 
class  boys  turned  homeward.  They  had  hardly  done 
so,  when  Mr  Walton,  coming  out  of  Farmer  Brook's 
gate,  just  lit  upon  Henry  and  his  two  companions. 

'  Where  are  you  going  to,  Henry,  at  school-time  V 
he  asked. 

'  I  am  going  to  Ilsham,'  he  replied,  quickly. 
*  Grandfather  sent  me.' 

There  was  something  in  Henry's  manner  which 
made  Mr  Walton  at  once  suspect  that  he  was  not 
telling  the  truth.  ^  Take  care  what  you  say, 
Henry,'  was  Mr  W^alton's  reply.  '  Is  that  account 
truer 
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^  Yes,  Sir,  it  is,'  he  again  replied. 

^  Then  you  have  asked  leave  to  be  away  from 
school  ?'  said  Mr  Walton. 

'  I  told  Andrew  to  ask  for  me,'  he  answered. 

*  If  you  have  told  me  the  truth,  it  is  all  right,' 
returned  Mr  Walton  ;  ^I  hope  you  have,  Henry;' 
then  he  pursued  his  way,  while  Henry  and  his  com- 
panions continued  their  walk. 

^How  vexing  just  to  meet  Mr  Walton  then,' 
was  Henry's  first  exclamation,  when  he  was  fairly 
out  of  hearing.     '  I'll  be  bound  he'll  find  all  out.' 

'  Nay,  he'll  never  think  about  it  again,  I  dare 
say,'  replied  the  other  two,  *  and  if  he  does,  why  you 
must  brave  it,  that's  all.' 

When  they  arrived  at  Ilsham,  Jim's  cousin  wel- 
comed them  very  heartily,  and  they  were  soon  all 
seated  round  a  comfortable  fire,  enjoying  their  tea. 

Time  went  by,  and  still  they  sat ;  the  Ilsham 
church  bells  called  them  to  prayer,  but  they  heeded 
them  not,  continuing  to  amuse  themselves  with  idle 
talk.  After  a  while  they  were  joined  by  some 
neighbours  ;  then  beer  was  sent  for  to  enliven  them, 
and  at  length  a  pack  of  cards  was  produced,  and 
they  all  sat  down  to  play.  Now  Henry's  father  had 
frequently  forbidden  him  to  indulge  in  so  dangerous 
an  amusement,  and  he  knew  well  it  was  no  seemly 
employment  for  Sunday  ;  he  was  not,  however,  in  any 
mind  to  be  restrained  just  then,  and  he  therefore  took 
his  seat,  and  was  soon  engrossed  in  the  game.  Hour 
after  hour  flew  by,  while  he  regarded  it  not,  but  with 
a  flushed  face  and  excited  manner  continued  to  play. 

At  length  the  clock  struck  one,  and  starting  from 
his  seat,  Ned  cried  out  that  he  must  go.  Even  then 
Henry  was  unwilling  to  move,  but  finding  the  other 
two  were  determined,  he  yielded,  and  they  started 
on  their  return  home.  The  excitement  being  now 
over,  and  the  night  air  having  somewhat  cooled 
Hem-y's  heated  brow,  he  began  to  think  of  the  con- 
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sequence  of  his  actions  with  no  very  pleasant  feelings. 
He  was  afraid  to  go  home  that  night,  and  on  leaving 
his  companions,  when  they  had  reached  Forley,  he 
sought  an  empty  shed,  which  was  near  his  home, 
and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

Surely  no  one  wiU  now  wonder  at  the  decision  to 
which  Mr  and  jVIiss  Walton  had  come  with  respect 
to  Henry. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  passed  between 
him  and  his  father,  except  to  say  that  Henry  tried 
by  one  falsehood  after  another  to  excuse  himself. 
We  ^nll  pass  rather  to  the  following  Sunday,  for 
though  the  scene  of  his  expulsion  was  painful,  it 
may  be  a  useful  warning  to  some  of  my  readers. 

The  school  was  very  fuU  that  morning,  and  there 
was  a  buzzing  sound  of  many  voices  as  Mr  and 
Miss  Walton  approached  the  door ;  their  entrance, 
however,  was  a  signal  for  silence,  and  when  they  had 
reached  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  all  was  perfectly 
still.  Both  Mr  Walton  and  his  sister  looked  very 
grave,  and  did  not  speak  in  their  usual  cheerful 
manner  to  the  children.  They  looked  round  the 
room  as  if  to  see  who  were  present,  and  many  a 
wistftd  glance  passed  between  both  boys  and  girls, 
as  they  noticed  Mr  Walton's  sad  but  severe  coun- 
tenance. The  consciences  of  some  of  the  boys  per- 
haps told  them  what  was  the  matter  ;  but  he  who 
was  most  guilty  looked  quite  unmoved. 

At  length  the  door  being  locked,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren seated  in  silence,  Mr  Walton  said,  in  a  low, 
grave  voice,  ^  Henry  North,  stand  up.' 

At  first  he  seemed  inclined  to  disobey,  but  v/hen 
he  saw  Mr  Walton's  stern  countenance,  he  rose. 
All  eyes  were  instantly  upon  him,  and  though  he 
tried  to  look  hardened,  he  turned  pale,  and  trembled. 

Mr  Walton  again  spoke :  '  Henry,'  he  said,  ^  you 
are  the  oldest  boy  in  the  school.  You  know  the 
rules  of  my  school ;  you  have  long  been  taught  your 
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duties  here,  and  yet  you  have  broken  my  rules,  and 
been  guilty  of  most  sinful  and  disgraceful  conduct. 
Do  you  remember  that  I  said  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
I  would  punish  you  no  more,  that  for  your  next 
offence  I  must  expel  you  from  the  school  ?  Can  you 
give  me  any  reason  why  I  should  not  do  so  now  T 

Henrv  ansAvered,  '  Others  went  walking  as  well 
as  1.' 

^  It  is  no  concern  of  yours  what  others  did,'  re- 
plied Mr  Walton,  sternly,  '  you  have  but  to  answer 
for  yourself.  You  know  that  it  was  my  rule  that 
you  should  ask  leave  before  staying  away  from 
school ;  you  disobeyed  that  rule,  and  tempted  others 
to  do  the  same,  and  then  told  a  lie  about  it.' 

Henry  was  here  going  to  speak,  but  Mr  Walton 
woidd  not  allow  him  until  he  had  finished  what  he 
had  to  say.  '  Your  fault,'  he  continued,  ^  has  been 
greater  than  merely  breaking  my  rules.  I  met  you, 
and  asked  you  where  you  were  going,  and  you  told 
me  another  deliberate,  wilful  lie,  saying,  your  grand- 
father had  sent  you  ;  and  when  I  warned  you  to  take 
care  what  you  were  saying,  you  persisted  in  false- 
hood; you  then  pursued  your  walk  in  company 
with  those  I  have  often  warned  you  against ;  you 
neglected  the  worship  of  God,  and  spent  your  whole 
evening  in  drinking  and  playing  at  cards,  knowing 
that  you  were  disobeying  your  father's  repeated 
command.  In  this  way  you  spent  your  whole  Sun- 
day evening,  and  even  went  far  into  the  night,  and 
at  last,  afraid  of  appearing  at  home,  you  slept,  if 
you  were  not  afraid  to  sleep  with  such  sin  upon 
you,  in  a  shed.  Now,  Henry,  you  may  speak,  if 
you  have  any  thing  to  say  which  can  at  all  excuse 
you.' 

But  now  Henry  had  no  wish  to  speak.  He  saw 
Mr  Walton  knew  all,  though  he  could  not  quite 
tell  how,  and  feeling  that  any  more  falsehood  would 
be  useless,  he  was  silent. 
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After  waiting  awhile,  Mr  Walton  continued? 
^  By  your  silence,  you  acknowledge  all  that  I  say  to 
be  true.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  acknowledge  it 
with  sorrow  instead  of  silence.  I  might  then,  per- 
haps, still  refrain  from  finally  expelling  you.  Are 
you  willing,  Henry,  to  confess  your  faults  f 

Mr  Walton  stopped  again,  but  not  one  word 
would  Henry  speak.  Mr  Walton  therefore  con- 
tinued, '  You  do  not  answer  me,  Henry ;  if  you 
will  not  confess,  there  is  no  help  for  you;  I  am 
grieved  to  do  it,  but  I  must  expel  you ;  yet  once 
more  I  will  warn  you,  that  the  way  you  are  choosing 
will  end  in  misery,  and  that  the  further  you  go  in 
it  the  harder  will  it  be  for  you  to  retrace  your  steps. 
Stop  and  turn  before  you  go  too  far.'  Then,  after  a 
little  pause,  he  said,  '  Henry  North,  take  your  cap 
and  leave  the  school,  I  expel  you  from  am.ong  us.' 

Not  one  word  did  Henry  utter,  but  with  his  lips 
compressed,  and  his  face  pale,  in  an  agitated  manner, 
he  took  his  cap,  which  lay  near  him,  and  not  ven- 
turing to  raise  his  eyes,  he  left  the  school  for  ever. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  when  the  door  closed  upon 
him.  The  children  looked  at  each  other,  but  none 
dared  speak,  and  those  boys  who  had  partly  shared 
in  Henry's  fault,  looked  down,  while  all  listened 
breathlessly  to  what  Mr  Walton  would  say  next. 

'  Children,'  he  said,  '  it  is  most  painful  to  me  to 
expel  Henry  ;  but  I  have  done  it,  not  only  as  a 
punishment  to  him,  but  for  your  sakes  also.  Will 
you  take  warning  from  him?  Some  of  you,  who 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  break  through  my  rule, 
and  indulge  your  own.  wishes,  might  have  been  led 
on  to  the  same  sin.  A  single  sinful  thought,  yes, 
even  a  thought,  children,  will  often  lead  to  fearful 
sin.  It  was  but  a  thought  or  wish  (not  in  itself 
wrong,  but  becoming  so,  because  indulged  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  command  of  those  placed  over  him) 
that  first  tempted  Henry  to  disobey ;  and  what  did 
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it  lead  him  to  ?  Watch,  then,  even  your  thoughts, 
boys,  and  let  not  evil  get  admittance,  for  you  know- 
not  what  will  follow.  Simple  unquestioning  obe- 
dience is  your  safeguard  while  you  are  under 
authorit}'^ ;  if  you  allow  thoughts  of  discontent,  or 
wishes  for  freedom,  to  get  possession  of  your  hearts, 
you  will  soon  find  that  you  are  led  on  to  disobedient 
actions,  to  stubbornness  and  rebellion.  Yield  a  willing 
obedience,  boys,  and  then  you  wiU  not  think  it  hard 
to  obey.' 

Mr  Walton  then  punished  the  other  truant  boys 
by  making  them  give  up  three  attendance  tickets, 
the  usual  penalty  for  absence  without  leave,  and 
then,  followed  by  his  own  class,  he  left  the  school  for 
his  house,  while  Miss  Walton  commenced  the  lesson 
with  the  boys.  There  was  a  grave  sadness  about  her 
manner  which  they  all  seemed  to  feel,  showing  their 
sympathy  with  her  feelings,  by  their  subdued  at- 
tention. 

'  There  is  only  time,  boys,  for  a  short  lesson,' 
she  said.  ^  We  have  had  such  a  painful  interruption 
this  morning.     Edw^ard,  you  say  the  Collect  first. 

He  stood  up,  and  repeated,  *  Almighty  God,  who 
seest  that  we  have  no  powder  of  ourselves  to  help 
ourselves  ;  Keep  us  both  outwardly  in  our  bodies,  and 
inwardly  in  our  souls ;  that  we  may  be  defended 
from  all  adversities  which  may  happen  to  the  body, 
and  from  all  evil  thoughts  which  may  assault  and 
hurt  the  soul,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen.' 

'  What  do  w^e  say  Almighty  God  sees  V  asked  Miss 
Walton. 

Alfred.  '  That  we  have  no  power  of  ourselves  to 
help  ourselves.' 

Miss  W,  Why  have  we  not  power  to  help  our- 
selves ? 

Charley.  Because  we  are  weak. 

Miss  JV.  And  our  weakness,  we  say,  is  seen  by 
v/hom  ? 

10 
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Several.  By  Almighty  God.  , 

Miss  IV.  That  God  sees  our  weakness  is  both  our 
comfort  and  our  shame.  Why  should  we  be  ashamed 
of  it? 

Edioard.  We  should  be  ashamed  of  God  seeing 
the  weakness  which  makes  us  do  wronof. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  we  fall  into  sin  because  we  have 
not  power  of  ourselves  to  stand  upright;  but  we 
should  be  ashamed  of  our  fall,  because  we  might 
have  stood,  not  in  our  own  strength,  but  in  whose  % 

Several.  In  the  strength  of  God. 

Miss  W,  Why,  then,  is  God's  knowledge  of  our 
weakness,  our  comfort  as  well  as  our  shame  ? 

Francis.  Because  He,  seeing  our  weakness,  will 
help  us. 

Miss  W.  Exactly  so.  He  sees  '  that  we  have  no 
power  of  ourselves  to  help  ourselves,'  therefore  He 
will  help  us,  and  this  is  our  comfort.  Therefore  we 
pray  to  Him  to  keep  both — % 

^  Body  and  soul,'  answered  several. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  Jehoshaphat's  prayer  when  a 
host  of  enemies  came  against  him.  (2  Chronicles, 
XX.  12.) 

Samuel.  '  O  our  God,  wilt  Thou  not  judge  them  ? 
for  we  have  no  might  against  this  great  company  that 
Cometh  against  us ;  neither  know  we  what  to  do  :  but 
our  eyes  ai^e  upon  Thee^ 

Miss  W.  Now  read  the  15th  verse. 

David.  '  Be  not  afraid,  nor  dismayed  by  reason  of 
this  great  multitude ;  for  the  battle  is  not  your's,  but 

God's: 

Miss  W.  They  had  no  power  of  themselves  to  help 
themselves,  but  what  was  their  comfort  ? 

Charley.  God  would  help  them — the  battle  was 
His. 

Miss  W.  So  it  must  be  with  us.  We  may  be  com- 
forted, because  God  knows  our  weakness,  and  will  help 
us.     Look  at  what  He  says  Himself  in  Hosea,  xiii.  9. 
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Edgar,  '  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself;  but 
in  Me  is  thy  help.' 

Miss  W.  Again,  what  did  our  Saviour  say,  when 
speaking  of  us  as  branches  of  Himself,  the  Vine  f 

George.  ^Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  (St. 
elohn,  XV.  5.) 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  pray  God  to  keep  our 
bodies  from? 

AIL   'All  adversities  which  may  happen  to  them.' 

Miss  \V.  AVhat  is  meant  by  keep  us  '  outwardly 
in  our  bodies?'  What  sort  of  things  hurt  our 
bodies  ? 

Edward.  Sickness  and  accident. 

Miss  W.  Can  we  see  that  these  things  hurt  us  ? 

Alfred.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  They  are,  then,  outward  dangers,  and 
hurt  our  bodies — how  ? 

'  Outwardly,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  What  outward  dangers  do  we  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  in  the  Litany  ? 

Erancis.  '  From  lightning  and  tempest ;  fi'om 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine ;  from  battle  and  mur- 
der, and  from  sudden  death.' 

Miss  W.  But  are  the  things  which  hurt  our  souls 
as  outward  and  visible  ? 

Edicard.  No  ;  we  pray  to  be  kept  '  inwardly  in  our 
souls.' 

Miss  W.  The  things  which  hurt  our  souls  are  not 
sickness  and  sorrow  :  the  evils  are  more  hidden, 
and  we  must  be  inwardly  preserved  from  them. 
What  did  our  Saviour  say  defiled  a  man  ? 

George.  'Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
defileth  a  man  ;  but  that  which  corneth  out  of  the  inouthy 
this  defileth  a  man.'     (St.  Matt.  xv.  11.) 

Miss  W.  How  did  He  afterwards  explain  Him- 
self? 

George.  '  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts^ 
murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness. 
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blasphemies  :  these  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man, 
(Verses  19,  20.) 

Miss  W.  What  is  the  one  evil  mentioned  in  the 
Collect  as  hurting  our  souls  ? 

All.  '  Evil  thoughts.' 

Miss  W.  Which  we  say — 

*  Assault  and  hurt  the  soul/  continued  the  boys. 

3Iiss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  assault  ? 

F'rancis.  Attack. 

Miss  W.  And  we  pray  to  be  defended  from  the 
assault  of  evil  thoughts.  Where  does  our  Saviour 
say  they  come  from  % 

Andreiu.  '  The  heart.' 

Miss  W.  And  can  they  be  in  the  heart  without 
hurting  us  ? 

Edward.  No,  they  defile  a  man. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  they  are  the  first  thing  our  Saviour 
mentions  as  coming  from  the  heart,  and  defiling  a 
man.  If  we  are  not  to  be  hurt  by  them,  they  must 
be  taken  from  out  of — what  ? 

Fred.  Our  hearts. 

Miss  W.  AVhat  do  you  always  pray  when  you  go 
into  Church  before  service  begins  ? 

Several.  '  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  om'  hearts  by 
the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  the  evil  lies  inwardly  in  our  hearts, 
therefore  we  must  pray  to  be  kept — how? 

'■  Inwardly  in  our  souls,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Let  us  now  see  how  evil  thoughts 
assaulting  us,  hurt  us.  The  evil  thought  coming 
from  the  heart,  what  has  it  already  done  ? 

'  Defiled  the  heai't,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  But,  further,  if  the  evil  thought  is  in- 
dulged, does  the  heart  become  more  defiled  ? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  And  does  an  evil  thought  indulged, 
generally  end  there  % 

'  Mr  Walton  said  it  often  led  on  to  sin,'  said  Charley. 

13 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  Charley,  and  then  our  souls  are 
more  than  ever  hurt.  Tell  me,  Francis  and  Samuel, 
what  persuaded  you  to  go  walking  last  Sunday  after- 
noon? 

Samuel  did  not  answer,  but  Francis  replied,  *  They 
said  it  was  a  shame  of  you  to  expect  us  to  go  to 
school  on  such  a  lovely  day.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  it  was  not  wrong  to  wish  to  walk, 
was  it  ? '  asked  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  No,  Alfred,  it  was  not ;  but  it  was  wi'ong 
to  tliink  that  it  was  a  shame  of  us  to  expect  you  to 
come  to  school.     Was  it  not,  Francis  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  think  so  now,'  he  replied ;  ^  but 
when  they  put  it  mto  my  head,  then  I  thought  it 
was  a  shame.' 

Miss  W.  It  was  an  evil  thought  of  discontent, 
Francis,  and  I  am  glad  it  did  not  come  from  your 
own  mind  first ;  but  you  see  how  willing  your  heart 
was  to  receive  the  evil  thought,  and  take  it  for  your 
own.  Now,  if  when  the  thought  assaulted  you,  you 
had  put  it  away  as  evil,  would  it  then  have  hurt 
you? 

^  I  suppose  not,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W.  No ;  you  might  have  prevented  its  hurt- 
ing you,  by  refusing  it  admittance  into  your  own  heart. 
But  you  did  not  do  this,  and  your  soul  was  hurt  by 
it.     Did  the  evil  stop  there  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  Francis  again  replied ;  ^  when  that 
thought  got  into  my  mind,  I  consented  to  go.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  evil  thought  led  you  on  to  wrong 
action,  which  is,  indeed,  generally  the  end  of  evil 
thoughts.  They  will  lead  you  either  to  evil  words, 
or  evil  actions.  Before  saying  angry  words,  what 
sort  of  thoughts  have  you  ? 

'  Angry  thoughts,'  rej^lied  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  And  they  are  evil.  Again,  before  doing 
an  impure  action,  what  sort  of  thoughts  have  you  ? 

Charley.  Impure  thoughts. 

14 
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Miss  W.  But  the  angry  words,  or  the  impure 
action,  would  not  follow  the  evil  thoughts  if  you 
resisted  them.  It  is  by  indulging  them  that  they 
lead  on  to  more  sin.  But  even  without  going  on  to 
action,  what  do  evil  thoughts  do  ? 

Alfred.  They  hurt  our  souls. 

Miss  W.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  examples.  We 
win  take,  first,  thoughts  of  pride.  What  is  it 
that  sometimes  prevents  your  acknowledging  your 
faults  ? 

^  You  tell  us  that  it  is  pride,'  answered 
Charley. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  I  do.  You  feel  in  yourselves  that 
you  have  done  wrong,  but  you  don't  like  to  say  it, 
because  that  would  be  humbling  yourselves ;  which 
pride  won't  allow  you  to  do.  Now,  that  pride  is 
merely  a —  ? 

^  Thought,'  answered  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  proud  thought  comes,  *  I 
won't  lower  myself  by  saying  that  I  have  done 
wrong,'  and  therefore,  though  you  know  that  you 
are  to  blame,  you  cover  your  sin.  Is  it  not  so, 
bovs  ? 

Edward  answered  in  a  low  tone,  *  Yes,  ma'am,  I 
suppose  it  is.'  Edward  knew  from  experience,  for 
he  had  long  battled  against  a  naturally  proud  spirit. 
It  had  cost  him  much  labour,  nor  was  his  work  yet 
done,  but  he  xcas  battling ;  and  while  he  continued  to 
do  so  he  would  improve. 

Miss  Walton  continued :  ^  Are  proud  thoughts 
eviir 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  they  all  answered. 

Miss  W.  With  what  sort  of  a  person  does  God 
say  He  will  dwell  ? 

George.  '  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in 
the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a 
contrite  and  Immhle  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
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humble^  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones.' 
(Isaiah,  Ivii.  15.) 

Miss  W.  And  in  Psalm  cxxxviii.  6,  how  are  we 
told  God  regards  the  proud  ? 

Andrew.  '  For  though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath 
He  respect  unto  the  lowly :  as  for  the  proud,  He  be- 
holdeth  them  afar  off.' 

Miss  W.  What,  then,  do  proud  thoughts  do  to  the 
soul  ? 

Several.  They  hurt  it. 

Miss  W.  Indeed  they  do,  boys  ;  there  is  no  temper 
more  hateM  to  God  than  a  proud  temper.  '  God 
resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the 
humble.'  Pride  is  the  root  of  many,  many  sins,  and 
therefore  I  often  speak  to  you  about  it. 

'  Please,  ma'am,'  said  Alfred,  '  we  didn't  used  to 
know  that  it  was  pride  which  kept  us  from  acknow- 
ledo^ino;  our  faults.' 

Miss  W.  Perhaps  you  did  not ;  and  yet  I  beheve 
if  you  had  thought  seriously  about  it,  you  would 
have  seen  that  it  was  so :  but  I  know  it  is  not  easy 
to  detect  pride ;  and  you  often  think,  or  fancy,  I 
should  say,  that  you  are  showing  only  a  right  spirit 
of  independence,  when  you  are  really  indulging  pride 
which  is  hateful  to  God.  If  you  hope  to  conquer 
pride,  you  must  diligently  watch  against  even  proud 
thoughts,  and  pray  to  God  to  deliver  you  from  them, 
and  from  all  evil  thoughts  which  assault  and  hurt  the 
s6ul.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  example  of  evil 
thoughts  ? 

'  We  can  have  angry  thoughts,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  thoughts  of  anger  you  must  also 
watch  against,  as  well  as  ivords  of  anger.  Thoughts 
of  envy  too,  or  jealousy,  or  discontent,  are  all  evil, 
and  they  '■  assault  and  hurt  the  soul,'  especially  if  they 
are  indulged.  We  may  now  consider  one  way  more 
in  which  our  souls  are  hurt  by  thoughts.  When  you 
are  saying  your  prayers,  or  singing  praises  to  God, 
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or  reading  your  Bibles,  what  ought  you  to  think 
about  ? 

Alfred.  We  ought  to  think  of  the  words  we  are 
saying  or  reading. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  if  any  thoughts  about  your 
-work  or  play  come  into  your  minds  then,  what  sort  of 
thoughts  are  they  ? 

All.  Evil  thoughts. 

Miss  W.  Are  they  evil  in  themselves  ? 

Edward.  No,  they  are  evil  because  they  come 
then. 

Miss  W.  Exactly  so.  Any  thoughts  that  take 
our  minds  off  from  the  worship  of  God  when  we  are 
employed  in  it,  are  evil,  and  from  such  as  these,  too, 
we  must  pray  God  to  defend  us.  For  what  do  they 
do  to  the  soul  ? 

All.  They  hurt  it. 

Miss  W.  YeS;  they  hurt  it,  as  a  wound  or  bruise 
hurts  the  body — they  injure  our  soul's  health,  and 
make  it  weak  against  temptation.  Who  dwells  in 
our  hearts  ? 

Several.  The  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  But  will  He  continue  to  dwell  with  us  if 
we  allow  evil  thoughts  to  fill  our  minds  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  No,  not  if  we  wilfully  indulge  in  them ; 
but  if  we  watch  against  them,  and  pray  earnestly  for 
defence  against  them.  He  mil  continue  to  dwell  with 
us,  and  instead  of  evil  thoughts  He  will  put  good 
thoughts  into  our  minds,  and  make  us  pure  like  the 
blessed  Angels.  Can  we  have  both  evil  and  good 
thoughts  at  the  same  time  ? 

Edward.  No ;  evil  thoughts  will  drive  good  ones 
away. 

Miss  W.  And  o^ood  thouo-hts  will  drive  evil  ones 
away.  Wliat,  then,  is  our  best  guard  against  evil 
thoughts  ? 

'  To  try  and  have  good  ones,'  said  Alfred. 

u  9 
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Miss  W,  Yes,  wlien  you  feel  a  proud  or  angry 
thought  rising  in  your  hearts,  put  it  out  immediately, 
and  begin  to  think  of  Him  who  was  lowly  and  gentle  ; 
so  will  you  find  it  easier  to  keep  the  proud  thought 
down,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pray  to  God  for 
defence  against  it,  and  all  other  evil  thoughts  which 
assault  and  hurt  your  souls. 
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COLLECT. 

¥^e  beseech  Thee,  Almighty  God^  look  upon  the  hearty 
desires  of  Thy  humble  servants ;  and  stretch  forth 
the  right  hand  of  Thy  Majesty,  to  be  our  defence 
against  all  our  enemies ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,     Amen. 

Miss  Walton,  What  sort  of  desires  do  we  ask  God  to 
look  upon  % 

AIL  ^  Hearty  desires.' 

Miss  W,  How  do  we  express  our  desires  to  Him  ? 

Alfred.  By  praying  to  Him. 

Miss  JV,  But  we  do  not  always  express  our  desires ; 
does  God  know  them  when  unexpressed  ? 

Alfred.  Yes,  for  He  can  look  into  our  hearts. 

Miss  W.  And  He  can  grant  our  hearty  desires, 
although  they  are  unuttered,  if  He  sees  it  to  be  for 
our  good.  Such  desires,  then,  as  well  as  those  which 
we  express  in  prayer,  we  ask  Him  to —  ? 

All.  Look  upon. 

Miss    W.    We  will  to-day  speak   of  the  desires 
which  we  express  in  prayer.     When  should  we  say 
that  God  looks  upon  our  desires  ? 
jj^  Edicard.  When  He  hears  our  prayers. 

Miss  W.  And  will  God  hear  prayers  that  are  not 
hearty  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  hearty  V 

Francis.  From  the  heart. 

Miss  W.  God,  then,  will  only  look  upon — what 
sort  of  desires  ? 

No.  21.  V  1 
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Fred,  Desires  that  come  from  the  heart. 

Miss  W,  The  hearty  desires  of  whom  do  we  ask 
God  to  look  upon  ? 

Several.  Of  His  ^  humble  servants/ 

Miss  W.  This  teaches  sometliing  more  about  our 
prayers  besides  that  they  are  to  be  hearty.  With 
what  sort  of  spirit  will  the  humble  approach  God  ? 

Charley.  With  an  humble  spirit. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  draw  near 
to  God  in  such  a  spirit  that  we  can  ask  Him  to  look 
upon,  or  hear  our  desires.  You  shall  give  me  some 
examples  of  those  who  came  to  Jesus,  while  He  was 
upon  earth,  with  hearty  desires,  and  with  an  humble 
spirit.     Can  you  give  me  one  without  help  ? 

After  a  little  thought,  Edward  answered,  ^The 
woman  of  Canaan,  whom  we  read  of  last  Sunday.' 

'  Indeed,  Edward,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  I  think  you 
have  given  me  one  of  the  best  you  could ;  let  us 
look  at  her  conduct.  What  did  she  come  to  Jesus 
to  ask  Him  to  do  ?' 

All.  To  heal  her  daughter. 

Miss  W.  How  did  she  show  her  earnestness  ? 

Francis.  She  cried,  out,  ^  Have  mercy  on^  me,  O 
Lord,  Thou  Son  of  David.' 

Miss  W.  Did  He  listen  to  her  cry  I 

Several.  Not  at  first. 

Miss  W.  And  did  His  seeming  indifference  dis- 
courage her? 

Edward.  No  ;  she  continued  to  cry. 

Miss  W.  She  cried  so  earnestly,  that  what  did  the 
disciples  do  % 

Andrew.  Begged  of  Jesus  to  send  her  away. 

Miss  W.  From  His  answer,  we  judge  that  they 
meant  He  should  first  grant  her  request ;  for  what 
did  He  reply? 

Samuel.  '  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.' 

Miss   W.  After  this,  did  she  persevere  ? 
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Fred,  Yes,  she  came  up  to  Him  and  worsKipped 
Him,  saying,  ^  Lord,  help  me.' 

Miss  W.  And  when  He  seemed  to  rebuff  her  even 
a  third  time,  she  still  pleaded  with  Him.  Of  what 
kind,  then,  was  her  desire  or  prayer  I 

Edw^d.  Hearty,  or  from  the  heart. 

Miss  W.  Now  let  us  see  how  she  showed  her 
humility.  What  did  our  Saviour  answer  the  third 
time? 

Several.  '  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's 
bread,  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs.' 

Miss  W.  What,  then,  did  He  seem  to  compare 
her  to  ? 

Several.  A  dog. 

Miss  W.  It  was  common  among  the  Jews  to  think 
and  speak  of  the  Gentiles  as  dogs,  because  they  were 
heathens ;  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  perhaps,  used  the 
expression  to  show  how  undeserved  it  was  ;  for  He 
knew  what  her  conduct  would  be.  Was  she  angry 
at  this  title  being  given  to  her  ? 

Edward.  No,  she  answered,  '  Truth,  Lord.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  she  felt  and  allowed  her  inferiority 
to  the  Jews.     'What  did  she  show  by  this  ? 

Several.  Her  humility. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  truly,  in  a  most  wonderful  manner. 
Of  what,  then,  is  she  an  example  to  us  ? 

Francis.  Praying  heartily  and  with  humility. 

Miss  W.  The  man  who  brought  his  son  to  be 
healed  after  Jesus'  transfiguration  is  another  example. 
You  can  find  and  read  the  account  at  home,  in  St. 
Mark,  ix.  14-27.  Both  he  and  the  woman  of  Canaan, 
are  examples  to  us  of  the  way  in  which  we  must 
approach  God  in  prayer.  Did  Jesus  grant  their 
desires  ? 

All.  Yes. 

Miss  W.  You  said  awhile  ago,  that  God  would 
not  hear — what  sort  of  prayers? 

Charley.  Prayers  said  without  our  hearts, 
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Miss  W,  Can  you  remember  any  text  which  says 
this  % 

George.  ^  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with 
their  mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips  ;  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  me.  But  in  vain  they  do 
worship  me.'    (St.  Matt.,  xv.  8-9.)  * 

Miss  W,  Do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  know  that 
God  will  hear  our  hearty  desires  ? 

Alfred.  Yes,  for  He  heard  the  prayers  of  all  who 
came  to  Him  when  He  was  upon  earth. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  is  one  chief  ground  of  hope. 
He  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  hearty  and  right 
desires  of  those  who  sought  help  of  Him  while  He 
was  upon  earth.  But  can  you  tell  me  any  direct 
promises  ? 

Edward.  '  He  wall  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that 
fear  Him ;  He  also  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  help 
them.'    (Psalm  cxlv.  19.) 

Miss  \V.  Yes  ;  but  can  none  of  you  remember  the 
promise  that  our  Saviour  gives  in  His  sermon  on  the 
mount  ? 

David.  ^  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.'    (St.  Matt.  vii.  7.) 

Miss  W.  How,  then,  must  we  express  our  desires 
to  Him  ? 

Several  Heartily,  and  with  humility. 

Miss  W.  Such  desires  as  these  we  ask  God  in  the 
Collect  to— ? 

'  Look  upon,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Can  we  by  any  outward  means  show  our 
humility  ?  In  what  posture  does  the  Church  teach 
us  to  pray  ? 

'  Kneeling,'  they  all  answered. 

Miss  W.  And  by  kneeling  we  acknowledge  our 
unworthiness.  When  you  go  into  a  gentleman's  par- 
lour, would  you  think  of  sitting  down  ? 

'  Not  unless  we  were  told,*  said  Fred. 
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Miss  W,  Why  not? 

^  Because  we  ar'n't  gentlemen  ourselves,'  answered 
Francis. 

3fiss  W.  You  think  it  right  to  be  respectful  to 
those  who  are  your  superiors ;  now,  if  it  be  so  with 
earthly  superiors,  much  more  should  it  be  so  when 
we  come  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  When 
you  go  into  Church,  or  speak  of  holy  things,  how  do 
I  always  tell  you  to  behave  ? 

*  Reverently,'  replied  Edward. 

Miss  W,  And  why  do  I  tell  you  then  to  be  reve- 
rent? 

'  Because  God  is  great,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  And  what  are  we,  Charley  ? 

Charley.  We  are  sinful. 

Miss  W,  By  reverence  we  acknowledge  our  own 
unworthiness  and  God's  greatness.  Then  what  is 
reverence  a  sign  of? 

Edward.  Humility. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  a  truly  humble  person  will  always 
be  reverent,  because  he  will  always  feel  his  own  little- 
ness.    And  how  can  we  show  reverence  ? 

Alfred.  By  the  manner  in  which  we  behave. 

Miss  W.  Tell  me  some  particular  ways  of  being 
reverent ;  in  Church,  for  instance  ? 

*  By  kneeling,'  said  David. 

Miss  W.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  kneeling.  I 
have  sometimes  seen  you,  boys,  sit  down  upon  your 
feet  when  you  pretend  to  be  kneeling  ;  or  make  your- 
selves comfortable  by  resting  against  the  wall,  or  the 
seat,  or  laying  your  heads  down;  is  that  reverent 
kneelino;  ? 

'  ^  o,  ma'am,'  they  answered,  while  some  of  them 
looked  ashamed. 

Miss  W.  No,  that  is  as  if,  instead  of  sitting  down 
in  a  gentleman's  parlour,  you  were  to  walk  up  to  the 
wall  and  ler :  against  it,  or  take  a  chair  and  lean 
with  your  arms  upon  the  back. 
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^  We  shouldn't  do  that/  said  Fred. 

Miss  W,  No,  but  you  will  do  equally  unseemly 
things  in  the  presence  of  God.  Now  tell  me  some 
other  way  in  which  we  show  reverence  in  Church  ? 

^  By  standing  when  we  sing,'  said  Charley. 

'  And  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  All  these  things  are  acts  of  reverence ; 
and  of  what  did  you  say  reverence  is  a  sign  ? 

Francis.  Humility. 

Miss  W.  It  is  the  same,  boys,  with  standing  and 
bowing,  as  with  kneeling.  You  may  do  them  irre- 
verently, and  then  they  have  no  meaning.  I  saw 
one  of  you  the  other  Sunday  bow  at  the  holy  name 
of  Jesus  while  you  had  a  smile  upon  your  face ;  that 
was  not  reverence.  But  does  the  Church  never 
allow  us  to  sit  ? 

AIL  Yes,  we  sit  during  the  sermon  and  lessons. 

Miss  W,  And  can  we  also  sit  irreverently  ? 

'  I  suppose  we  can,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  indeed  you  can :  to  throw  your- 
selves back  upon  your  seats,  and  stretch  your  legs 
out ;  or  lay  your  arms  upon  the  back  of  the  seat,  and 
rest  your  head  upon  them,  making  yourselves  as 
comfortable  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  house,  is 
surely  exceedingly  irreverent.  Supposing  you  were 
told  to  sit  down  in  a  gentleman's  parlour,  how  would 
you  do  it  ? 

'  We  should  sit  straight,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W,  I  think  you  would  ;  you  certainly  woultl 
not  throw  yourselves  upon  the  sofa,  or  loll  in  an  easy 
chair.  It  is  a  fearful  thing,  boys,  to  see  that  what 
we  would  not  do  in  the  presence  of  man,  we  xvill  do 
in  the  presence  of  God.  What  spirit  would  prevent 
our  doing  such  things  as  these  ? 
'  An  humble  spirit,'  said  Alfred. 
Miss  W,  Indeed  it  would.  When  the  blessed 
angels  worship  God,  we  are  told  they  falL  down  be- 
fore the  throne.     Look  at  Rev.,  vii.  11. 
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Samuel,  ^  And  all  the  angels  stood  round  about 
tLe  throne,  and  about  the  elders,  and  the  four  beasts, 
and  fell  before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and  wor- 
shipped God.' 

Miss  W,  And  look  again  in  chapter  iv.  10,  at  the 
account  of  the  worship  of  the  elders. 

James,  '  The  four-and -twenty  elders  fall  down  be- 
fore Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  Him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  croivns 
before  the  throne.' 

Miss  W.  Look  once  more  at  what  Isaiah  says  in 
chapter  vi.  2,  3. 

Fred,  *  Above  it  stood  the  seraphims :  each  one 
had  six  wino;s  ;  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and 
with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twam  he 
did  fly.  And  one  cried  unto  another,  and  said.  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts.' 

Miss  W.  '  They  veil  their  faces  while  they  cry, 
Thrice  holy  to  our  God  most  high.' 

They  see  the  majesty  of  God,  and  are  humble,  and 
therefore  reverent.  How  did  our  blessed  Saviour 
Himself  set  an  example  of  reverence  ? 

George.  He  kneeled  down  to  pray. 

Miss  W,  And  whom  did  He  drive  out  of  the 
temple  ? 

Several.  Those  that  bought  and  sold. 

Miss  W.  We  may  well  fear,  boys,  lest  He  should 
drive  us  from  His  spiritual  temple  for  our  irreverence 
and  pride.  We  pray  in  the  Collect  that  God  will 
hear  the  hearty  desires  of  His —  % 

'  Humble  servants,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  IV,  Yes,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  call  ourselves 
humble,  if  our  want  of  reverence  shows  that  we  are 
not  humble.  We  are  but  mocking  God,  and  shall 
bring  upon  ourselves  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 
I  must  speak  strongly,  boys,  for  I  have  been  pained 
to  see  in  some  of  you  a  great  want  of  reverence. 
You  forget  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  holy 
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God,  and  that  you  must  approach  HIra  in  an  humble 
spuit,  which  you  cannot  do  luliile  you  are  irreverent 
in  your  behaviour,  KneeUng,  standing,  and  bowing, 
are  all  outward  helps  to,  and  signs  of,  inward  re- 
verence and  humility  of  heart ;  and  it  is  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  have  the  inward  humility,  unless  you 
make  a  good  use  of  the  outward  helps  which  the 
Church  gives  you,  when  she  orders  you  meekly  to 
kneel  upon  your  knees,  or  reverently  to  bow  your 
head.  What  is  the  next  petition  in  to-day's  Collect  ? 

Several,  '  Stretch  forth  the  right  hand  of  Thy 
Majesty,  to  be  our  defence  against  all  our  enemies.' 

Miss  W,  I  have  once  before  explained  to  you,  that 
when  we  speak  of  God's  right  hand  we  are  speaking 
figuratively  :  we  mean  that  He  should  put  forth  His 
strength.  In  the  Collect  we  speak  of  the  right  hand 
of  God's  Majesty,  and  what  do  we  pray  that  it  may  be? 

Several.  '  Our  defence.' 

Miss  W,  Now  this  petition  means  practically  the 
same  thing  as  asking  for  God's  right  hand  to  help 
and  defend  us,  as  we  do  in — which  Collect,  boys  ? 

'  The  one  for  the  third  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany/ 
said  George. 

Miss  W,  Tell  me,  where  would  a  little  child  run 
in  case  of  danger  ? 

Alfred.  Into  its  mother's  arms. 

Miss  W.  And  the  mother's  arms  would  then  be  to 
the  child  a — % 

'  Defence,'  they  replied. 

Miss  W,  Now,  we  are  like  helpless  children,  and 
therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  be — % 

Andrew,  '  Our  defence  against  all  our  enemies.' 

3Iiss  W,  And  we  think  of  Him,  as  it  were,  in 
mercy  stretching  out  His  hand  to  form  a  defence  for 
us.  A  little  child  might  be  far  away  from  a  mother, 
and  so  not  be  able  to  run  into  her  arms;  but  is  it  so 
with  God? 

Charley,  No,  He  is  always  near  us. 
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3Ilss  W,  Then,  when  our  enemies  attack  us,  what 
can  we  do  ? 

Edward,  Fly  to  Him  as  our  place  of  defence. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  for  His  hand  is  stretched  out,  and 
He  will  be  our  defence,  as  David  says,  in  Ps.  ix.  9. 

Samuel,  '  The  Lord  also  will  be  a  defence  for  the 
oppressed,  even  a  refuge  in  due  time  of  trouble.' 

Miss  IF,  And  in  Ps.  Ixii.  2,  6. 

Edgar,  ^  He  is  my  defence,  so  that  I  shall  not 
greatly  fall.' 

Miss  W,  The  prophet  Isaiah  also  speaks  of  God 
as  the  defence  or  strength  of  the  Church.  Isaiah, 
XXV.  4. 

James,  ^  For  Thou  hast  been  a  strength  to  the 
poor,  a  strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress,  a  refuge 
from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat.' 

3Iiss  W,  Can  you  remember  another  similar  text 
in  Isaiah  ? 

George,  '  A  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding-place  from 
the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  ...  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.'  (Isaiah, 
xxxii.  2.) 

Miss  W.  This  is,  then,  the  way  in  which  we  may 
understand  the  Collect ;  we  have  many  enemies, 
and  we  therefore  pray  to  God  to  stretch  forth —  ? 

'  His  right  hand,  to  be  our  defence  against  all  our 
enemies,'  repeated  Fred. 

Miss  W,  Can  you  remember  any  verse  where 
David  prays  to  God  to  be  his  defence  ? 

Edward,  *  Be  Thou  my  strong  rock,  and  house  of 
defence.^  (Ps.  xxxi.  3.) 

George.  '  Be  Thou  my  strong  hold,  whereunto  I 
may  always  resort.  Thou  hast  promised  to  help  me, 
for  Thou  art  my  house  of  defence  and  my  castle.' 
(Ps.  Ixxi.  2.) 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  we,  like  David,  pray  that  God 
may  be  our  defence  against  all  our  enemies.  Who 
is  our  great  enemy  1 
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All  The  devil. 

Miss  W.  What  does  our  Saviour  compare  the 
devil  to,  in  the  Gospel  for  to-day  ? 

Edward,  To  a  strong  man  armed. 

Miss  W,  I  gave  you  a  short  explanation  of  this 
parable  a  few  Sundays  ago.  You  then  told  me  that 
the  palace  was —  ? 

Alfred.  Man. 

Miss  W,  In  what  part  of  man  would  the  devil 
dwell? 

Francis,  In  the  heart  of  man. 

Miss  fV,  The  heart  of  man  is,  then,  his  palace.  Who 
can  take  the  palace  away  from  the  devil  ? 

Charley.  God,  who  is  stronger  than  the  devil. 

Miss  W,  Has  God  already  done  this  for  us  ? 

Several.  Yes,  at  our  Baptism. 

Miss  W.  Then  He  took  the  palace  away  from  the 
devil,  and  made  it — whose  temple  ? 

Several.  '  The  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  (See 
1  Cor.  vi.  19.) 

Miss  W.  Even  as  David  says  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  6. 

George.  *  Our  soul  is  escaped,  even  as  a  bird  out  of 
the  snare  of  the  fowler.  The  snare  is  broken,  and 
we  are  delivered.' 

Miss  W.  Who  is  meant  by  the  fowler? 

Fred.  The  devU. 

Miss  W,  And  our  soul  escaped  from  his  snare — 
when? 

AH.  At  our  Baptism. 

Miss  W.  And  who  was  it  that  delivered  us  ? 

^  Almighty  God,'  again  answered  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  How  did  He  break  the  snare  ? 

Edward.  By  taking  away  all  the  armour. 

Miss  W.  The  devil  bound  down  men  by  the  love 
of  evil.  He  made  evil  seem  good,  and  good  evil,  and 
as  long  as  man  loved  the  ways  of  darkness,  they 
would  be  in — whose  snare? 

Francis,  In  the  snare  of  the  devil. 

10 
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Miss  Jf,  But  what  did  Jesus  bring  to  light  ? 

George.  ^  Life  and  immortality.' 

Miss  W.  And  He  inclined  the  heart  of  man  to 
good  instead  of  evil,  and  so  broke —  ? 

'  The  snare  of  the  devil/  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  He  also  took  away  the  armour  when  He 
overcame  the  devil  in  the  wilderness ;  but  now,  to  go 
on.  You  say  we  are  delivered.  Then  to  whom  did 
we  flee  for  defence  ? 

AIL  To  God. 

Miss  W.  But  can  the  devil  return  ?  ^  When  the 
unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,'  what  does  he 
seelc  ? 

Samuel.  He  seeketh  rest. 

Miss  W.  '  And  finding  none,'  where  does  he  re 
turn? 

Edward.  '  To  the  house  from  whence  he  came  out.' 

Miss  W.  That  is,  back  again  to  his  palace —  ? 

*  Man's  heart,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  devil  will  try  to  return  into  our 
hearts.     Who  is  still  our  defence  against  him  I 

Charley.  God. 

Miss  IV.  If  the  devil  finds  our  hearts  empty,  that 
is,  not  filled  with  holiness,  goodness,  and  the  love  of 
God,  what  will  he  do? 

Edward.  Return  with  seven  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  himself,  and  dwell  in  our  hearts  again. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  this  is  a  very  fearful  thought.  But 
God  is  our  defence.  In  Him  we  may  be  safe.  We 
must  pray  to  Him  to  incline  our  hearts  to  that  which 
is  good,  and  dwell  with  us,  and  be  in  us,  so  shall  we 
be  safe  from  all  our  enemies. 

^And  now,'  said  Miss  Walton,  'I  must  not  ask 
you  any  more  questions,  as  it  is  Church-time.  I 
hope  you  will  remember  this  morning,  boys,  what  I 
have  been  saying,  and  show  that  you  are  really 
humble,  by  yoiu:  reverence  in  the  presence  oi  Al- 
mighty God.' 
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Let  us  follow  the  boys  down  to  Church,  and  see 
how  far  they  acted  upon  the  lessons  they  had  just 
been  taught.  I  think  we  shall  find  that  some  of 
them  remembered,  while  others  in  their  heedlessness 
soon  forgot,  all  that  had  been  said,  and  indulged  them- 
selves in  play  and  idleness. 

I  think  I  have  told  you  that  Forley  Church  was 
old,  but  had  lately  been  restored,  and  that  it  was  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  There  was  a  gallery  in  each 
transept,  and  in  these  the  children  sat.  It  was  a 
great  pity  that  there  were  any  galleries,  for  the 
children  were  more  tempted  to  misbehave  when  they 
thought  themselves  out  of  sight;  they  forgot  that 
although  they  were  somewhat  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
congregation,  the  eye  of  God  was  still  upon  them, 
and  every  idle  look,  or  irreverent  action,  was  known 
to  Him.  I  think  if  children  would  try  and  remember, 
as  they  enter  the  Church,  that  they  are  coming  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  God,  that  He  is  looking 
down  upon  them,  and  that  He  is  great  and  glorious, 
far  above  them  in  greatness,  in  holiness,  and  power ; 
if  they  would  remember  that  He  is  angry  when  they 
are  careless  and  thoughtless,  and  could  in  one  mo- 
ment punish  them  if  He  saw  fit ;  if  they  would  try 
and  remember  all  this,  I  think  they  would  not  rush 
into  Church  talking,  and  sometimes  laughing,  and 
perhaps  begin  to  quarrel  about  a  seat  or  a  kneeling- 
stool ;  they  would  not  allow  themselves  in  play,  or 
permit  vain  and  foolish  thoughts  to  enter  their  minds 
without  a  struggle  to  resist  them.  No,  surely,  dear 
children,  you  would  not  do  these  things,  but  you 
would  enter  the  Church  gently  and  humbly,  you 
would  kneel  down  quietly,  and  say  your  prayers 
thoughtfully,  then  you  would  take  your  seat  without 
talking  at  all,  or,  if  you  were  obliged  to  speak,  you 
would  do  it  in  a  whisper;  when  service  began  you 
would  try  and  pay  attention  to  what  was  going  on, 
keeping  your  eyes  fixed  upon  your  books,  and  saying 
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the  responses  in  an  humble  voice,  and  Hstening  to  the 
lessons  with  meek  attention ;  and  when  the  service 
was  over,  you  would  not  rush  out  of  Church  as  if 
weary  of  God's  worship,  but  you  would  first  ask  Him 
to  forgive  you  your  vain  wandering  thoughts,  and 
then  you  would  quietly  leave  the  Church  without 
noise  and  tumult.  Yes,  dear  children,  I  think  you 
would  do  all  this,  if  you  would  only  try  and  remem- 
ber that  the  Church  is  not  a  common  place,  nor  the 
worship  of  God  a  common  employment.  Try,  then, 
try  your  best,  so  will  God  hear  your  humble  prayers, 
and  look  upon  your  hearty  desires,  and  will  bless  you. 

But  to  return  to  the  Forley  boys.  They  walked 
down  to  Church  in  tolerably  good  order,  both  Mr 
and  ^iiss  Walton  keeping  near  them.  They  talked 
and  laughed  as  they  went  along,  and  this  Mr  Walton 
did  not  object  to,  if  they  were  not  too  noisy,  nor  left 
their  ranks.  When,  however,  they  reached  the 
Church-yard  gate,  they  stood  for  a  moment,  and  all 
were  made  silent,  and  silent  they  were  told  to  remain, 
and  to  take  their  places  without  noise  or  dispute ; 
sometimes  they  did  this,  sometimes  they  forgot.  As 
Miss  Walton  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  gallery  stands 
this  day,  she  heard  Edgar  call  out,  in  quite  a  loud 
tone,  ^  Do  not  crush  so,  boys ;  will  you  be  quiet  T 

She  pressed  forward  to  follow,  and  found  a  dispute 
had  arisen  between  him  and  John  Highman  about 
the  corner  seat,  which  one  of  the  teachers  in  vain 
tried  to  settle.  However,  she  fixed  it  by  allowing 
neither  of  them  to  have  the  wished-for  place,  but  re- 
moved them  both  to  the  back  of  the  gallery.  One 
by  one  the  children  followed  her  up,  and  most  of 
them  took  their  seats  in  quiet  silence,  the  singers 
occupying  the  front  places,  amongst  whom  vv'ere 
Edward,  Charley,  George,  Samuel,  little  James,  and 
David.  When  all  had  entered,  a  signal  being  given, 
they  knelt  down,  and  time  was  allowed  them  to  say 
the  first  Collect  in  the  Communion  service,  which 
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any  of  my  readers  can  find  for  themselves  ;  it  Is  one 
very  suitable  to  say  before  you  begin  the  public 
worship  of  God. 

When  the  children  had  said  this  prayer,  they 
rose,  and  very  soon  service  commenced.  And 
pleasant  it  was  to  hear  them,  with  one  voice,  join  in 
the  confession,  the  sino^ers  takinor  the  lead,  that  all 
nught  speak  on  one  note,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
discord  in  prayer,  while  all  meekly  knelt  upon  their 
knees ;  and  pleasant  it  was  to  hear  those  who  were 
able,  join  in  the  chants,  which  w^ere  sung  from  side 
to  side,  or  lifting  up  their  voices  in  psalms  of  praise. 

At  first  all  the  children  seemed  attentive,  but  after 
a  while  some  felt  weary,  and  they  did  not  resist  the 
feeling,  but  began  to  be  listless  and  inattentive. 
George  shut  his  book,  as  if  weary  of  following  the 
holy  words,  but  still  he  ventured  to  say  Amen,  as  if 
he  had  been  attendino^.  James  was  lookinor  down 
into  the  body  of  the  Church,  as  though  he  had  gone 
there  not  to  pray,  but  to  see  who  else  was  praying,  and 
Samuel  laid  his  head  on  the  front  as  if  he  intended 
to  go  to  sleep ;  and  poor  Miss  Walton,  who  would 
have  been  glad  of  no  interruption,  was  obliged  to  go 
and  speak  to  them,  and  remind  them  where  they  were. 

Others,  however,  did  seem  to  try  and  be  attentive. 
Edward  and  Charley  kept  their  eyes  steadily  upon 
their  books,  which  was  the  best  thing  they  could  do 
to  enable  them  to  follow  the  words  with  their  hearts. 
Alfred  and  Andrew  sat  near  Miss  Walton,  which  the 
boys  always  liked  to  do  if  they  could ;  and  they,  too, 
showed  all  outward  reverence,  which  we  must  hope 
was  a  sign  of  reverence  of  heart.  During  the  sermon 
poor  little  Alfred  had  hard  work  to  keep  awake,  and 
at  one  time  he  was  obliged  to  stand  up  to  avoid 
dropping  off,  but  he  tried  to  rouse  himself,  and  to 
listen  to  Mr  Walton,  and  he  at  length  succeeded, 
and  told  Miss  Walton  in  the  afternoon  some  things 
which  had  been  said  in  the  sermon.      There  was 
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seldom  a  Sunday  when  the  children  could  not  under- 
stand some  part  of  the  sermon,  even  if  other  portions 
were  difficult. 

The  sermon  being  ended,  the  children  and  people 
arose  with  one  accord,  and  stood  during  the  ascrip- 
tion of  glory  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then,  after  joining  in  the 
prayer  for  the  whole  Church  militant  here  on  earth, 
they  once  more  sank  upon  their  knees,  and  received 
the  parting  blessing.  David,  however,  seemed  to 
forget  that  he  knelt  to  receive  a  blessing,  and  began 
to  put  his  prayer-book  into  his  pocket,  and  feel  for 
his  cap.  Others,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  the  same, 
and  so  lost  the  blessing  they  might  have  had. 

Before  rising  from  their  knees  the  boys  were 
taught  to  say  the  following  short  prayer,  which 
perhaps  my  readers  may  like  to  say  too : — 

O,  blessed  Jesus,  forgive  me 
My  vain  wandering  thoughts,  and  hear  me ; 
Nor  suffer  me  ever  to  leave  Thee  : 
From  the  malice  of  the  enemy  defend  me ; 
In  the  hour  of  death  call  me, 
And  give  me  a  place  beside  Thee ; 
That  with  Thy  holy  angels  I  may  praise  Thee, 
For  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

As  they  did  not  say  this  aloud,  we  cannot  tell  how 
many  even  repeated  the  words,  nor  can  we  know 
whose  hearts  went  with  the  words.  We  hope  even 
the  inattentive  did  not  leave  Church  without  asking 
pardon  for  their  vain  wandering  thoughts,  and  we 
trust  that  those  who  had  drawn  near  to  God  in 
Church,  would  strive,  as  well  as  pray,  never  to  leave 
Him,  but  being  defended  from  the  ill-will  of  the  devil, 
would  at  last  be  received  into  a  place  in  heaven, 
where,  with  the  holy  angels,  they  might  praise  God 
for  ever  and  ever. 

We  have  now,  my  readers,  followed  the  boys  of 
Forley  through  a  morning  service,  not  that  you  may 
merely  read  the  account  and  then  shut  the  book,  and 
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think  how  naughty  Edgar  and  David  were,  and  how 
good  Charley  and  Andrew  were,  but  that  you  may 
see  in  them  a  Hkeness  of  yourselves.  Turn  from  the 
thought  of  them  to  the  thought  of  yourselves,  and 
see  how  often  you  have  done  worse  than  George  or 
James.  Have  you  not  often  played  and  been  in- 
attentive, even  perhaps  while  you  have  been  saying 
the  most  holy  words  ?  If  any  of  you  are  singers  in 
Church,  have  you  never  found  your  places  in  your 
note  books  while  you  pretended  to  be  praying  ?  or 
have  you  never  sung  holy  words,  or  repeated  in  tone 
the  versicles  and  Psalms,  while  your  eyes  have  been 
wandering  about  the  Church,  looking,  perhaps,  at 
every  person  who  comes  in,  and  your  thoughts  any 
where  but  fixed  on  the  words  you  w^ere  saying? 
Think  about  yourselves,  and  be  sorry  for  your  past 
inattention,  and  if  you  admire  Edward  or  Charley, 
try  to  follow  their  example  :  admu'ing  them  only  will 
not  do  you  any  good ;  but  if,  like  them,  you  try  to 
act  upon  the  advice  here  given  you,  then  I  shall  be 
glad  I  have  told  you  about  them,  glad  that  you 
should  admire  them,  glad  that  you  should  think 
about  them. 

I  will  tell  you  a  few  words  about  Edward  before  I 
conclude. 

He  was,  as  I  dare  say  you  have  discovered  for 
yourselves,  a  steady,  good  boy,  and  such  he  had  been 
more  or  less  ever  since  ISIiss  Walton  knew  him.  He 
was  also  quick  in  his  learning,  and  thoughtful  in  his 
answers,  and  generally  tried  to  act  upon  the  lessons 
which  were  taught  him  in  the  school.  Perhaps, 
being  the  oldest  child  of  his  family,  and  being  left 
without  a  mother  just  when  he  was  of  an  age  to  feel 
responsible  in  a  degree  for  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  he  had  become  more  thoughtful  than  most 
boys  of  his  age.  The  cliildren  of  his  family  had 
learned  to  look  up  to  him  as  to  a  mother,  and  at  his 
knees  the  younger  ones  used  to  kneel  to  say  their 
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morning  and  evening  prayers,  after  their  mother  was 
taken  from  them.  He  it  was  also  wlio  would  pre- 
})are,  or  help  to  prepare,  them  for  school,  and  see 
them  safely  in  bed  at  night,  and  often  make  ready 
their  meals  for  them,  so  that  he  had,  as  far  as  he 
could,  taken  a  mother's  place.  These  things  had 
helped  to  make  him  thoughtful,  but  they  had  also 
encouraged  his  naturally  independent  spirit.  His 
father  left  him  very  much  to  himself,  and  he  had  no 
mother  to  submit  to ;  and  this  made  it  hard  for  him 
to  submit  to  any  one.  When  Miss  AValton  first 
knew  him,  the  smallest  faidt-findinor  would  rouse  his 
proud  spirit,  and  instead  of  acknowledgnig  his  fault, 
he  w^ould  listen  to  reproof  in  silence,  but  "v^dth  an  ex- 
pression of  unconcern  upon  his  countenance.  Nor 
did  he  hke  to  be  bound  do^vn  by  the  rules  of  the 
school,  and  in  little  ways  he  would  break  them  with- 
out any  very  open  disobedience.  This  pride  of 
heart  had  often  made  him  misbehave  when  in  the 
House  of  God,  and  he  would  shut  his  book  and  some- 
times not  respond,  merely  to  show,  apparently,  that 
he  was  his  own  master.  Yet  it  was  seldom  that  he 
got  into  open  disgrace  ;  that,  perhaps,  he  felt  would 
have  low^ered  him  as  much  as  any  thing,  and  there- 
fore he  carefully  avoided  it. 

Once,  however,  one  of  the  teachers  unintentionally 
accused  him  falsely.  This  roused  his  anger,  and 
when  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Miss  Walton  bid  him 
change  his  seat,  he  w^ould  not  move,  but  answered,  in 
an  irritable  manner,  that  he  was  in  his  own  place. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  openly  disobeyed 
her.  She  repeated  her  command  without  success, 
and  he  was  at  last  only  conquered  by  Mr  Walton's 
authority,  and  obliged  to  be  punished  for  his  dis- 
obedience. For  some  time  after  this,  the  evil  spirit 
of  pride  seemed  to  gain  complete  mastery  over  him, 
and  to  urge  him  on  to  many  acts  of  rebellion,  making 
bim  irritable  in  his  temper,  and  independent  in  hitj 
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actions.  Miss  Walton  was  troubled  and  grieved, 
hardly  knowing  what  step  to  take.  One  evening, 
however,  she  sent  for  him  to  her  owti  house,  and 
spoke  kindly  and  seriously  to  him  about  his  conduct, 
showing  him  how  pride  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ; 
that  if  he  had  been  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  he 
would  have  borne  to  be  unjustly  blamed  without 
anger,  and  have  taken  his  punishment  for  his  after- 
disobedience  humbly,  instead  of  revolting  against  it. 
At  first  he  would  not  allow  that  pride  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  but  by  patient  argument  Miss  Walton 
convinced  him,  and  showed  him  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  it,  and  how  it  led  him  into  many  other 
faults.  Before  he  left  her  he  was  quite  subdued, 
and  acknowledged,  unreservedly,  his  past  miscon- 
duct, lie  bent  his  steps  homeward  with  a  spirit 
humbled,  and  with  a  deeper  and  truer  knowledge  of 
himself.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  this  one  ac- 
knowledgment, but  he  set  himself  from  that  day  to 
fight  against  his  pride  ;  and  though  it  cost  him  many 
a  struggle,  ?nd  he  often  failed,  being  overcome  by 
temptation,  still,  as  he  did  not  give  up  the  struggle, 
he  went  on  improving,  and,  as  I  said  before,  as  long 
as  he  continued  to  try,  he  would  continue  to  improve. 
When  he  first  appears  before  my  readers,  he  had 
been  long  striving  against  his  besetting  fault.  They 
see  him  greatly  altered,  and  not  as  he  was  when 
he  disobeyed  Miss  Walton.  You  see  him  trying  to 
act  upon  the  lessons  he  was  taught,  and  not  ashamed 
to  be  seen  doing  so  :  and  you  now  see  him  trying  more 
earnestly  than  ever,  hoping  at  the  coming  Easter,  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
Many  months  he  had  been  preparing,  and  now  the 
time  was  fast  approaching,  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
an  awM  and  solemn  thing  to  draw  so  near  to  God, 
and  that  he  must  with  all  diligence  prepare  for  it. 
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Clje  Sonvtf^  ^unUag  in  ^tnt 

COLLECT. 

Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  Almighty  God,  that  we,  who 
for  our  evil  deeds  do  worthily  deserve  to  he  punished, 
by  the  comfort    of  Thy  grace   may  mercifully   be 
relieved ;  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

I  TOLD  you  in  my  last  chapter  that  Edward  was 
looking  forward  to  Easter  with  no  common  feelings, 
for  he  then  hoped  to  receive,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Holy  Communion.  I  ought  also  to  have  told  you 
that  he  was  already  confirmed,  together  with  Samuel 
and  Andrew,  and  Henry,  whom  we  have  lost  from 
among  us.  But  Samuel  was  thoughtless,  and  did  not 
wdsh  to  prepare  himself  for  that  Holy  Feast,  and  An- 
drew was  scarcely  sufficiently  taught.  He  was,  how- 
ever, learning  more  every  day,  and  not  only  learning, 
but  acting  upon  what  he  learned;  so  that  he  too 
hoped,  if  not  at  Easter,  at  least  by  Whit-Sunday,  to 
^  draw  near  with  faith,  and  take  that  holy  Sacrament 
to  his  comfort.'  He  and  Edward,  together  with  some 
others,  were  receiving  instruction  from  ^Ir  Walton  to 
help  them  to  approach  worthily,  and  with  understand- 
ing hearts.  You  may  then  feel  sure  that  Edward 
would,  at  this  time,  be  more  especially  watchful  and 
careful  to  keep  himself  pure,  to  let  no  pride  of  heart,  or 
disobedience,  or  thoughtlessness,  unfit  him  to  eat  of 
that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup.  And,  if  his  con- 
duct had  for  a  while,  in  days  gone  by,  pained  and  per- 
plexed his  kind  teacher,  it  now  rejoiced  and  en- 
No.  22.  T  ; 
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couraged  her,  for  she  saw  in  him  daily  signs  of  daily 
growth  in  the  life  of  holiness. 

Let  us  now  join  the  boys  in  their  Sunday  lesson 
at  Miss  Walton's  house. 

'  What  do  we  say,  in  the  Collect,  we  deserve  for 
our  evil  deeds  V  she  asked. 

All.  To  be  punished. 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  pray  God  to  grant  ? 

Edward.  That  'by  the  comfort  of  His  grace  we 
may  mercifully  be  relieved.' 

Miss  IF,  What  does  'to  relieve'  mean? 

Francis,  To  help. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  or  to  ease.  If  we  are  in  pain,  and  we 
take  something  which  eases  the  pain,  we  say  we  are — ? 

'  Relieved,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  If  the  pain  has  not  quite  gone,  but  is  only 
lessened,  what  should  we  still  say  we  had  obtained —  ? 

'  Ease,  or  relief,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W,  To  be  relieved,  then,  means,  to  be  eased 
or  comforted ;  or,  supposing  you  were  carrying  some 
great  weight,  and  anybody  were  to  come  and  help 
you  to  carry  it,  then  you  would  be — what  ? 

Fred,  Relieved. 

Miss  W.  Would  the  whole  weight  be  taken  from 
you'? 

'  No,  but  it  would  be  lightened,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W,  What  does  'to  relieve,'  mean,  then,  besides 
to  ease  and  comfort  ? 

'  To  lighten,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  to  lighten  or  alleviate.  Now,  what 
do  we  pray  to  be  relieved  from  ? 

All,  The  punishment  we  deserve. 

Miss  W,  Which  you  say  we —  ? 

'  Worthily  deserve,'  said  several. 

3Iiss  W.  Have  we,  in  any  other  Collect,  made  a 
similar  confession  ? 

George,  Yes,  in  the  Collect  for  Septuagesima 
Sunday. 
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Miss  W.  There  we  said,  we  are  punished  justly ; 
do  we  say  this  to-day  ? 

Alfred,  No,  we  only  say  we  deserve  to  be,  not  that 
we  are. 

Miss  W,  It  is  not,  then,  present  punishment  which 
we  mean,  so  much  as — what,  boys  ? 

Charley.  The  punishment  to  come. 

Miss  W.  And  this  punishment  we  say  we  wor- 
thily deserve,  which  means  the  same  as  justly  deserve. 
Why  are  we  worthy  of  punishment  ? 

Francis.  Because  we  sin  when  we  might  do  better. 

Miss  W.  If,  then,  there  is  a  punishment  to  come, 
which  we  deserve  because  of  our  evil  deeds,  what 
ought  we  to  fear? 

Several.  The  punishment. 

Miss  W.  Supposing  you  have  any  of  you  offended 
your  master,  and  you  know  that  he  \Adll  punish  you 
when  he  finds  it  out,  how  does  it  make  you  feel  ? 

'  Very  unhappy,  and  frightened  to  see  him,'  said 
Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  fear  of  punishment  which  you 
know  you  deserve,  makes  you  unhappy.  Now,  if 
you  feel  thus  with  respect  to  the  punishment  your 
earthly  master  would  give,  how  ought  you  to  feel 
Avhen  you  remember  the  eternal  punishment  in  store 
for  the  wicked  ? 
^    Alfred.  We  ought  to  be  much  more  afraid  of  that. 

Miss  IV.  Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there 
were  no  way  of  escape,  that  we  were  quite  sure  of 
going  to  hell  when  we  die,  what  sort  of  a  life  would 
this  be? 

^  Oh !  we  never  could  be  happy,'  said  Charley,  *  it 
would  be  so  dreadful.' 

Miss  W.  Indeed  it  would ;  far  more  dreadful  than 
we  can  bear  to  think  about.  But  have  we  been  left 
thus  without  hope  % 

Alfred.  No,  we  can  escape  punishment  if  we  tiy 
to  be  good. 
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Miss  W,  For  whose  sake,  Alfred  ? 

'  For  Jesus  Christ's  sake,'  he  replied,  bowing  his 
head  as  he  named  that  holy  Name. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  God  has  already  relieved  us  from  a 
hopeless  dread  of  punishment,  by  making  a  way  for 
us  to  escape.     But  has  He  taken  all  fear  away  ? 

Edward.  No,  because  we  still  deserve  punishment. 

Miss  W.  And  therefore  we  must  still  fear  it. 
Then  we  are  like  a  child  who  has  wilfully  oifended 
a  master,  expecting  punishment,  are  we '? 

^No,'  said  Alfred,  ^not  exactly,  because  we  can 
be  pardoned  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.' 

Miss  W.  True,  Alfred,  there  is  One  to  help  us; 
by  the  comfort  of  His  Grace,  we  may  be —  ?  ^ 

'  Mercifully  relieved,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  But,  although  the  punishment  has  not 
actually  come  upon  us,  we  know  that  we  deserve 
it,  and  even  the  feeling  of  deserving  it  would  be  too 
much  for  us  to  bear  without — what,  boys  ? 

^The  comfort  of  God's  grace  reUeving  us,'  said 
Edward. 

Miss  W.  Relieving  us,  or  easing  us,  or  lightening 
the  load  of  fear,  by  inspiring  hope.  This,  I  think, 
boys,  is  the  way  in  which  we  must  understand  to- 
day's Collect.  We  do  not  so  much  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  punishment,  as  to  be  relieved  under 
the  feeling  of  our  deserving  punishment — a  feeling 
that  we  could  not  bear,  if  left  to  ourselves  :  because 
what  makes  us  deserve  punishment  ? 

All,  Our  evil  deeds. 

Miss  W.  To  understand,  then,  what  we  deserve, 
we  must  think  over,  and  know  all  our  sins,  and  we 
cannot  bear  their  weight  ourselves ;  it  would  quickly 
sink  us  down  into  despair.  Now,  this  thought  will 
lead  us  to  see  why  this  Collect  is  appointed  for  this 
season  of  the  year.     What  is  Lent  a  time  of? 

All.  Sorrow. 

Miss  W,  What  must  we  think  about  ? 
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Several.  Our  sins. 

Miss  W.  Only  about  some  sins  ? 

Alfred.  No,  about  all  our  sins;  about  all  we  have 
ever  done  wrong. 

Miss  W.  As  we  think  and  think,  do  fresh  ones 
come  into  our  minds,  which,  without  much  thought, 
would  have  been  passed  over? 

'  Yes,  sometimes,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  more  we  try  to  remember  our 
sins,  the  more  numerous  they  seem.  And  will  they 
seem  lighter,  or  greater,  the  more  wx  think  about 
them  ? 

'  Greater,'  said  Andrew. 

*  And,'  continued  Mss  Walton,  '  the  greater  they 
seem  to  us,  what  shall  we  feel  more  and  more  that 
we  worthily  deserve  ? ' 

'  To  be  punished,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  learn  to  abhor  ourselves,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  we  worthily  deserve  to  be  punished. 
And  having  come  to  this  conviction,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  if  we  were  then  left  to  ourselves  ? 

Charley.  We  should  be  very  frightened,  and  un- 
happy. 

Miss  W.  We  should  indeed;  we  should  sink 
under  the  weight  of  deserved  punishment,  even  be- 
fore it  came ;  what,  therefore,  does  the  Church  teach 
us  to  pray  ? 

Edward.  ^That  we,  who  for  our  evil  deeds  do 
worthily  deserve  to  be  punished,  by  the  comfort  of 
God's  grace  may  mercifully  be  relieved,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  what  David  says  about 
the  fear  of  death  ? 

George.  *My  heart  is  disquieted  within  me,  and 
the  fear  of  death  is  fallen  upon  me.  Fearfulness  and 
trembling  are  come  upon  me,  and  an  horrible  dread 
hath  overwhelmed  me.'     (Ps.  Iv.  4,  5.) 

Miss  W.  Again,  in  Ps.  cxvi.  3. 
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James.  '  The  snares  of  death  compassed  me  round 
about,  and  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  me.' 

Miss  W,  In  this  his  distress,  of  whom  did  he 
seek  help  ? 

Charley.  '  I  will  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord : 
O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  deliver  my  soul.'   (Verse  4.) 

Miss  JV.  And  in  the  seventh  verse  he  says,  ^  Turn 
again  then  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul.'     And  why  ? 

'  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul/rom  deathy  mine  eyes 
from  tears,  and  my  feet  from  falling,'  continued  Fred. 

Miss  W.  How,  then,  does  God  relieve  us  under  a 
sense  of  deserved  punishment  ? 

Several,  By  the  comfort  of  His  grace. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  by  His  grace  He  will  preserve  our 
souls  from —  ? 

^  Death,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  And  our  feet  from —  ? 

^  Falling,'  they  all  replied. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  even  our  eyes  from  tears,  so 
far  as  it  is  good  for  us.  And  being  thus  comforted 
and  relieved^  what  weight  are  we  better  able  to  bear  ? 

Edward.  The  dread  of  deserved  punishment. 

Miss  W.  Exactly.  The  weight  is  lightened  by 
the  comfort  of  God's  grace.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  God  bestows  His  grace  for  our  comfort  and 
relief,  but  we  must  only  mention  one  to-day,  and 
that  one  shall  be  our  chief  and  best  relief.  What 
did  you  say  made  us  fear  punishment  ? 

Edward.  The  knowledge  of  our  guilt. 

Miss  W.  But  is  there  no  way  for  our  sins  to  be 
pardoned  ? 

Several.  Yes ;  through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W,  Where  do  we  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
His  death,  Andrew  ? 

'  In  the  Holy  Communion,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W.  Our  unpardoned  sin  makes  us  deserve — 
what  punishment  'i 

'  Eternal  death,'  said  Francis. 
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Miss  TV.  But  in  the  Holy  Communion  what  do 
we  receive  when  we  come  with  penitence  and  faith  ? 

'  Pardon/  answered  Edward  and  Andrew. 

3fiss  W,  Yes  ;  and  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
will  preserve  our  soul/7x>m  death,  and  unto — what, 
Edward  ? 

'  Everlasting  life,'  he  answered. 

Miss  W,  Do  you  remember  what  our  Saviour 
Himself  says  about  eternal  life  being  given  by  the 
eating  of  His  Body  and  the  drinking  of  His  Blood  ? 

Edward.  '  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  eteimal  lift ;  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day.'  (St.  John,  vi.  54.) 

Miss  W.  How  then  can  we  escape  the  punish- 
ment we  deserve  ? 

Andrmo.  By  the  eating  of  His  Body,  and  the 
drinking  of  His  Blood. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  if  Ave  do  this  in  faith  and  obedience, 
we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  died  for  us,  obtain 
eternal  life,  and  escape  the  snares  of  death.  Alfred, 
you  read  the  51st  verse  of  the  same  chapter. 

Alfred  read  :  '  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he 
shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  which  I  wnll  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.' 

Miss  W.  Here,  then,  boys,  is  our  best  and  greatest 
comfort.  Here  is  the  grace  of  God  abundantly 
poured  out  for  the  relief  of  our  souls.  Some  of  you 
are  hoping  soon  to  receive  this  blessed  gift.  All  of 
you  ought  to  be  looking  forward  to  it  with  longing 
hope,  and  be  endeavouring  diligently  to  prepare  for 
it,  because  it  is  only  a  blessing  to  those  who  receive 
it  worthily.  What  does  the  Catechism  teach  us  are 
the  benefits  those  receive,  who  faithfully  partake  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  ? 

All.  'The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls.' 

Miss  W.  And  is  not  the  refreshing  of  our  souls 
what  we  pray  for  in  the  Collect  ? 

7, 
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Fred,  Yes ;  that  by  the  comfort  of  Thy  grace  we 
may  mercifully  be  relieved. 

Miss  W,  By  the  grace  given  at  that  Holy  Feast, 
our  souls  are  relieved,  by  receiving  strength  to  bear 
the  trials  or  sorrows  we  may  have  to  endure ;  and 
they  are  also  refreshed  and  comforted.  We  become 
one  with  w^hom  ? 

Edward,  With  Christ. 

Miss  W,  And  being  one  with  Him,  we  have  no 
longer  an  overwhelming  fear  of  punishment,  for  in 
Him  we  receive  eternal  life,  trusting  His  promise 
that  because  He  lives,  we  shall  live  also.  Do  we 
still  continue  to  deserve  punishment  ? 

All.  Yes,  because  we  are  still  sinful. 

Miss  W,  We  deserve  it,  but  we  escape  it  through 
whom  ? 

Several,  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W,  So  long  as  we  are  one  with  Him,  we  are 
safe,  and  our  souls  are  relieved  from  the  weight  of 
our  sins,  and  the  fear  of  punishment.  This  is  a 
great  mystery,  and  one  that  I  fear  to  speak  often  to 
you  about,  lest  you  should  not  listen  reverently ;  but 
I  have  ventured  to  do  so  to-day,  because  some  of 
you  will  soon  receive  this  wondrous  gift  of  renewed 
life,  if  you  come  worthily  to  the  feast  provided  for 
you.  And  I  want  you  all  to  think  about  it,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  been,  or  are  old  enough  to  be, 
confirmed.  Each  one  think  about  it  for  himself,  and 
see  what  a  blessing  is  in  store  for  you  ;  and  remem- 
ber how  much,  how  very  much,  you  lose  by  wilfully 
turning  away  from  the  blessing  provided  for  you. 
Those  who  cannot  come  because  they  are  not  old 
enough,  will  receive  grace  in  other  appointed  ways  ; 
but  those  w^ho  can  come  and  will  not,  are  wilfully 
turning  away  from  eternal  life  which  is  there  offered. 

As  Miss  Walton  ceased  speaking,  her  brother 
entered  the  room,  having  some  time  before  ended 
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his  duties  in  the  school,  and  returned  home.  ^  Oh, 
here  is  IMr  Walton,'  cried  Alfred,  ^  perhaps  he  will 
tell  us  a  story  to-day.' 

^  Yes,'  repHed  Mr  Walton,  ^  I  will,  very  gladly,  if 
you  will  tell  me  what  it  is  to  be  about.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  will  you  tell  Mr  Walton ;  I  don't 
know  how.' 

Miss  Walton  smiled  at  little  Alfred's  simplicity, 
and  then  turning  to  her  brother,  said,  '  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  have  come  in  time  to  tell  them  a  story 
before  they  go,  as  I  had  not  provided  one.  I  have 
been  speaking  to  the  boys  about  the  fear  of  deserved 
punishment,  and  how  God  lightens  that  fear  for  true 
penitents,  and  helps  them  to  bear  it.' 

*  Oh,'  repUed  Mr  Walton,  *  I  can  easily  tell  them  a 
story  on  that  subject,  as  it  is  the  very  same  as  that 
on  which  I  have  been  catechising  my  own  class. 
Bring  me  a  chair,  Charley,  out  of  the  other  room. 
Thank  you.  Now  sit  quietly,  and  I  will  tell  you  a 
pretty  story  about  rehef  under  the  fear  of  deserved 
punishment.' 

JOHN  HIND  THE  POSTMAN. 

About  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  was  curate  in  a 
country  parish  on  the  Weald  of  Kent.  One  evening, 
a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  just  as  we  had  finished 
prayers,  I  was  called  out  to  baptize  a  child  at  the  far 
end  of  the  parish,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  village  in  which  I  lived.  It  was  a  cloudy  night, 
but  not  so  dark  as  to  require  a  lantern,  and 
warm  for  the  season  of  the  year.  I  was  a  quick 
walker  in  those  days,  and  before  I  had  gone  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  I  overtook  the  postman,  John  Hind,  who 
was  carrying  our  letters  to  the  nearest  town,  about 
nine  miles  distant. 

'  Good  evening,  John,'  I  said,  as  I  came  near 
enough  to  see  who  it  was. 
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He  started  suddenly,  saying,  ^  Oli,  sir !  is  tliat 
you  ?  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  at  this  time  of 
night.' 

'  Why,  John,  you  were  surely  not  frightened,'  I 
replied  ;  ^  I  wonder  you  should  jump  in  that  way,  on 
hearing  a  friendly  voice.  You  are  used  enough  to 
walkino;  in  the  dark.' 

He  seemed  rather  confused,  and  answered,  with 
hesitation,  ^  I  didn't  think  it  was  you,  sir,  till  I  heard 
your  voice  ;  and  that  made  me  start.' 

I  made  him  no  answer,  but  secretly  wondered 
what  could  have  happened  to  make  such  a  bold  man 
nervous.  I  now  remembered  that  I  had  seen  him 
looking,  as  I  fancied,  very  unhappy  in  Church  the 
Sunday  before  ;  and  I  began  to  fear  there  must  b^ 
something  wrong.  So  I  spoke  to  him  again,  kindly, 
but  somewhat  seriously,  inquiring,  ^  I  hope,  John, 
there  is  nothing  on  your  conscience  to  make  a  coward 
of  you  ?  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  met  you  in 
the  dark,  and  I  never  saw  you  show  anything  like 
fear  before.' 

'  What  makes  you  think,  sir,  that  I  have  anything 
on  my  conscience  ?'  he  asked,  quickly,  and  uneasily. 

*Why,  John,  I  thought  on  Sunday  you  looked 
unhappy,  and  I  noticed  you  were  much  affected  at 
one  part  of  the  sermon  ;  and  that,  joined  with  your 
behaviour  this  evening,  made  me  fear  there  was 
something  amiss.  K I  can  help  you,  John,  or  advise 
you,  do  not  fear  to  ask  my  advice.' 

He  was  silent  for  a  considerable  time,  and  I 
could  feel  that  there  was  a  struggle  going  on  in  his 
mind.  At  length  he  said,  ^  Well,  sir,  1  cannot  be 
worse  than  I  am  now,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all 
about  it.  I  have  not  known  what  to  do  with  myself 
for  the  last  three  weeks.  I  wouldn't  go  to  Church 
till  last  Sunday,  and  then  I  thought  I  would  go  no 
more.  While  you  were  preaching,  sir,  I  thought 
you  knew  all  about  it ;  but  after  I  came  to  think  it 

10 
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over,  I  was  sure  you  couldn't  know.  Ah !  sir,  it  is 
a  hard  thing  for  an  honest  man  to  lose  his  character. 
I  know  it  is  my  own  fault ;  but  that  only  makes  it 
worse  to  bear.' 

'  Indeed,  you  speak  truly  there,  John,'  I  said ;  '  a 
wounded  conscience  is  the  worst  of  all  miseries  to 
bear.  But  what  does  it  all  mean,  John  ?  You  have 
always  borne  a  good  character  for  honesty.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  answered,  ^  I  know  I  have ;  but  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  that  now,  when  I  know  I  don't 
deserve  it.  Don't  you  ask  me  any  questions  now, 
sir,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  can  do  it 
better  here  on  the  road,  in  the  dark,  than  I  could  do 
anywhere  else,  for  just  where  you  overtook  me  is 
where  I  always  feel  it  worst. 

*  You  know,  sir,  I  have  carried  letters  on  this 
road  for  ten  years  now,  and  I  had  always  a  light 
heart  till  three  weeks  ago.  I  have  had  many  a  letter 
in  my  hand  (besides  more  locked  up  in  the  bag)  to 
take  to  Morton,  and  post  there,  and  I  never  thought 
of  taking  one.  But  last  Saturday  three  weeks,  re- 
turning from  Morton  with  the  letters  (I  started 
away  from  the  Post  Office  about  half  past  four. 
I  ought  to  have  been  off  at  four,  and  that  made  me 
in  a  hurry),  just  as  I  got  outside  the  town  I  fouod 
that  our  bag,  the  Selton  bag,  was  open.  Well,  I 
thought,  this  is  strange ;  I  saw  Mr  Faible  lock  the 
bag  ;  I  can't  understand  it.  So  I  waited  till  I  got 
to  widow  Hunt's  cottage,  and  then  examined  the  bag 
by  the  light  of  the  candle  shining  through  her  win- 
dow (you  know,  sir,  she's  ill,  and  bums  a  rushhght), 
and  then  I  found  the  lock  was  turned,  but  without 
taking  hold  of  the  hasp.  First  I  thought  I  would 
go  back  and  get  Mr  Faible  to  lock  it.  Something 
told  me  I  ought  to  do  that ;  but  then  I  remembered 
I  was  half  an  hour  late ;  so  I  said  it  was  no  use,  I 
shouldn't  touch  the  letters,  I'd  better  get  on  as  fast 
as  I  could.    I  went  on  very  well  for  a  time ;  but  then 
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I  began  to  think  I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
letters  there  were,  and  whether  I  should  have  to  go 
far  out  of  the  village  to  deliver  them,  so  I  began  to 
count  them  in  the  dark.  There  were  sixteen  ;  and 
one  seemed  rather  heavy,  though  it  was  little.  When 
I  came  to  Hendale,  I  found  that  Mr  Olave  was  in 
bed,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  make  him 
get  up  to  take  in  the  Hendale  bag.  This  made  me 
angry,  for  it  was  very  cold,  and  I  knew  I  was  late. 
Well,  sir,  when  I  came  hereabouts,  the  day  began  to 
break,  and  I  thought  I  would  see  who  the  money- 
letter  was  for.  I  took  it  out,  and  held  it  towards 
the  east :  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  make  out 
the  direction  ;  but  at  last  I  found  it  was  for  Farmer 
Gripp,  at  the  Hove.  Well,  sir,  I  had  worked  for 
him  some  years  ago,  and  I  always  thought  he  had 
been  hard  with  me  about  a  field  of  barley  I  cut  for 
him  one  summer.  I  always  thought  he  had  done 
me  wrong ;  and  while  I  held  his  letter  in  my  hand  it  all 
came  back  again  to  me ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  the  devil 
put  it  into  my  heart  that  now  I  might  repay  myself. 
My  wife,  too,  was  very  weak,  after  a  long  illness,  and 
I  thought  if  I  could  get  a  few  shilHngs,  it  would  buy 
her  a  Uttle  mutton  for  broth.  But  to  come  to  the 
point ;  I  opened  the  letter,  sir,  just  in  the  valley 
where  you  overtook  me,  only  I  was  then  going  the 
other  way.  I  did  it  there,  because  I  thought  no  one 
would  see  me,  the  road  turns  so  short  both  ways. 
But,  oh !  sir,  the  next  minute  I  repented.  I  would 
have  given  all  the  world  to  shut  the  letter  up  again ; 
but  that  I  couldn't  do,  it  was  torn  so  much  in  opening.' 

Here  the  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  speak  again.  At  length 
I  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  the  money. 

'  Why,  sir,'  he  replied,  ^  instead  of  two  or  three 
shillings,  as  I  expected,  I  found  two  half-sovereigns 
in  a  card.  And  I  knew  that  Farmer  Gripp  had  not 
wronged  me  more  than  half-a-crown ;  besides,  I  now 
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began  to  feel  that  it  was  all  wrong.  I  was  afraid  of 
the  letter,  and  afraid  of  the  money.  I  was  afraid, 
too,  that  the  postmaster  would  find  out  that  the  bag 
was  unlocked,  and  so  all  would  be  discovered.  My 
hands  trembled  so  that  I  could  hardly  hand  him  the 
bag.  But  he  put  the  key  in,  and  tmned  it  round 
without  looking  at  the  hasp,  and  then  opened  the 
bag,  counted  the  letters,  fifteen  in  number,  and  put- 
ting them  back  in  their  places,  told  me  to  deliver 
them  quickly,  as  it  was  very  late.  For  a  minute  my 
heart  seemed  quite  light,  but  not  long.  I  soon  de- 
livered the  letters :  six  of  them  were  for  you,  sir, 
and  four  for  the  squire,  and  all  the  others  for  people 
on  the  green ;  and  then  I  turned  towards  home.  You 
would  hardly  believe  it,  sir,  but  I  v/at  afraid  to  see 
Lucy,  and  felt  quite  glad  when  I  found  she  was  not 
in  the  kitchen.  I  looked  out  of  the  back  window, 
and  saw  her  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  feed- 
ing the  pigs  (it  was  the  first  time  she  could  get  so 
far  for  many  a  day),  so  I  thought  I  would  burn  the 
letter,  for  fear  it  should  rise  up  as  a  witness  against 
me.  When  Lucy  came  in,  she  said,  "  I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you,  John,  what  makes  you  so  late  ?" 

^  "  I  started  late,"  I  replied,  ^'  from  Morton,  and  had 
to  stay  at  Hendale  ever  so  long  before  Mr  Clave 
would  get  up.  I'm  quite  tired  of  getting  blamed  for 
his  fault,  and  I  won't  stand  it  much  longer."  ' 

' "  Well,  never  mind  that  now,  John,"  she  answered. 
"  I  want  you  to  look  pleased ;  the  Squire  has  sent 
me  a  bit  of  mutton,  and  promised  I  shall  have  more 
when  that  is  done,  till  I  have  quite  recovered  my 
strength." 

'  My  heart  smote  me,  sir,  when  she  spoke  of  the 
mutton,  and  I  began  to  look  upon  myself  as  nothing 
better  than  a  thief.  All  Lucy  could  do  she  could 
not  make  me  cheerful.  I  determined  not  to  touch 
the  money,  and  I  durstn't  tell  Lucy  anything  about 
it.      Oh,  sir,  I  have  been  miserable  about  it  ever 
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since.  I  was  afraid  to  look  any  one  in  the  face,  and 
I  kept  out  of  your  way  till  last  Sunday,  and  then  I 
thought  if  I  did  not  come  to  Church  you  would  come 
and  look  after  me.  But  my  worst  time,  sir,  has  been 
going  to  and  fro  along  this  road,  especially  home 
again.  The  bag  hangs  round  my  neck,  sir,  like  a 
leaden  weight,  and  I  think  every  morning  there 
must  be  a  letter  in  it  for  poor  Mr  Gripp  (though  he 
wouldn't  get  it,  poorman),  to  inquire  whether  he  ever 
received  the  money,  and  then  I  think  it  will  all  come 
out,  and  I  shall  be  disgraced,  and  turned  off,  and 
nobody  will  ever  employ  me  again.' 

^Indeed,  you  have  told  me  a  sad  story,  John,'  I 
replied.  '  No  wonder  your  conscience  will  not  let 
you  rest.  No  wonder  your  punishment  falls  heavily 
upon  you,  even  in  expectation.  But,  tell  me,  John, 
have  you  thought  of  your  sin  before  God?  Have 
you  thought  of  the  punishment  which  He  will  inflict 
upon  you,  if  you  do  not  repent  ?' 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  he  earnestly  answered,  '  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  it.  I  have  prayed  to  be 
forgiven  ;  but  I  have  been  almost  afraid  to  pray 
since  poor  Mr  Gripp  died  so  suddenly  last  Wednes- 
day week.  I  seem  to  see  him  in  his  coffin  every 
time  I  kneel  down  to  pray.  At  night,  sir,  I  think  of 
my  sin,  and  am  afraid  of  death,  and  in  the  day-time 
I  think  how  it  will  be  if  I  am  found  out.' 

^But  there  is  another  thought  for  you,'  I  said. 
'  Have  you  made  amends  ?' 

'  No,  sir,'  he  answered,  '  I  have  not,  and  that,  too, 
makes  me  afraid  to  pray.  I  should  Hke  to  have 
taken  the  money  to  Mr  Gripp  the  next  day,  only  I 
was  afraid  he  would  give  information,  and  then  my 
character  would  be  gone  for  ever.  But  now,  sir,  I 
feel  that  I  can  never  make  any  amends  to  him  I 
wronged,  and  I  can  never  ask  his  pardon  in  this 
world;  and  that  lies  heavy  on  my  conscience.' 

I  considered  for  some  time   before   I  made  any 
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further  remark,  and  then  I  inquired,  '  Are  you  ready- 
now,  John,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  your  power  to  make 
amends,  in  spite  of  the  temporal  consequences  ?  If 
you  are,  if  you  give  this  token  of  true  repentance,  I 
will  give  you  all  the  relief  and  consolation  in  my 
power,  and  try  to  lead  you  to  a  better  comforter.' 

^  I  will  try  my  best,  sir,'  was  his  reply  .  '  And  I  feel 
it  a  comfort  already  to  have  told  you,  and  to  have 
had  your  advice.' 

^  Call,  then,  at  my  house,'  I  said,  ^  to-morrow 
morning,  after  you  have  delivered  the  letters,  and 
bring  the  money  with  you,  and  I  will  see  what  can 
be  done  for  you.' 

^I  will,  sir,'  he  replied,  *and  thank  you  heartily 
for  your  kindness.' 

'  May  God  bless  you,'  I  added,  '  and  help  you  to 
repent  in  earnest ;  and  now  I  must  say  good  night, 
as  I  am  going  to  this  cottage.' 

He  wished  me  good  night,  and  proceeded  on  his 
lonely  way  towards  Morton,  sad  at  heart,  and  fear- 
ing some  great  misery  would  come  upon  him  yet,  on 
account  of  his  sin  (for  a  grievous  sin  it  was),  but 
comforted  and  relieved  by  having  told  his  grief,  and 
listened  to  words  of  compassion  and  counsel. 

And  now,  boys,  I  must  hurry  to  the  end  of  my 
story,  for  I  find  it  is  getting  very  late. 

John  Hind  came  to  me  next  morning.  I  went 
with  him  to  Widow  Gripp's,  and  heard  him  tell  her 
all  the  truth,  and  ask  her  pardon,  and  saw  him  give 
her  back  the  money  which  he  had  so  wrongfully 
taken.  Mrs  Gripp  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  and 
had  received  many  little  kind  attentions  from  poor 
Hind,  when  he  had  been  working  in  former  years  for 
her  husband.  She  had  always  looked  upon  Hind  as 
an  honest  man,  and,  pleased  to  see  the  money  safely 
delivered  to  her,  she  readily  promised  me  to  say 
nothing  of  Hind's  misdemeanour  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.     Next  morning  Hind  had  to   carry  to   her 
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the  letter  of  inquiry  he  had  so  long  dreaded.  And^ 
at  his  request,  she  wrote  word  that  her  money  had 
been  wrongfully  detained,  for  more  than  three  weeks, 
by  a  messenger,  whom  she  did  not  name,  but  that  it 
had  now  come  safely  to  hand. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  poor  Hind  frequently  after 
that.  The  anxiety  he  had  endured  brought  on  a 
severe  illness,  from  Avhich  he  did  not  recover  for  two 
months.  Another  person  was  appointed  to  take  his 
place  as  letter-carrier  for  the  time.  But,  on  his  re- 
covery, he  w^ould  not  apply  to  be  re-appointed.  He 
said  that  he  had  violated  his  trust  once,  and  he 
might  perhaps  do  the  same  again  if  temptation  were 
put  in  his  way.  At  least,  he  did  not  like  that  he 
should  continue  to  be  trusted  by  the  Post-office 
authorities,  without  having  acknowledged  to  them 
his  breach  of  trust.  But  now  that  he  was  no  longer 
in  their  employment,  he  did  not  seem  called  upon  to 
make  any  flirther  confession,  after  ]Mrs  Gri])p  had 
forgiven  him,  and  refused  to  inform  against  him,  as 
she  might  have  done. 

Talking  to  me,  as  he  lay  on  his  sick  bed,  of  all 
that  had  happened,  he  said  one  day,  '  I  should  not 
like  you,  sir,  to  mention  what  I  have  told  you  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  if  you  ever  think  the  story  of 
my  temptation,  and  the  misery  it  brought  upon  me, 
and  the  relief  I  found  in  repentance,  will  do  good  to 
any  body  far  away,  or  in  future  years,  I  hope  you 
will  tell  it  as  a  warning.'  So  now,  boys,  I  have  told 
it  you,  five-and-twenty  years  after  it  happened,  and 
far  away  from  the  Weald  of  Kent.  If,  then,  you  are 
ever  tempted  to  breach  of  trust,  think  of  John  Hind. 

The  boys  wished  Mr  and  Miss  Walton  good  after- 
noon, and,  running  down  the  hill,  dispersed  to  their 
respective  homes. 

J,  AND  C.  MOZLEY,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON.   J.,H.  PARKER,  OXFORD. 

frice  Id.,  or  7s,  per  100. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

^f^t  ifitti)  ^unUaB  in  Eatt 

COLLECT. 

W^e  beseech  Thee,  Ahmghty  God,  mercifully  to  look 
upon  Thy  people  ;  that  by  Thy  great  goodness  they 
may  be  governed  and  preservied  evermore,  both  in 
body  and  soul;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

A  LITTLE  before  school-hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  Alfred  came  up  to  Mr  Wal- 
ton's house  to  bring  a  note  that  he  said  a  gentleman 
had  given  him  to  carry  to  Mr  ^Yalton.  It  was  a 
cold,  blustering  day  in  March.  AH  night  long  the 
wind  had  been  howling  dismally,  and  the  rain  patter- 
ing against  the  windows.  Now,  however,  the  rain 
had  cleared  away,  but  there  were  many  wild-looking 
clouds  flying  across  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  wind, 
still  unchecked,  swept  along  with  resistless  force. 

Little  Alfred's  hair  was  blown  into  disorder,  and 
his  cheeks  were  cut  with  facing  the  wind  as  he  had 
mounted  the  hill  towards  the  house. 

'  You  look  cold,'  said  Miss  Walton,  as  he  stood, 
after  delivering  the  note,  waiting  to  see  whether  he 
was  wanted.     '  Come  to  the  fire  and  warm  yourself.' 

Alfred  gladly  obeyed,  for  his  hands  were  almost 
powerless  with  the  cold.  Miss  Walton  placed  him  a 
little  stool,  and  he  sat  down  by  the  fire.  ^  You  may 
sit  there  till  school-time,'  she  said,  '  if  you  like.' 

Mr  Walton's  note  was  to  ask  him  to  take  an  after- 
noon duty,  and  he  left  the  room  and  went  to  his 
study  to  answer  it,  while  little  Alfred  eat  by  the 
fire. 
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'Did  you  hear  the  wind  in  the  night,  Alfred  1' 
asked  Miss  Walton. 

^  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  it ;  it  did  blow  just  ahout^  he 
answered. ,  ^  I  was  almost  afraid  to  lie  in  bed.' 

'  You  wxre  as  safe  in  bed  as  anywhere,  Alfred, 
were  you  not  V  said  Miss  Walton. 

^Yes,'  he  answered.  ^I  thought  God  could  take 
care  of  me,  and  so  I  lay  still.' 

^  Unless,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  you  knew  there  w^as 
some  particular  danger  w^here  your  bed  stood,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  you  to  move,  it  was  better  to 
lie  still  and  trust  yoiu'self  to  God.  He  can  take 
care  of  you  in  the  greatest  danger.' 

^  Do  you  know,'  he  said,  '  the  wand  always  makes 
me  think  how  very  great  God  must  be.  It  seems  so 
wonderful  to  hear  so  much  noise,  and  sometimes  to 
see  so  much  harm  done,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to 
see  the  wind ;  don't  you  think  so  ?' 

^  It  is  very  w^onderful,'  replied  Miss  Yf  alton.  *  "  We 
hear  the  sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell  whence  it 
Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth." ' 

'  It  comes  from  God,  doesn't  it  ?'  asked  Alfred. 

^  It  com  3S  from  Him  thus  far,'  replied  Miss  Wal- 
ton, '  that  He  appoints  when  it  shall  blow,  and  when 
it  shall  be  calm;  He  governs  even  the  winds,  and 
they  obey  Him.' 

^  Rut  why  does  it  ever  blow  ?'  he  asked  again. 

^  Because,  my  dear  boy,  it  does  good ;  it  makes 
the  air  clear  and  healthy.  Do  you  not  remember  how 
Go*l  took  away  the  plague  of  locusts  ?' 

^  Yes,  He  made  a  strong  west  wind  to  blow.  But  we 
can't  get  wind  w^henever  we  like,  to  make  it  healthy.' 

'•  No,  certainly  we  cannot,'  replied  Miss  Walton. 
^  But  God  can  send  it  whenever  He  sees  that  it  is 
needed.  I  was  just  looking  over  the  Collect  when 
you  came  in.     What  do  v,^e  there  ask  of  God  V 

'  That  we  may  be  governed  and  preserved  ever- 
more, both  in  body  and  soul,'  answered  Alfred. 
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^  Yes,  God's  governino^  power  appoints  every  thing ; 
when  the  wind  must  blow,  and  when  it  is  to  be  calm — 
when  it  is  to  rain,  and  when  it  is  to  be  fair — when 
hot  and  when  cold ;  and  because  He  is  good,  he  ap- 
points every  thing  for  the  best,  both  for  our  bodies 
and  souls,  if  we  are  really  His  people.' 

*But  does  not  the  wind  sometimes  do  harm?' 
Alfred  asked. 

'  In  some  particular  instance  it  may  do  harm ;  for 
example,  a  ship  may  be  wrecked,  and  lives  lost,  but 
even  then  God  had  some  good  purpose  in  sending  it, 
that  He  knows,  though  we  may  not.' 

^I  like  to  think  that,'  he  answered,  looking  up 
into  Miss  Walton's  face,  '  because  I  thought  last 
night  how  dreadful  it  must  be  for  people  at  sea,  and 
I  felt  unhappy,  and  I  shall  like  to  think  another  time 
that  God  knows  what  is  best.' 

^Yes,  dear  boy,  that  thought  may  often  comfort 
us  when  nothing  else  can.  He  looks  down  merci- 
fully upon  His  people,  and  will  of  His  great  good- 
ness evermore  govern  and  preserve  them  in  the  way 
that  is  best  for  them,  though  we  cannot  tell  how.' 

As  Miss  Walton  stopped  speaking,  her  brother 
entered  the  room  with  the  note,  and  asked  Alfred  to 
carry  it  to  James  Ring  wood,  where,  he  said,  the 
person  who  had  given  the  note  to  Alfred  would  call 
for  it. 

'  You  will  have  to  leave  the  fire,  you  see,  after  all,' 
said  Miss  Walton,  smiling.  '  However,  never  mind, 
but  make  haste  and  get  back  to  school.  I  am  going 
to  get  ready  now.' 

Alfred's  message  took  him  so  long,  that  he  could 
not  get  into  school  by  prayer-time,  but  before  all  had 
said  the  Collects  he  was  in  his  place,  so  that  he  did 
not  miss  any  of  the  lesson. 

'  Do  you  know  what  Sunday  this  is  called  ?'  asked 
Miss  Walton. 

^  It  is  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,'  said  several. 
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Miss  W,  Yes,  but  it  is  also  called  Passion  Sunday. 
What  is  the  last  week  in  Lent  called  ? 

Several.  Passion  week. 

Miss  W,  Why? 

Edward,  Because  we  read  and  think  then  of  Christ's 
sufferings. 

ARss  W.  Yes,  or  of  His  Passion,  as  it  is  called. 
And  what  is  the  Epistle  about  to-day  ? 

Alfred.  About  Christ's  offering  Himself  without 
spot  to  God. 

Miss  W.  And  when  did  He  offer  Himself? 

Several.  When  He  suffered  on  the  cross. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  to-day  we  first  begin  to  commemo- 
rate His  Passion,  and  therefore  what  is  to-day  called  ? 

All.  Passion  Sunday. 

Miss  W.  And  in  the  Gospel  we  read  of  our  Lord 
being  slandered — by  whom  ? 

Francis.  By  the  Jews. 

Miss  W.  What  did  they  call  Him  ? 

Fred.  A  Samaritan ;  and  they  said  He  had  a 
devil. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  Bishop  Sparrow  says  this  was  a 
^  thorn  in  His  side,  and  part  of  His  Passion.'  Now 
we  will  turn  to  the  Collect.  Whom  do  we  pray  God 
mercifully  to  look  upon  ? 

Charley.  His  people. 

Miss  W.  And  why  do  we  ask  Him  to  look  merci- 
fully upon  them  ? 

Several.  '  That  they  may  be  governed  and  pre- 
served evermore.' 

Miss  W.  Who  governs  a  people  ? 

Fred.  A  king. 

Miss  W.  It  is  not  always  a  king,  is  it,  Fred  ? 

*  No,  sometimes  a  queen,'  said  David. 

Miss  W.  Now  give  me  a  name  that  would  do  for 
either  king  or  queen  'i 

'  Sovereign,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.   Yes,  a  sovereign  rules  a  people.     We 
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pray  in  the  Collect  for  God's  people.     Wlio  Is  their 
sovereign  ? 

Francis.  God  is  the  Sovereign  of  His  people. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  how  do  we  acknowledge  this  in  the 
CoUect? 

Several.  In  asking  to  be  governed. 

Miss  W.  How  is  this  an  acknowledgment  that  God 
is  our  Sovereign  ? 

Edward.  Because  it  is  a  sovereign  who  goveri^s 
his  people. 

Miss  W.  Have  we  been  admitted  into  the  number 
of  God's  people  ? 

Several.  Yes,  at  our  Baptism. 

Miss  W.  Are  we  in  this  Collect  praying  for  our- 
selves ? 

Edicard,  Yes,  unless  we  have  forsaken  the  service 
of  God. 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  say  every  time  we  chant  the 
100th  Psalm? 

Alfred.  ^We  are  His  2?eopZ^,  and  the  sheep  of 
His  pasture.' 

Miss  W.  Look  what  St.  Peter  says  to  the  Chris- 
tians to  whom  he  wrote ;  1  St.  Peter,  ii.  9,  10. 

Samuel.  '  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 

priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  peojAe ; 

which  in  time  past  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now 
the  people  of  God.^ 

Miss  W.  Yes.  The  Church,  by  teaching  us  to 
pray  for  the  people  of  God,  teaches  us  to  forget  for 
a  time  ourselves  individually ;  to  pray  for  ourselves 
only  so  far  as  we  are  part  of  that  great  people,  of 
which  God  is  the  Sovereign.  And  this  Collect  would 
teach  us  to  think  of  God  as  our —  % 

'  Sovereign,'  said  several, 
j    Miss  W.  And  we  as — what  ? 

*  His  people,'  again  they  answered. 

Miss  W.  How  do  we  address  God  ? 

James.  As  'Almighty  God.* 
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Miss  TV.  Then  if  our  Sovereign  is  Almighty  God, 
our  Sovereign  is — what  sort  of  a  Sovereign  ? 

Edward.  An  Almighty  Sovereign. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  One  who  has  power  to  govern 
His  people  as  He  will,  and  they  cannot  resist  Him. 
1  low  do  we  ask  Him  to  look  upon  them  ? 

All.  ^Mercifully.' 

Miss  W.  And  how  do  we  ask  that  they  may  be 
governed  ? 

Charley.  By  His  great  goodness. 

Miss  W.  Or,  according  to  His  goodness.  What 
do  we  mean  when  we  ask  God  to  look  mercifully  upon 
chem? 

'  That  He  may  have  compassion  upon  them  when 
He  sees  their  necessities,'  said  Francis. 

3Iiss  W.  Yes,  Francis,  He  can  always  see  His 
people ;  but  to-day  we  ask  Him  especially  to  turn 
and  look  upon  them  in  mercy ;  and  then,  that  by 
His  great  goodness  they  may  be — ? 

'  Governed  and  preserved  evermore  both  in  body 
and  soul,'  continued  Edgar. 

Miss  W.  Well,  boys,  as  this  Collect  does  not 
need  much  explanation,  we  will  turn  our  attention 
to  God,  as  a  King,  governing  all  things.  What 
does  to  govern  mean  % 

Edivard.  To  rule  or  direct. 

Miss  W.  And  what  does  God  govern  ? 

Charley.  Every  thing. 

Miss  W.  Can  you  remember  any  verses  from  the 
Psalms  which  speak  of  God  as  a  King  ? 

George. '  For  God  is  my  King  of  old.'  (Ps.lxxiv.  13.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  George,  turn  to  that  Psalm,  and 
read  some  of  the  following  verses,  which  speak  of 
God's  kingly  acts. 

George.  '  The  help  that  is  done  upon  earth  He 
doeth  it  Himself.  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  through 
Thy  power,  Thou  breakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons 
in  the  waters.     Thou  smotest  the  heads  of  Levia- 
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than  in  pieces,  and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  for  the 
people  in  the  wilderness.  Thou  broughtest  out 
fountains  and  waters  out  of  the  hard  rocks :  Thou 
driedst  up  mighty  waters.  The  day  is  Thine,  and 
the  night  is  Thine :  Thou  hast  prepared  the  light 
and  the  sun.' 

Miss  W.  That  will  do.  To  what  people  did  God 
give  meat  and  drink  in  the  wilderness  ? 

Several.  To  the  children  of  Israel. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  God  was  their  King  in  a  special 
manner,  until  they  chose  an  earthly  king.  Then 
what  did  God  say  that  they  had  done  ? 

Alfred.  That  they  had  rejected  Him  from  being 
their  king.     (1  Sam.  viii.  7.) 

Miss  W.  He  was  no  longer  their  king  in  the 
especial  way  He  had  been  before,  though  He  still 
continued  to  rule  them.  Now  give  me  some  verses 
from  the  Psalms,  there  are  a  great  many. 

Edward.  ^  For  the  Lord  is  our  defence  :  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  is  our  King.''     (Ps.  Ixxxix.  19.) 

Francis.  '  The  Lord  is  King,  and  hath  put  on 
glorious  apparel.'     (Ps.  xciii.  1.) 

David.  '  The  Lord  is  King,  be  the  people  never 
so  impatient ;  He  sitteth  between  the  Cherubims,  be 
the  earth  never  so  unquiet.'    (Ps.  xcix.  1.) 

Alfred.  '  The  Lord  sitteth  above  the  water-flood, 
and  the  Lord  remaineth  a  King  for  ever.'  (Ps.xxix.  9.) 

Miss  W.  Before  you  give  me  any  more  texts,  let 
us  see  how  God  is  represented  in  these  verses  per- 
forming the  different  offices  of  a  King.  In  the  verse 
you  quoted,  Edward,  God  is  represented  as  a  King 
doing  what,  for  His  people  ? 

Edward.  Defending  them. 

Miss  TV.  Did  God  defend  His  ancient  people  ? 

Several.  Yes,  first  from  Pharaoh,  and  then  from 
many  enemies. 

Miss  W.  In  like  manner  He  is  still  the  defence 
of  His  people,  guarding  them  from  aU  their  enemies. 
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And  liow  is  God  represented  as  a  King  in  the  verse 
you  gave  me,  Francis? 

Francis.  As  a  King  clothed  in  Glory. 

Miss  W.  Yes;  and  where  did  you,  David,  say 
God  sitteth? 

David.  Above  the  Cherubims. 

Miss  W.  Our  King  is,  then,  a  glorious  King,  clothed 
with  majesty  and  honour.     His  throne — where  % 

Charley.  In  heaven. 

Miss  W.  In  heaven,  far  above,  out  of  our  sight ;  and 
from  His  throne  in  glory  He  governs  His  people.  David, 
what  else  did  your  verse  say  about  God  being  a  King  ? 

David.  '  The  Lord  is  King,  be  the  people  never 
so  impatient.' 

Miss  W.  Is  God  the  King  only  of  good  people, 
or  of  the  wicked  also  ? 

Andrew.  He  is  King  over  the  wicked  too. 

Miss  W.  Yes;  and  though  they  are  impatient 
under  His  government,  still  He  remains  their  King. 
^  The  fierceness  of  man  shall  turn  to  Thy  praise, 
and  the  fierceness  of  them  shalt  Thou  refrain.'  (Ps. 
Ixxvi.  10.)  How  does  a  Sovereign  deal  with  the 
disobedient  part  of  His  people  ? 

Several.  Punishes  them. 

Miss  W.  And  what  will  God  do  to  the  wicked 
and  disobedient  ? 

Charley.  He  will  punish  them  when  they  die. 

*  Upon  the  ungodly  He  shall  rain  snares,  fire, 
and  brimstone,  storm  and  tempest :  this  shall  be 
their  portion  to  drink,'  said  George.     (Ps.  xi.  7.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  will  punish  them  then,  but 
now  does  He  never  punish  us  for  our  sins  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  when  He  sends  sickness  or  famine 
into  a  country. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  He  as  a  King  can  punish 
and  will  punish  the  wicked,  and  sometimes  He  pun- 
ishes in  love,  sometimes  in  anger.  Alfred,  how  is 
God  represented  in  the  verse  you  quoted  ? 
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Alfy^ed,  As  a  King  remaining  for  ever,  and  sittino- 
above  the  water-floods. 

Miss  W.  Does  an  earthly  king  remain  for  ever  ? 

Edward.  No,  when  a  king  dies  he  returns  to  dust, 
like  any  other  man. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  in  the  grave  all  are  alike,  the  king 
and  the  beggar ;  but  our  King  has  been  a  King  from 
everlasting,  and  will  be  a  King  to  everlasting,  and 
has  power  over  all  things.  Can  you  now  give  me 
any  texts  which  speak  of  God  governing  all  things  % 

George  '  He  ruleth  with  His  power  for  ever ;  His 
eyes  behold  the  people  :  and  such  as  will  not  believe 
shall  not  be  able  to  exalt  themselves.'  (Ps.  Ixvi.  6.) 

Miss  W.  That  is  a  very  good  quotation.  God  rules 
or  governs,  and  none  can  stand  up  against  Him. 
Look  now  at  Ps.  Ixv.  the  sixth  and  following  verses. 

Andrew,  'Who  in  His  strength  setteth  fast  the 
mountains,  and  is  girded  about  with  power.  Who 
stilleth  the  ragingof  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  His  waves, 
and  the  madness  of  the  people.  .  .  Thou  that  makest 
the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  praise 
Thee.  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  blessest  it,  Thou 
makest  it  very  plenteous. . .  Thou  preparest  their  com, 
for  so  Thou  providest  for  the  earth.  Thou  waterest 
her  furrows.  Thou  sendest  rain  into  the  little  valleys 
thereof :  Thou  makest  it  soft  with  the  drops  of  rain, 
and  blessest  the  increase  of  it.  Thou  crownest  the 
year  with  Thy  goodness,  and  Thy  clouds  drop  fatness.' 

Miss  W,  That  will  do.  These  verses  wUl  help  us 
to  take  some  particular  instance  of  God's  governing 
power.  What  were  we  speaking  of  this  morning, 
Alfred  ? 

Alfred.  The  wind. 

Miss  W.  And  who  makes  the  wind  to  blow  ? 
'    All.  Almighty  God. 

Miss  W,  And  when  the  wind  blows,  what  does  the 
sea  do  ? 
^    Francis.  It  rages. 
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Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  an  account  in  the 
Bible  of  a  great  storm  when  a  ship  was  lost  ? 

Several.  Yes,  when  St.  Paul  was  going  to  Rome. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  Now  let  us  trace  God's 
governing  power  in  that  storm.  Did  He  send  the  storm? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Were  the  people  on  the  ship  able  to 
abate  the  wind  ? 

Charley.  Oh,  no,  they  could  not  stop  the  wind 
blowing. 

Miss  W.  No,  they  could  not  help  themselves.  For 
how  many  days  were  they  tossed  about  ? 

Fred.  Fourteen  days. 

Miss  W.  Did  they  think  they  could  be  saved  ? 

George.  No,  they  were  all  afraid. 

Miss  W.  Read  the  20th  verse  of  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter  of  Acts. 

James.  '  And  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many 
days  appeared,  and  no  small  tempest  lay  on  us,  all 
hope  that  we  should  be  saved  was  then  taken  away.' 

Miss  W.  But  who  all  this  time  was  sitting  above 
the  water-floods,  ruling  the  winds  with  His  power  ? 

Several.  Almighty  God. 

<  He  sent  an  angel  to  tell  St.  Paul  that  they  should 
be  saved,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  but  what  I  want  you  to  see  is,  how 
God  was  working  His  own  will  by  this  storm— that 
He  had  His  own  purposes  to  fulfil  in  sending  it. 
Were  any  lives  lost  % 

*  No,  they  all  got  safe  to  land,  some  on  boards, 
and  some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  And  had  God  any  work  to  be  done  on 
the  island  where  they  were  cast  % 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  Alfred,  '  I  see  now  what  you  mean. 
God  sent  St.  Paul  there  to  heal  the  sick  people,  and 
He  made  the  storm  to  blow  for  that  reason.' 

Miss  W.  Just  so ;  God's  healing  power  was  thus 
made  known  in  this  barbarous  island :  but  not  only 
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SO — the  centurion  and  soldiers,  could  they  learn  no- 
thing from  all  they  saw? 

Edivard.  They  would  learn  that  the  God  St.  Paul 
worshipped  was  the  true  God. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  they  might  have  learned  this ;  we 
are  not  told  whether  any  did  believe,  but  we  may 
with  reason  suppose  that  some  would  be  convinced, 
and  we  find  that  the  centurion  had  a  special  love 
for  St.  Paul.     Do  you  remember  how  he  showed  it  ? 

Several.  He  would  not  let  the  soldiers  kill  the 
prisoners,  because  he  wished  to  save  St.  Paul. 

Miss  W.  It  may  be  that  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  all  he  saw,  though  we  are  not  told 
30 ;  but  we  are  told  enough  to  see  that  God  ruled 
the  wind  and  the  sea,  and  made  all  turn  out  to  His 
glory.  And  now  tell  me  what  we  daily  see  of  God's 
governing  power  ? 

'  Day  and  night  coming,  rain  and  fine  weather/ 
said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  the  different  seasons.  What 
are  they  ? 

David.  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 

Miss  W.  Could  we  do  without  these  diiFerent 
seasons  ? 

^  No,'  said  Alfred,  ^  things  would  not  grow  with- 
out them.' 

Miss  W.  In  winter  the  earth  rests,  in  spring  God 
makes  the  trees  and  flowers  to  shoot  forth  again,  and 
what  does  the  summer  sun  do  ? 

Several.  It  ripens  the  fruit  and  com. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  then  comes  autumn,  when  we 
gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  all  is  again  pre- 
pared for  rest.  And  it  is  God,  boys,  who  orders 
and  governs  all  these  things  as  He  sees  best.  Ought 
we,  then,  to  complain,  when  the  weather  is  not  just 
what  we  like  ? 

Charley.  No,  I  suppose  we  don't  know  what  is 
best ;  we  ought  to  trust  in  God,  and  not  complain. 
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Miss  W,  This  is,  indeed,  wliat  we  ought  to  do, 
Charley,  and  we  may  also  pray  to  Him  to  order 
what  is  best  for  us,  as  we  do  in  to-day's  Collect. 
How  do  we  ask  to  be  governed  % 

Francis.  By  God's  great  goodness. 

Miss  W,  When  God  destroyed  the  world  with  a 
flood,  how  was  He  then  governing  it  ? 

Alfred.  He  was  angry  then. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  governed  in  anger,  but  at  that 
very  time  what  did  He  do  for  His  own  people  ? 

Edward.  He  provided  a  place  of  safety  in  the  ark 
for  them. 

Miss  W.  He  governed  them  in  goodness  and 
mercy,  while  He  punished  the  disobedient  and  wicked. 
Who  do  we  pray  may  be  governed,  in  the  Collect  ? 

Several.  God's  people. 

Miss  W.  And  we  pray  that  they  may  be  governed 
both  in —  ? 

'  Body  and  soul,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  God  not  only  governs  nature,  the  winds, 
and  the  sea,  day  and  night,  but  He  also  governs  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men,  and  they  cannot  resist 
Him ;  but  what  we  pray  is  that  He  will  govern  His 
people  according  to  His —  % 

'  Goodness,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  IV.  If  we  are  really  God's  people  we  shall 
wish  to  be  governed  by  Him.  Is  it  a  trouble  to  a 
faithful  people  to  obey  their  sovereign  ? 

'  No,'  said  Francis,  '  they  think  it  an  honour.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  so  shall  we  feel  with  regard  to 
God's  government.  We  should  wish,  and  try  always, 
to  give  up  our  wills  to  Him,  not  try  and  govern  for 
ourselves,  but  willingly  submit  to  Him ;  so  will 
He  govern  and  preserve  us  evermore  both  in  body 
and  soul,  and  always  appoint  what  is  best  for  us.  Do 
we  always  know  for  ourselves  what  is  best  for  us  ? 

Edicard.  No,  Joseph  did  not  know  that  it  was 
best  for  him  to  be  sold  into  Egypt. 

12 
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Miss  W,  Exactly  so ;  and  often  and  often  it  is  the 
same  with  ourselves,  boys ;  what  we  think  a  great 
trouble  may  be  really  a  great  blessing,  and  we  may 
learn  from  what  we  have  said  to-day,  to  trust  in 
God's  governing  mercy.  You  must  try  to  leave 
your  concerns  in  His  hands,  and  then  you  may  be 
quite  sure  He  will  govern  you  in  His  goodness,  and 
order  what  is  best  both  for  your  bodies  and  souls. 
Do  you  remember,  Charley,  last  hay-making,  how 
anxious  you  were  to  ride  home  on  the  cart  of  hay, 
from  Farmer  Brown's  field  ^ 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  remember,'  he  replied,  ^  I  had  just 
run  to  look  at  a  hare  that  had  crossed  the  field,  when 
the  cart  started,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  it  was 
all  upset.' 

Miss  IV.  And  if  you  had  been  on  the  top,  what 
would  have  happened,  Charley  ? 

'  Oh  !  I  should  have  been  very  much  hurt,  if  not 
killed,'  he  answered. 

Miss  W.  And  do  you  think  that  happened  by  chance? 

He  looked  very  serious^  and  answered,  '  No,  it 
was  God  took  care  of  me.  I  suppose  that  was  the 
reason  the  hare  ran  across  the  field.' 

Miss  IF.  Perhaps  God  did  use  that  means  to  save 
you.  He  often  makes  use  of  the  smallest  things  : 
and,  if  not  a  sparrow  fails  to  the  ground  without  His 
knowledge,  we  may  believe  that  it  was  by  His 
ordering  that  a  little  hare  saved  you  from  a  dreadful 
accident. 

^  I  did  not  think  of  it  so  at  the  time,'  said  Charley. 

MiBs  W.  Perhaps  you  did  not.  We  often  forget 
^0  trace  God's  wonderful  governing  hand,  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  He  is  daily  and  hourly 
ordering  the  most  trifling  events  for  us ;  governing 
and  preserving  us  both  in  body  and  soul.  I  dare  say, 
if  you  think,  you  can  some  of  you  remember  other 
iJOStances.     Can  you  ? 

*  Oh,  yeS;  I  remember  one/  said  Francis.     '  One 
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day  when  I  was  out  with  father,  he  had  promised  to 
take  lue  out  in  a  boat  on  the  sea.  He  fixed  with 
some  men  who  were  going  out  in  the  evening  to 
take  us,  and  then  we  set  oft'  with  our  baskets  to  sell 
what  father  had  got.  We  went  to  a  gentleman's 
house,  and  the  servants  took  us  into  the  kitchen,  and 
then  looked  over  every  thing  in  the  basket.  I  re- 
member so  well  how  vexed  I  felt,  for  I  was  sure  we 
should  be  too  late  for  the  boat,  and  I  reminded  father 
over  and  over  again,  but  he  wouldn't  hurry  them. 
At  last  they  got  all  they  wanted,  and  though  we 
walked  as  fast  as  we  could  back  to  the  town,  the  boat 
had  been  gone  about  five  minutes  when  we  arrived.' 

*  And  you  were  very  much  disappointed,  Francis, 
were  you  V  asked  Miss  Walton. 

*  Oh,  I  cried  just  aboiity'  he  said,  ^  for  we  were 
going  home  in  the  morning ;  but  afterwards  I  was  so 
glad  we  had  not  gone,  for  the  boat,  and  all  the  men 
in  it,  were  lost.' 

Miss  W.  That  was.  Indeed,  a  wonderful  instance 
of  God's  ordering  events  for  your  preservation.  But 
it  is  not  always,  boys,  that  we  can  so  plainly  see  why 
God  appoints  things  as  He  does.  Perhaps  we  shall 
see  all  plainly,  if  we  are  able  to  look  back  upon  this 
world  after  death,  but  now  we  must  often  submit  to 
His  government  without  being  able  to  see  the 
reason  of  it.' 

^  As  a  little  child  submits  to  a  parent,  I  suppose,' 
said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Edward,  a  parent  may  forbid  a  child 
to  eat  poison,  and  a  child  may  think  it  very  hard  not 
to  be  allowed  to  have  what  it  wishes,  but  the  parent 
knows  best,  and  the  child,  though  it  cannot  under- 
stand why,  must  submit.  God  governs  with  a  Father's 
love,  as  well  as  with  a  Sovereign's  authority,  and  we 
must  all  try  to  submit  to  Him  as  obedient  children. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN    ILLUSTRATION    OF    THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  TEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FOIILEY. 

COLLECT. 

*dlmighty  and  everlasting  God^  who,  of  Thy  tender  love 
towards  mankind,  hast  sent  Thy  Son,  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  to  take  upon  Him  our  flesh,  and  to 
suffer  death  upon  th?  cross,  that  all  tnankind  should 
follow  the  example  of  His  great  humility  ;  Mercfidiy 
grant  that  we  may  both  follow  the  example  of  His 
patience,  and  also  he  7nade  partakers  of  His  resur- 
rection, through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

'  Fred,  do  come  here,'  cried  Alfred,  ^  and  look  what 
beautiful  bunches  of  palm  I  have  got !' 

Fred  was  approaching  the  turn  down  to  Henry 
Mason's  house  when  Alfred  called  him.  The  house 
stood  in  a  yard,  somewhat  apart  from  the  village, 
and  a  green  lane  led  down  to  it,  shut  out  from  the 
road  by  a  gate.  Alfred  was  standing  on  the  second 
bar  of  this  gate,  looking  down  the  street,  when  he 
espied  Fred,  and  called  him,  although  he  was  yet  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  end  of  the  lane. 
Alfred,  in  the  meantime,  jumped  down,  and  opened 
the  gate  as  Fred  came  up,  swinging  it  back  as  far  as 
it  would  go,  then  made  a  profound  bow,  and  begged 
Fred  to  enter. 

'  Do  you  think  I've  grown  so  big  I  can't  get  in 
without  all  that  room  ?'  asked  Fred,  laughing. 

^  No,  no,'  replied  Alfred,  '  I  only  wanted  a  ride 
back,'  and  jumping  upon  the  gate,  he  let  it  swing  to 
No.  24.  a 
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again  with  no  little  violence,  and  in  an  instant  after- 
wards was  at  Fred's  side,  saying,  '  Haven't  I  got 
some  just  about  beautiful  palm  ?  I  am  going  to  take 
a  bunch  up  to  !Miss  Walton  before  school ;  will  you 
come  ?' 

^  Yes,  I'll  go  with  you,'  replied  Fred ;  ^  but  it's 
time  we  started  now,  I  suspect.  I  heard  the  half- 
hour  strike  just  as  I  came  out  of  the  house.' 

*  Stay  there  while  I  run  and  fetch  it,  then,'  said 
Alfred,  and  he  darted  into  the  house,  leaving  Fred 
standing  just  inside  the  yard ;  but  in  a  moment  he  re- 
turned again  with  some  choice  bunches  of  palm.  The 
lower  flowers  were  burst  quite  out,  while  the  upper 
ones  were  still  wrapped  in  their  soft  downy  covering, 
^  There's  a  bit  for  you,'  he  said,  as  he  handed  a  pretty 
branch  to  Fred,  at  the  same  time  sticking  another 
into  the  button-hole  of  his  own  jacket.  The  two  boys 
then  arranged  a  few  branches  into  a  neat  little  bunch 
for  Miss  Walton,  and  another  for  her  brother,  and 
started  with  their  simple  gifts  up  to  Mr  Walton's 
house.  All  the  children  they  met  carried  this  em- 
blem of  the  day,  but  none  had  such  fine  bunches  as 
Alfred  and  Fred,  for  Alfred  always  knew  where  to 
find  the  choicest  palm,  or  the  earliest  primrose,  or 
the  sweetest  violets  of  the  year ;  and  now,  as  he 
walked  along,  he  felt  almost  proud  of  his  adornments. 
On  his  way,  he  met  his  brother  Ned  coming  from 
the  town. 

^  I  say,  Alfred,  you  must  give  me  some  of  that 
palm,'  he  cried  out,  as  he  came  up  to  him  ;  ^  I  haven't 
got  a  bit,  and  I  must  have  some.' 

'  Oh,  indeed,  Ned,  I  can't,'  he  replied. 

^  And  pray,  why  can't  you  ?'  returned  Ned,  '  there 
you  have  got  some  in  your  jacket,  and  a  bunch  in 
each  hand,  and  then  you  tell  me  you  can't.  I  teU 
you,'  he  said,  roughly,  *  I  must  have  one  of  those 
bunches.' 

Alfred  held  them  veiy  tight,  while  he  replied, '  You 
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may  liave  tlie  piece  in  my  jacket,  but  I  can't  give 
you  either  of  these  bunches.  I  want  them  for  some- 
body else.' 

'  Somebody  else  !  some  of  your  favourite  maidens, 
I  suppose,'  returned  Ned.  *  Come,  you  may  as  well 
give  me  a  bunch,  or  I  shall  take  it  from  you.' 

'  I  don't  want  them  for  any  of  the  maidens,'  replied 
Alfred  again,  '  I  w^ant  them  ibr  ^Ir  and  Miss  Walton  ; 
so  you  see  you  can't  have  them,'  and  as  he  said  this, 
he  seemed  to  think  that  Ned  would  not  ask  again ;  yet 
still  he  held  the  bunches  very  tightly  in  his  grasp, 
starting  to  go  on  his  way  as  he  finished  speaking. 

'  I  don't  care  who  they  are  for,'  replied  Ned, 
^  I  intend  to  have  one ;'  at  the  same  moment 
catching  hold  of  poor  little  Alfred,  and  with  one  of 
his  powerful  arms  pinioning  Alfred's  arms  to  his  side, 
he  deliberately  picked  out  the  choicest  bunch,  in 
spite  of  Alfred's  earnest  entreaties,  and  then  holding- 
it  out  of  reach,  said,  ^Now  you  may  go  and  get 
another  bunch  for  Miss  Walton.' 

But  though  it  was  out  of  Alfred's  reach,  it  was 
not  quite  out  of  Fred's,  who  instantly  and  unex- 
pectedly made  a  spring  at  it ;  but  instead  of  being 
able  to  snatch  it  out  of  Ned's  hand,  as  he  had  hoped, 
he  only  succeeded  in  hitting  it  doT\Ti  to  the  ground. 
Alfred  saw  it  faU,  and  darted  towards  it,  thinking 
again  to  get  possession  of  it,  but  alas!  it  was  not 
to  be  :  Ned  gave  him  a  push  which  threw  him  on  the 
ground,  and  then  picked  up  the  fallen  bunch,  before 
either  of  the  boys  could  manage  to  regain  possession 
of  it,  and  started  oif  quickly  with  his  stolen  treasure. 

*  I'll  tell  you  what,'  cried  Fred,  '  we'U  not  stand 
this.     Come,  Alfred,  we  can  fight  him  together.' 

'  No,'  returned  Alfred,  looking  very  dismal  at  the 
loss  of  one  bunch,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  other  con- 
siderably injured  by  his  fall.  '  I'm  not  going  to 
fight ;  iMiss  Walton  would  rather  go  vdthout  the 
palm  than  have  us  fight  for  it,  I'm  sure.' 
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Several  boys  had  now  gathered  round,  eagerly 
inquiring  wha^t  was  the  matter,  and  trying  to  rub  off 
some  of  the  dirt  which  bespattered  Alfred's  clothes. 

'  I  declare  I  wouldn't  have  stood  it,'  said  Sam.  '  I 
wish  I  had  been  by,  and  then  he  shouldn't  have 
taken  it  from  you,  I'll  promise  you.' 

^It  can't  be  helped  now,'  said  Alfred,  ^  so  come 
along,  Fred ;  Miss  Walton  must  have  this  poor 
broken  bunch.'  He  tried  to  say  this  cheerfully,  but 
it  was  very  hard  work  ;  he  could  have  cried  about  it, 
only  he  thought  that  would  be  babjdsh,  so  he  tried 
to  bear  the  disappointment  as  patiently  as  he  could, 
and,  by  adding  his  own  and  Fred's  branch,  make  the 
bunch  look  more  respectable ;  for  Fred  would  have 
his  branch  o-o  too. 

'  Why  would'nt  you  fight  about  it,  Alfred  V  asked 
Fred,  when  they  had  gone  a  little  way. 

'  Why,  Fred,  I  could'nt  fight  about  it  to-day,'  he 
replied. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Alfred  V  asked  Fred  again. 
^You  used  to  be  ready  enough  to  fight.  Why 
couldn't  you  fight  to-day  ?' 

^Why,  Fred,'  he  answered,  ^I  had  just  been  look- 
ing at  the  Collect  for  to-day,  before  you  came  up, 
and,  don't  you  remember,  we  pray  that  we  may  fol- 
low the  example  of  Christ's  patience ;  and  I  had 
been  thinking  how  patient  He  was.  How  could  I, 
then,  go  and  begin  to  fight  directly  ?' 

Fred  did  not  answer  just  at  first,  and  Alfred  con- 
tinued :  '  Don't  you  remember  how  the  Jews  spit 
upon  Jesus,  and  struck  Him,  and  yet  He  did  not  say 
a  word  ?  That  was  much  worse  than  what  Ned  did 
to  us  just  now  ;  don't  you  think  so  V 

'  Oh,  yes,  it  was  much  worse,' returned  Fred;  ^but 
I  did  not  think  anything  about  it.  I'm  sure  I 
should  have  hit  Ned,  if  I  had  been  you.' 

*  I  was  going  to  once,'  said  Alfred,  '  only  I  remem- 
bered this,  and  then  I  did  not.' 
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■"  By  this  time  the  two  boys  had  reached  ^Ir  Wal- 
ton's house  ;  but  just  as  they  were  going  to  knock  at 
the  door,  they  espied  Miss  Walton  and  her  brother 
coming  towards  them  along  one  of  the  garden  paths. 
Alfred  immediately  ran  up  to  them,  and  touching 
his  hat,  said,  ^  Please,  ma'am,  we've  brought  you 
some  palm.' 

'  Thank  you,  Alfred.  What  a  pretty  bunch  !'  replied 
Miss  Walton.  '  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  I  have  not 
seen  any  before  so  much  out.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  got  it  in  Hollow  Ground,'  he 
answered. 

'  And  have  you  got  none  for  me,  Alfred  V  asked 
Mr  Walton,  in  a  tone  of  pretended  disappointment. 

'  Please,  sir,'  began  Alfred,  '  I  had  a  bunch  for  you, 
but — but,'  and  when  he  had  got  thus  far,  he  stopped  ; 
for  he  thought  it  would  be  telling  tales  to  say  more  ; 
but  the  tears  rose  in  his  eyes,  and  he  turned  his  head 
away. 

'  Why,  my  boy,  what  is  the  matter  V  said  Mr 
Walton,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  Alfred's  shoulder. 
*  You  need  not  fret  about  it,  I  was  only  joking ;  I 
suppose  somebody  begged  it  from  you  V 

'  No,  sir,  they  didn't,'  said  Fred,  coming  to  his 
friend's  assistance ;  '  his  brother  Ned  stole  it  from 
him,  and  threw  Alfred  in  the  dirt,  and  broke  the 
other  bunch  ever  so  much,  although  Alfred  told  him 
they  were  for  you.  Alfred  wouldn't  have  given  your 
bunch  to  any  body.' 

Mr  Walton  smiled  at  Fred's  vehemence,  and  soon 
learned  the  whole  history  from  him ;  then  turning  to 
Alfred,  he  said,  kindly,  '  Your  conduct  has  given  me 
far  more  pleasure  than  the  finest  bunch  of  palm 
would  have  done  ;  so  cheer  up,  my  boy,  and  think 
no  more  about  the  lost  bunch.' 

Alfred  looked  up  with  his  own  sunny  smile  now 
brightening  his  face,  and  really  felt  far  more  happy 
than  if  he  had  had  the  most   beautiful  palm  to  give 
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to  Mr  Walton  ,  he  glanced  at  Miss  Walton,  and  saw 
that  she  too  was  pleased,  and  then  he  felt  his  happi- 
ness complete.  It  was  not  often  that  Mr  Walton 
praised  the  boys  for  their  conduct,  so  that  when 
he  did,  they  valued  it  doubly.  Fred,  too,  was  happy, 
for  he  was  glad  to  hear  Alfred  commended. 

*  Walk  along  with  us,  boys,  and  tell  me  why  you 
carry  palm  to-day  V  said  Mr  AValton. 

'  Please,  sir,  it  is  because  Christ  rode  into  Jeru- 
salem to-day,  and  the  people  spread  palms  in  His 
way,  is  it  not  V  asked  Fred. 

*  Yes,'  Mr  Walton  replied, '  but  not  the  plant  which 
you  call  palm.  The  real  palm  is  a  very  beautiful 
tree.  It  is  generally  thought  that  our  Saviour 
made  this  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem  only  six 
days  before  His  crucifixion.  What  did  He  ride 
upon  % ' 

'  A  young  ass,'  answered  both  the  boys. 

Mr  IValton.  Do  you  think  that  was  any  very  great 
honour  ? 

'  People  wouldn't  think  it  was  now,'  replied  Fred. 

Mr  IValton.  Indeed,  they  would  not.  Yet  it  was 
the  most  triumphal  entry  our  blesssed  Saviour  ever 
made  into  Jerusalem.  Do  you  remember  what  had 
been  prophesied  about  it  I 

Alfred.  '  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion,  behold,  thy 
King  Cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an 
ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.'  (St.  Matthew, 
xxi.  5.     See  also  Zech.  ix.  9.) 

'In  this  His  hour  of  greatest  earthly  triumph,' 
continued  Mr  Walton,  '  He  showed  most  wonderfully 
His  meekness  and  humility,  for  He  chose  to  ride  on 
the  animal  despised  by  the  world,  with  no  other  pomp 
than  the  garments  and  branches  of  palm  spread  in 
the  way,  and  with  no  other  heralds  than  the  voices 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  children  crying — what, 
boys  ? 

' "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David :  Blessed  is  He 
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that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Hosanna  in 
the  highest,"  '  Fred  repeated.     (St.  Matt.,  xxi.  9.) 

^  If  you  would  be  like  Him,  boys,'  Mr  Walton  con- 
tinued, ^  you,  too,  must  learn  to  be  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart,  patient  and  humble.  And  it  was  because 
you  were  patient  and  humble  when  you  were  much 
provoked,  that  you  pleased  me,  my  boy,'  he  said, 
speaking  to  Alfred.  '  Both  of  you  must  try,  always, 
to  have  this  spirit,  and  then  you  will  be  following  the 
example  of  the  patience  and  humility  of  our  meek 
and  lowly  King.' 

They  reached  the  garden  gate  as  I^ir  Walton 
finished  speaking.  ^  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  the 
school  now,'  said  Miss  Walton,  letting  go  her  brothers 
arm.     ^  You  may  come  with  me,  boys.' 

^  Thank  you,  ma'am,'  they  replied ;  and  Fred  held 
open  the  gate  for  Miss  Walton  to  pass  through,  and 
then  he  ran  after  them,  and  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  Miss  Walton  kept  up  w4th  the  two  boys 
as  she  walked  along.  Alfred  was  giving  her  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  he  had  watched  the  palm  for  many  days, 
and  how  he  feared  that  somebody  else  would  have 
found  it  out  before  he  got  it,  and  how  pleased  he  had 
been  on  the  Saturday  when  he  found  it  all  safe.  He 
was  in  full  chatter  when  they  reached  the  school-room 
door,  but  he  was  then  obliged  to  stop,  as  it  was  just 
the  hour  to  commence  school. 

^  What  week  does  this  day  begin  V  asked  Miss 
Walton. 

AIL  Passion  week. 

Miss  JV.  And  why  did  you  say  it  was  called  Pas- 
sion week  ? 

Edward,  Because  we  commemorate  our  Saviour's 
sufferings  and  death. 

Miss  W,  Can  you  tell  me  what  else  it  is  sometimes 
called  ? 

Alfred.  The  holy  week. 

Miss  W,  It  was  thus  called  because  men  used  to 
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give  up  all  worldly  employments,  and  to  betake  them- 
selves to  devotion  all  through  this  week.  Even  the 
courts  were  shut  up,  and  prisoners  who  were  confined 
for  small  offences  were  freed.* 

'  Were  not  people  much  better  then  than  they  are 
now  ?'  asked  i'red. 

'  They  set  us  a  good  example  in  such  things  as 
these,'  replied  ^liss  Walton.  '  We  may  be  quite 
sure  it  would  be  better  for  us,  if  we,  like  them,  would 
sometimes  give  up  worldly  business  and  devote  our- 
selves to  prayer.  AYe  might  be  much  holier  and 
better  than  we  are  if  we  gave  more  time  to  religious 
duties.' 

'  But,  please,  ma'am,'  said  Charley,  '  we  could  not 
stop  work,  father  would  not  let  us.' 

'  No,  Charley,  I  don't  think  boys  like  you  can,'  re- 
plied Miss  Walton.  '  You  are  under  authority,  and 
you  must  do  as  you  are  bid.  But  let  us  see,  is  there 
nothing  that  you  can  do?  How  many  times  will 
there  be  service  in  Church  this  week  f 

Several.  Every  day  ;  morning  and  evening. 
Aliss  W,  Your  work  is  done  by  evening  service ; 
what,  then,  can  you  give  up  to  come  to  Church  ? 
'  We  can  give  up  our  pLiy,'  replied  several. 
Miss  W.  Yes,  this  I  should  like  to  see  you  all  do. 
Many  of  you  have   been  constantly  at  Church  all 
through  Lent,  but  others  have  chosen  rather  to  play. 
Let  not  this  be  the  case,  boys,  during  this  holy  week, 
but  give  God  some  little  of  your  play-hours.     And 
those  of  you  who  can  come  to  the  morning  service 
also,  ought  not  to  neglect  it.     The  Church  calls  upon 
us  all  to  meditate  and  pray  ;  let  us  not  disobey  her 
call. 

Miss  Walton  said  this  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two 

of  the  boys  who  were  not  as  careful  and  regular  at 

the   services  in  Church  as  they  might  have  been. 

Samuel  and  Edgar  would  often  play  in  the  street, 

*  See  Bishop  Sparrow's  Rationale  upon  the  Prayer-Book. 
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while  others  were  worshipping  in  God's  holy  house, 
and  as  Miss  Walton  spoke,  they  looked  ashamed. 
Others  ao|:ain  had  never  missed  a  service  durino^  the 
whole  of  Lent.  Alfred  and  Francis,  and  Georo^e 
and  Andrew,  might  evening  by  evening  be  seen  in 
their  places ;  Edward  and  Charley,  and  others,  were 
not  often  absent ;  and  when  they  were,  it  was  un- 
avoidable. Often  and  often  would  Edward  and 
Charley  hurry  home  from  their  work,  and  then, 
hastily  washing  themselves,  and  taking  a  piece  of 
bread  in  their  hands  to  eat  as  they  went  along,  would 
start  off  to  Church.  And  sometimes,  not  having 
time  for  even  this,  they  would  come  straight  from 
their  work  to  the  house  of  God.  But  we  must  now 
return  to  their  lesson. 

^  What,'  Miss  Walton  asked,  ^  do  we  pray  for  to- 
day?' 

Francis.  'That  we  may  follow  the  example  of 
Christ's  patience,  and  also  be  partakers  of  His  resur- 
rection.' 

Miss  W.  "\Yhen  did  He  set  us  the  most  wonderful 
example  of  patience? 

Charley,  All  through  His  Passion  until  His 
Death. 

jyfiss  W.  Yes ;  and  His  Passion  and  Death  the 
Church  brings  before  us  this  week.  She  shows  us 
Iww  He  suffered,  and  how  patiently  He  suffered; 
that  we  may  do — what? 

All.  Follow  His  example. 

Miss  fV.  Yes;  but  can  we  do  this  in  our  own 
strength  ? 

Alfred.  No,  God  must  help  us. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right ;  therefore  we  pray,  before 
we  begin  our  meditations,  that  we  may  profit  by 
them  by  following  the  example  we  are  studying. 
We  will  now  go  to  the  beginning  of  the  Collect, 
and  follow  the  thoughts  suggested  in  what  we  call 
the  introduction. 
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'Please,  ma'am,  the  introduction  is  longer  than 
the  prayer  to-day,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  it  is  ;  how  far  does  it  extend  ? 

Several.  Down  to  the  word  '  humility.' 

Miss  W.  After  that,  what  comes  ? 

George,  The  petition. 

Miss  W,  To  which  person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
this  Collect  addressed  ? 

Fred,  To  God  the  Father. 

Miss  W,  Why  do  you  say  this  ? 

Edward,  Because  it  was  the  Father  who  sent  the 
Son. 

Miss  TF.  What  do  we  say  He  sent  Him  for  ? 

Andrew.  '  To  take  upon  Him  our  flesh,  and  to  suf- 
fer death  upon  the  cross,  that  all  mankind  should 
follow  the  example  of  His  great  humility.' 

3fiss  W.  Yes;  but  why  did  God  think  of  man 
ataU? 

Several.  Because  He  loved  us. 

Miss  W.  We  say  God  sent  His  Son  of  His — what  ? 

Andrew.  '  Tender  love  towards  mankind.' 

Miss  W.  Was  man  worthy  of  God's  love  ? 

Edicard.  No,  he  had  sinned  against  God,  and 
disobeyed  His  commands. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  yet  God  loved  us,  and  pitied 
us.  Do  you  remember  any  verses  which  speak  of 
the  love  of  God  to  man  ? 

David.  '  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  (St. 
John,  iii.  16.) 

George.  '  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God 
towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  His  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  Him.' 
(1  John,  iv.  9.) 

3Iiss  W,  Yes,  both  of  those  verses  speak  of  God's 
love,  and  of  the  wondrous  way  in  which  He  showed 
it.     Look  now  at  Romans,  v.  8. 
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Samuel.  ^  But  God  commencleth  His  love  towards 
us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Clirist  died 
for  us.' 

Miss  W.  If  we  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  state 
of  man  after  the  fall,  we  shall  see  more  plainly  how 
wonderful  was  God's  love  towards  him.  What  did 
Adam's  disobedience  bring  into  the  world  ? 

Several.  Sin  and  death. 

Miss  W.  Only  the  death  of  the  body? 

Francis.  No,  the  death  of  the  soul  also. 

Miss  W,  And  after  sin  was  brought  into  the 
world,  were  men  born  good  or  evil  ? 

Charley.  Evil ;  '  born  in  sin.' 

Miss  W.  Then,  supposing  any  man  could  have 
lived  without  committing  actual  sin  from  his  birth, 
would  he  have  been  fit  to  go  to  heaven  ? 

'  No,  because  his  nature  was  sinful,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  sin  had  so  corrupted  man's  nature, 
that  he  could  not  fit  himself  for  God  and  heaven.  In 
this  state  of  misery,  did  God  cease  to  love  him  ? 

Charley.  No,  He  loved  him  still,  and  sent  His 
Son  to  die  for  us. 

Miss  W.  Though  we  were  disobedient,  sinful 
creatures,  yet  God  loved  us ;  and  because  we  could 
do  nothing  for  ourselves,  He  sent  His  Son  to  take 
upon  Him — what  ? 

Several.  '  Our  flesh.' 

Miss  W.  But  did  He  take  its  sin  also  ? 

Edward.  No ;  '  in  Him  was  no  sin.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  What  is  the  punishment 
of  sin? 

Fred.  Death. 

Miss  W.  But  our  Saviour  had  no  sin.  Did  He 
deserve  to  die  ? 

Alfred.  No ;  He  did  not  die  for  His  own  sins, 
but  for  ours. 

Miss  W.  Yet  He  died  in  what  flesh  ? 

Andrevj.  In  our  flesh. 
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Miss  W.  Wliat  does  the  epistle  say  about  this  ? 

Samuel.  '  But  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  man ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man,  He  humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.' 

3fiss  W.  Can  you  remember  any  other  passages 
which  speak  of  Christ's  suffering  in  our  flesh  ? 

George.  '  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood.  He  also  Himself  likewise 
took  jyart  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  Pie  might 
destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the 
devil.'     (Heb.  ii.  14.) 

Miss  W.  He  suflered  in  our  flesh,  because  it  was 
our  flesh  that  was  sinful;  He,  though  sinless,  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  sinful  flesh  by  doing — 
what,  for  us  ? 

'  By  dying  for  us,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  We  now  see  why  Christ's  taking  our  flesh, 
and  His  suffering  death,  are  mentioned  together  in 
the  Collect.  Where  was  He  before  He  was  born 
into  this  world  ? 

James.  In  heaven. 

Miss  W.  Was  He  man  then  ? 

Francis.  No ;  He  was  God,  but  not  man. 

Miss  W.  And  could  He  have  suflfered  death  as 
God  only  ? 

Edward.  No,  God  cannot  die. 

Miss  W.  And,  therefore,  what  was  done  for  us  ? 

Alfred.  God  sent  His  Son  to  take  upon  Him  our 
flesh. 

Miss  W.  God  the  Word,  who,  St.  John  says,  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God — God  the 
Word  was  made —     Can  you  not  say  that  text  ? 

George.  ^The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory  (the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father),  full  of  grace  and 
truth.'  (St.  John,  i.  14.) 
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3Iiss  W.  Then,  being  made  flesh,  what  coukl 
He  do  I 

Charley.  He  could  die  for  us. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  since  the  Word  could  not  die  in 
His  own  original  Nature,  He  took  our  flesh,  that  in  it 
He  might  taste  death  for  all  men.     Read  Heb.  ii.  9. 

Edgar.  '  But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour ;  that  He,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  should  taste  death  for  every  man.' 

Miss  W.  And  what  did  God  the  Father  manifest 
by  thus  sending  His  Son  ? 

Charley.   '  His  tender  love  towards  mankind.' 

3fiss  W.  Indeed  He  did.  '  He  commendeth  His 
love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us.'     What  death  did  He  die  ? 

All.  ^The  death  of  the  Cross.' 

Miss  W.  This  most  painful  of  all  deaths  did  the 
only  and  well-beloved  Son  of  God  suffer  for  us  sin- 
ners. Did  we  love  Him,  to  induce  Him  to  do  this 
for  us  ? 

Edward.  No,  ^  we  love  Him  because  I^q  first 
loved  us.'  (1  John,  iv.  19.) 

George.  'Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but 
that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins.'  (1  John,  iv.  10.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  truly.  He  loved  us  before  we 
loved  Him,  and  He  manifested  His  love  by  sending 
His  Son.  And  the  Son  showed  His  love  by  offering 
Himself.  But  there  are  two  things  connected  with 
our  Saviour's  Passion,  especially  mentioned  in  the 
CoUect ;  what  are  they  ? 

Edward.  His  humility  and  patience. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  Becoming  man  in  itself 
was  a  wonderful  act  of  humihty ;  but  what  other  act 
of  humility  does  the  epistle  mention? 

Andrew.  'He  humbled  Himself,  and  became  obe- 
dient imto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.' 
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Miss  JV.  We  have  not  time  to-day  to  trace  the 
exceeding  humiUty  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  we  must 
go  on  to  the  petition  in  the  Collect.  What  do  we 
especially  pray  that  we  may  follow  ? 

All.  '  The  example  of  His  patience.' 

Miss  JV.  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  w^hat  patience 
is? 

^Not  to  be  angry  when  things  are  vexing/  said 
Charley. 

'Not  to  complain  when  we  are  suffering,'  said 
Edward. 

'  To  wait  for  anything  for  a  long  time  without 
bcino:  vexed,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  Walton  smiled  at  the  different  explanations, 
and  said,  '  You  have  all  explained  patience  by  giving 
examples  of  it,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  way.  I 
will  give  you  another:  To  bear  neglect,  or  insult, 
or  false  accusation,  without  reproach  or  anger.  But, 
perhaps,  endurance  is  the  only  one  word  which  at  all 
expresses  patience.  Let  us  now  see  how  our  bles- 
sed Saviour  was  an  example  of  patience.  Edward, 
how  did  you  explain  patience  ? 

'  Not  to  complain  under  sufferings,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W.  Was  our  Saviour  an  example  of  this  kind 
of  patience  ? 

Alfred.  Oh!  yes;  He  did  not  complain  all  the 
time  He  was  on  the  Cross. 

Miss  W.  Had  liis  sufferino;s  beorun  before  ? 

Fred,  Yes,  when  He  was  scourged,  and  the  crown 
of  thorns  was  put  upon  His  head. 

Miss  W.  In  any  other  way  ? 

Charley.  Yes ;  by  having  to  bear  the  heavy  cross. 

'  Wliich,'  ^.liss  Walton  continued,  '  it  is  said,  was 
too  heavy  for  Him,  and  He  sank  under  its  weight. 
Through  all  this  suffering,  did  He  complain?' 

Alfred.  No,  He  bore  all  patiently. 

Miss  W.  And  when  He  came  to  Mount  Calvary, 
and  the  nails  were  driven  through  Hia  sacred  hands 
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and  feet,  and    He  was    raised    on    the    Cross,  and 
hung  there  for  many  long  hours,  was  He  patient  ? 

Cha7dey.  Yes ;  He  did  not  utter  a  word  of  com- 
plaint. 

Miss  W.  What  did  the  prophet  Isaiah  say  of  His 
patience  under  sufferings  ? 

George.  '  He  was  oppressed,  and  He  was  afflicted, 
yet  He  opened  not  His  mouth ;  He  is  brought  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  openeth  not  His  mouth.' 
(Isaiah,  liii.  7.) 

Miss  TF.  He  opened  not  His  mouth  in  words  of 
anger,  or  in  words  of  complaint  under  the  most 
severe  sufferings ;  therefore,  of  what  is  He  an  exam- 
ple to  us  ? 

Several.  Patience  under  suffering^. 

Miss  JV.  How  can  you,  boys,  follow  His  example  ? 

Andrew.  By  being  patient  when  we  are  sick. 

*By  not  complaining  and  fretting,'  continued 
Alfred. 

Miss  JV.  Yes,  by  bearing  any  suffering,  whatever 
it  may  be,  without  complaining.  And  now  tell  me 
what  /  gave  as  an  example  of  patience  ? 

Edward.  Bearing  false  accusation,  neglect,  or  in- 
sult, without  reproach  or  anger. 

Miss  W.  Was  our  blessed  Saviour  falsely  accused, 
neglected,  and  insulted  ? 

George.  '  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  a 
man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we 
hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces  from  Him  ;  He  was  de- 
spised, and  we  esteemed  Him  not.'  (^s.  liii.  3.) 

Miss  W.  When  did  the  Jews  first  begin  to  despise 
and  reject  Him? 

Edward.  From  His  veiy  birth.  *  He  came  unto 
His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.'  (St.  John, 
i.  11.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  all  through  His  life  hov^  did  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  treat  Him  ? 
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Samuel.  They  despised  and  insulted  Him. 

Miss  W.  And  when  the  hour  of  death  came —  ? 

^  Then  they  mocked  Him,  and  arrayed  Him  in  a 
purple  robe,'  said  little  James. 

'  They  pretended  to  worship  Him,  and  they  struck 
Him,  and  crowned  Him  in  mockery,'  said  David. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  all  this  they  did  to  insult  Him, 
and  show  how  much  they  despised  Him.  Did  tliey 
continue  to  do  the  same  when  He  was  actually  on 
the  cross  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  they  still  mocked  Him,  and  said, 
*  He  saved  others  ;  Himself  He  cannot  save ;  if  He 
be  the  King  of  Israel,  let  Him  now  come  down  from 
the  cross.'     (St.  Matt,  xxvii.  42.) 

Miss  W.  And  how  did  He  bear  all  this  scornful 
jeering  ? 

Charley.  Patiently.     ^  He  answered  not  a  word.' 
Miss  W.  Neither  did  He  feel  angry ;  for  what  did  He 
do  for  those  very  men  who  were  thus  insulting  Him  ? 

George.  He  prayed  for  them:  ^Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  (St.  Luke, 
xxiii.  34.) 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  Again,  then,  He  is  an 
example  to  us  of — what  ? 

Edward.  Patience  under  scorn  and  insult. 

Miss  W.  And  was  He  falsely  accused  ? 

A  If  red.  Yes ;  they  brought  false  witness  against 
Him,  but  He  answered  not  a  word. 

Miss  W.  And  what  do  we  pray  in  the  Collect  ? 

Several.  *  TJiat  ice  may  follow  the  example  of  His 
patience.' 

Miss  W.  How,  then,  are  you  to  follow  His  ex- 
ample in  this  particular  ?  Are  you  ever  insulted,  or 
jeered  at,  or  ill-treated  % 

*Yes,  ma'am,  that  w^e  are,'  said  Samuel.  ^I'm 
sure  it  was  only  this  morning  that  Ned  Mason  be- 
haved shamefully  to  Alfred.  I  only  wish  I'd  come  up 
a  little  sooner.' 
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Miss  W,  What  would  you  have  done,  Sam  ? 

'  Why,'  he  answered,  his  anger  rising  as  he  spoke, 
^  I  wouldn't  have  stood  by  quietly,  and  seen  a  little 
boy  bullied.' 

Miss  W,  Well,  Sam,  I  won't  say  it  would  have 
been  wrong  for  you  to  have  defended  a  little  boy ; 
but  supposing  you  had  been  in  Alfred's  place,  and 
the  palm  had  been  violently  taken  from  you — what 
would  you  have  done  ? 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  wouldn't  have  let  him  take  it 
from  me  ;  no,  that  I  wouldn't.  I  would  have  fought 
till  now,  before  I  would  have  let  him  treat  me  in  that 
way.' 

*What  do  you  say,  boys?  asked  Miss  Walton, 
speaking  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Some  agreed  v/ith  Samuel.  Fred  and  Alfred  said 
nothing,  but  Charley,  in  a  low  wliisper,  said,  '■  We 
had  better  take  it  patiently.' 

Miss  W.  Charley  is  right,  boys.  You  had  better 
bear  the  insult  patiently.     How  could  you  do  this  ? 

Fred.  By  not  fighting  about  it,  or  saying  angry 
words. 

Miss  TV.  Is  there  nothing  else  besides  not  speaking 
or  acting  impatiently  ? 

Alfred  whispered,  '  We  should  not  feel  angry  with 
the  person  who  ill-treated  us.' 

3fiss  TV.  And  if  you  thus  bear  ill-treatment  with- 
out angry  words,  or  revengeful  feelings,  whose  ex- 
ample are  you  following  ? 

Several.  The  example  of  Christ,  ^Who,  when  He 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  He  suffered, 
He  threatened  not.'     (1  Peter,  ii.  23.) 

Miss  TV.  Now,  perhaps,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  duties,  for  boys  like  you,  because  yoi^  fancy 
it'is  mean  and  cowardly  to  bear  insult  unrevenged ; 
but,  indeed,  boys,  it  requires  far  more  courage  to 
tdke  insult  patiently  than  it  does  to  return  it. 
_  'But,  please,  ma'am,  we  don't  like  to  be  called 
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cowards,  as  we  should  be,  if  we  stood  to  be  bullied, 
said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Perhaps  you  don't ;  but  you  must  bear 
it  patiently,  as  your  blessed  Saviour  bore  to  be  called 
a  deceiver,  and  to  be  told  that  He  had  a  devil.  If 
you  do  right,  you  must  not  mind  what  man  says. 
You  will  be  judged  by  God,  not  by  man.  But  tell 
me  honestly,  which  requires  the  most  courage,  to 
fight,  or  to  bear  scorn  and  ridicule  ? 

'  I  am  sure  it  is  very  hard  to  bear  ridicule,'  said 
Francis. 

'  It  does  not  require  much  courage  to  fight  a  boy 
like  ourselves,  certainly,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Then  it  seems,  after  aU,  the  real  coward 
is  the  boy  who  fights,  for  he  is  afraid  of  ridicule,  and 
the  brave  boy  is  the  one  who  fears  not  ridicule,  but 
who  yet  will  not  fight ;  not  because  he  is  fearful,  but 
because  it  is  wrong  to  fight.     Is  it  not  so,  boys  ? 

'  I  suppose  it  is,'  said  Edward. 

3Tiss  W.  Yes,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  courage 
not  to  answer  when  you  are  reviled,  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  bear  ridicule,  and  to  be  called  a  coward. 
This  does  require  courage,  and  such  courage,  boys, 
you  must  strive  for  and  pray  for.  Let  us  now  take 
one  more  instance  of  a  way  in  which  you  may  follow 
your  Saviour's  example.  Do  you  remember  that 
day  when  you  were  all  of  you  accused  of  making  a 
noise  on  Sunday  evening  ? 

'  Yes,  I  remember,'  replied  Francis.  ^  I  was  not 
even  out  of  the  house,  and  old  widow  Trench  de- 
clared I  had  been  one  of  the  worst.' 

*And  I,'  said  Edward,  ^had  never  moved  from 
where  I  was  standing,  or  spoken  a  word/ 

'  And  I,'  .  .  .  began  David, 

^  Well,  never  mind  the  particulars  now      What 
want  you  to  remember  is,  how  you  felt  and  spol**. 
when  you  were  falsely  accused,'  said  Miss  Walton. 

They  did  not,  however,  speak  now ;  they  were  not 
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80  ready  to  recall  their    after    conduct.      At   last 
Francis  said,  ^  I  know  I  was  just  about  angry.' 

Miss  W,  You  were  all  more  or  less  angry,  and 
some  of  you  said  very  naughty  things  of  widow 
Trench.     Now  think,  boys,  was  your  conduct  right  ? 

'  She  had  no  business  to  say  what  was  not  true,' 
said  David. 

'  Had  the  Jews  any  business  to  bear  false  witness 
against  Jesus  ?  Did  He  deserve  to  be  mocked,  and 
scourged,  and  spit  upon?'  asked  Miss  Walton, 
gravely. 

'  No,  ma'am,'  they  answered. 

Miss  W.  No,  truly ;  and  yet  how  did  He  bear  it  ? 

George,  Without  anger,  without  revenge. 

Miss  W.  How  then,  boys,  should  you  have  borne 
to  be  falsely  accused  ? 

^Patiently,'  Andrew  now  answered,  and  several 
others. 

Miss  W.  Indeed  you  ought.  And  remember  you 
never  can  be  as  falsely  accused  as  was  our  blessed 
Saviour.  For  instance,  do  you  never  make  a  noise  in 
the  street  when  you  ought  not  ? 

'  I  suppose  we  do,'  replied  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Then,  although  you  did  not  deserve 
blame  at  that  time,  you  do  at  others.  But  how  was 
it  with  our  blessed  Saviour  ? 

Charier/.  He  had  never  done  any  thing  wrong. 

Miss  W.  Just  so.  You  cannot,  therefore,  be  un- 
justly blamed  to  the  same  extent  as  He  was  who 
had  no  sin.  And  remember  again  :  you  are  blamed 
by  your  betters  and  elders.     Was  it  so  with  Him  ? 

Edward,  No,  He  was  far  above  all  those  who 
falsely  accused  Him,  for  He  was  their  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  bore  false  accusation,  ill  treat- 
ment, and  insult,  patiently ;  but  you —  Indeed, 
boys,  we  all  ought*  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  our 
anger  and  impatience,  and  try  more  closely  to  follow 
His  holy  example.     And  during  this  coming  week, 
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when  we  read  of  His  awful  sufferings,  and  wondrous 
patience,  and  deep  humility,  we  should  fry,  as  well  as 
pray,  to  follow  His  example.  I  am  sure,  if  you  are 
on  the  watch,  boys,  you  cannot  pass  a  day  without 
finding  some  opportunity  when  you  may  be  patient, 
as  He  was,  either  by  suffering  pain,  or  hunger,  or 
thirst,  without  complaint;  or  bearing  unkindness  or 
false  accusation  without  anger  or  reproach ;  or  by 
patient  waiting,  which  was  what  Francis  gave  as  an 
example  of  patience.  Whose  example  must  be  your 
guide  ? 

All.  The  example  of  our  Saviour. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  if  you  take  Him  for  your  pattern, 
you  will  learn  patiently  to  bear  the  ridicule  of  the 
world,  and  will  be  hereafter  partakers  of  His  glorious 
resurrection.  But  we  have  not  time  now  to  say 
any  thing  on  this  part  of  the  Collect.  I  have  only 
a  few  minutes  to  fix  about  the  lessons  of  the  week. 
Do  you  think  you  will  all  be  able  to  get  to  evening 
Church? 

'  We  shall  try,'  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  Very  well.  Then  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  I  will  give  you  a  lesson,  if  you  will  come 
up  after  Church.  How  many  Collects  are  there  for 
Good  Friday  ? 

All  Three. 

Miss  W.  The  first  is  perhaps  the  best  to  be  left  for 
that  day ;  on  the  other  two  Collects,  therefore,  I  will 
catechise  you  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  ; 
and  on  Saturday  I  will  also  give  you  a  lesson  upon 
the  Collect  for  that  day. 

'  Thank  you,  ma'am,'  said  several.  '  Please,  ma'am, 
are  we  to  learn  them  for  you  ?' 

'  Yes,'  Miss  Walton  replied.  '  Learn  the  second 
Collect  for  Good  Friday,  on  Wednesday,  and  the 
third  on  Thursday. 
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STOEIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN   ILLUSTRATION   OF   THE   COLLECTS: 

OR  A  YEAR  ^V^TH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

jTtrst  (£attd)mns  for  (Bo(iO  ^tiUav. 

SECOND  COLLECT. 

^dlnvghty  and  everlasting  God,  hy  whose  Spirit  the 
whole  lody  of  the  Church  is  governed  and  sanctified ; 
Receive  our  supplications  and  prayers,  which  we  offer 
before  Thee  for  all  estates  of  men  in  Thy  Holy 
Church,  that  every  member  of  the  same,  in  his  voca- 
tion and  ministry,  may  truly  and  godly  serve  Thee ; 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

True  to  their  promise,  none  of  the  first-class  boys 
were  absent  from  Chm'ch  clurinop  the  eveninofs  of  the 
Holy  Week.  Even  Samuel  and  Edgar  were  con- 
tented to  give  up  their  play  for  a  little  while,  that 
they  might  worship  God;  and  many  grown-up 
people  willingly  shortened  their  hours  of  labour  that 
they  might  devote  some  extra  time  to  penitence  and 
prayer ;  so  that  evening  by  evening  the  beautiful 
little  Church  of  Forley  was  nearly  full  of  worship- 
pers, and  thus,  in  their  measure,  the  children  and 
people  of  Forley  did  follow  the  good  example  of  the 
holy  men  of  old,  of  whom  Miss  Walton  had  told  her 
boys  on  the  Sunday  before.  There  was  one  thing 
which  the  children  did  not  like.  During  Passion 
Week  there  was  no  singing  in  the  Chuz'ch,  and  to 
them  it  seemed  scarcely  like  going  to  Church  with- 
out it,  and  yet  it  helped  them  to  remember  that  a 
penitent,  sorrowful  spirit,  was  the  one  most  suited  for 
that  holy  season.  It  helped  them  to  remember  that 
tlieir  own  sins  had  caused  their  Saviour's  sufferings, 
and  that  now  they  must  confess  and  mourn  over 
Ko.  25.  b  \  ' 
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them,  if  so  be  they  might  be  better  fitted  to  rejoice 
when  the  morning  of  joyfal  Easter  dawned  upon 
them ;  and  therefore,  as  Charley  said  to  Miss  Walton, 
^  It  was  better  for  them  to  have  no  singing,  because 
it  helped  them  to  be  serious  and  thoughtful,  but  they 
should  be  glad  when  Easter  came,  and  they  might 
sing  again.'  But  it  \^'as  not  only  in  Church  that 
some  of  the  boys  tried  to  keep  in  mind  that  Passion 
Week  was  not  a  time  for  joy  and  mirth  :  during 
their  working  hours,  and  hours  of  amusement,  tliey 
tried  to  keep  guard  over  their  spirits,  and  to  tanie 
thein  down  to  serious  thought. 

The  service  being  over  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  cliildren,  as  usual,  waited  until  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  had  left  the  Church,  and  then  quietly 
followed,  until  they  were  outside  the  Church-yard 
gate ;  but  then,  instead  of  begiiming  to  chat  and  run 
about,  as  w^as  their  wont,  a  little  band  continued 
grave  and  thoughtfid ;  they  remembered  the  solemn 
w^ords  they  had  just  been  listening  to,  the  awful 
thoughts  that  had  filled  their  minds,  and  they  could 
not  forget  it  instantly  in  idle  play. 

'Does  not  every  thing  seem  to  you  diiferent, 
Charley  ?'  said  Alfred,  as  they  wall^ed  along  together. 
*A11  this  week  I  have  felt  so  strange,  as  though 
something  dreadful  had  happened.' 

'  Yes,'  returned  Charley,  '  so  have  I ;  when  I  am 
alone  at  my  work  I  can't  help  thinking  of  all  Christ 
suffered  for  us,  and  it  seems  unkind,  like,  to  play ; 
just  as  if  somebody  we  loved  was  ill  or  dying.' 

'  That's  exactly  what  I  have  felt,'  replied  Alfred 
again.  'Mr  Walton's  sermons  have  been  so  grave 
and  so  plain,  that  I  almost  feel  as  if  it  had  all  just 
happened,  and  I  can't  bear  to  play  and  laugh  as  usual.' 

'  Was  not  it  very  awful  when  Mr  Walton  said  to- 
night that  each  wrong  thing  we  did  had  added  to 
Christ's  sufferings  ;  that  if  we  had  not  done  wrong, 
perhaps  He  would  not  have  had  to  bear  so  much  ? 
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It  made  me  think  I  was  as  wicked  as  the  soldiers 
who  nailed  Him  to  the  cross.' 

^  Don't  you  remember  what  Miss  Walton  once 
said  to  us  ?'  replied  Alfred ;  '  that  the  nails  did  not 
keep  Christ  on  the  cross,  but  that  our  sins  put  Him 
tliere,  and  that  His  love  to  us  kept  Him  there.  I 
remember  so  well,  for  I  thought  then  how  very 
wicked  it  was  to  be  naughty,  and  that  I  wouldn't  be 
naughty  any  more.  It  all  came  back  to  me  when. 
Mr  Walton  said  that  to-night;  and  how  many 
naughty  things  I  have  done  since,  though  I  thought 
I  would  be  good.' 

^  Mr  and  Miss  Walton  are  always  saying  the  same 
things,'  replied  Charley.  ^Mr  Walton  often  uses 
the  same  words  in  his  sermon  that  Miss  Walton  has 
said  to  us  at  the  lesson.     I  often  wonder  how  it  is.' 

'  I  often  wonder  too,'  returned  Alfred ;  '  but  I  sup- 
pose all  good  people  think  alike,  and  if  any  body  eke 
taught  us,  it  would  be  the  same.' 

With  this  idea  the  boys  were  obliged  to  be  satis- 
fied, though  Charley  declared  he  did  not  think  that 
was  the  reason ;  he  thought  each  must  know  what 
the  other  was  going  to  say.  They  had,  however, 
no  more  time  to  talk  about  it  now,  for  they  had 
reached  Mr  Walton's  house,  and  were  soon  seated  in 
the  parlour,  waiting  for  Miss  Walton  to  come  and 
give  them  their  promised  lesson.  She  did  not  keep 
them  waiting  long,  and  said,  when  she  came  into  the 
room,  how  pleased  she  was  to  see  them  all  there,  and 
to  find  them  quiet  and  silent;  She  took  her  seat, 
and  at  once  began  to  hear  them  say  the  second 
Collect  for  Good  Friday. 

'  What  is  the  Church  called  in  this  Collect  V  asked 
Miss  Walton. 

Edward.  A  Body. 

Miss  W.  Do  we  speak  of  part  of  the  Chm-ch  or 
the  whole  ? 

Several.  The  whole. 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  we  speak  of  the  whole  Body  of  tlie 
Church.  What  is  the  whole  Church  cilled  in  the 
Creed  ? 

All.  The  Catholic  Church. 

Miss  fV,  ^Yhsit  does  < Catholic'  mean? 

Francis.  Universal,  or  all  over  the  world. 

Miss  W.  The  Church,  then,  is  not  composed  of 
only  one  nation,  is  it  ? 

George.  No  ;   it  is  made  up  of  many  nations. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  Gal.  iii.  28. 

Fred.  '  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  fe- 
male :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

Miss  W.  Now  look  at  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

Andreiv.  '  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized 
into  one  body.,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free.' 

Miss  W.  And  do  you  remember  how  the  speech  of 
Caiaphas  is  explained  by  St.  John  ?  Caiaphas  said  it 
was  expedient  that  Jesus  should  die,  and  St.  John 
says,  ^  This  spake  he  not  of  himself :  but  being  high 
priest  that  year,  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die 
for  that  nation  ;' —  ? 

'  And  not  for  that  nation  only,'  continued  George, 
^  but  that  also  He  should  gather  together  in  one^  the 
children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad.'  (St. 
John,  xi.  51-52.) 

Miss  W.  Into  what,  then,  have  they  been  gathered  ? 

Several.  Into  one  Body,  the  Church. 

Miss  W.  And  who  is  the  Head  of  this  great  Body 
gathered  out  of  all  the  world  ? 

Andi'ew.  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  But  is  the  whole  of  the  Body  on  earth  ? 

Alfred.  No,  part  of  it  is  with  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  all  good  people  who  are  dead  form 
the  Church  in  Paradise.    Are  there,  then,  two  Bodies? 

Edward.  No,  the  Church  on  earth,  and  the  Church 
above,  are  one. 
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3fiss  W.  The  Church  on  earth  we  call  the  Church 
militant.     What  does  militant  mean  ? 

Francis.  Fighting. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  but  the  portion  of  the  Church  which 
is  above  is  at  rest.     Was  it  always  at  rest  ? 

Charley.  No,  it  was  once  fighting  too. 

Miss  W.  And  when  will  the  whole  Church  have 
ceased  fig-htino;  ? 

Fred.  At  the  end  of  the  world. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  then  it  will  have  fought  and  con- 
quered, and  will  be  the  Church  militant  no  longer, 
but  the  Church  triumphant,  or  in  trium})h.  But 
now  to  return  to  the  Collect.  How  is  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Church  governed  ? 

Several.  By  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Christ  is  the  Head,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  in  the  Church  to  govern  and  preserve  her. 
Do  you  remember  how  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
all  tlie  workino;  of  the  Church  is  referred  to  the 
Spirit  ?     Look  at  Acts,  xiii.  2  and  4. 

Samuel.  ^As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and 
fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas 
and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  /  have  called  them. 
...  So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
departed  unto  Seleucia.' 

Miss  JV,  Can  you  remember  any  other  similar 
texts  ? 

George.  *  For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden.'  (Acts, 
XV.  28.) 

Edward.  ^  While  Peter  thought  on  the  vision,  tlie 
Spirit  said  unto  him,  Behold,  three  men  seek  thee.' 
(Chap.  X.  19.) 

Miss  W.  That  will  do.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
Church,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  direct  manner 
governed  the  Church,  but  He  also  governed  indi- 
rectly by  teaching  the  hearts  of  her  rulers.  Look  at 
Acts,  iv.  8  and  31. 
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David.  'Then  Peter,  filled  with  the  Iloty  Ghost, 
said...  And  they  were  dM  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  they  spake  the  Word  of  God  with  boldness.' 

Miss  W.  Look  again  at  chap.  xiii.  9. 

James.  '  Then  Saul  (who  is  also  called  Paul),  filled 
ivith  the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his  eyes  on  him.' 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  if  these  men,  thus  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  governed  the  Church  outwardly,  by 
whom  was  it  really  governed? 

Several.  By  the  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  And  how  does  that  same  Spirit  now 
govern  the  Church  ? 

Alfred.  Through  its  ministers. 

Miss  W.  You  may  look  at  your  Prayer-Books,  at 
the  Ordination  Service,  both  for  Priests  and  Bishops, 
and  see  what  is  said  about  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost. 

They  found  the  place,  and  Alfred  read.  '  Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  OflSce  and  Work  of  a  Priest ;' 
and  again,  '  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  Office 
and  Work  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  now 
committed  unto  thee  by  the  Imposition  of  our  hands ; 
In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  And  remember  that  thou 
stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  thee  by  this 
Imposition  of  our  hands ;  for  God  hath  not  given  us 
the  S2nrit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love,  and  sober- 
ness.' 

Miss  W.  And  now  look  at  the  hymn  that  is  said 
over  them. 

Charley.  '  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire,'  <S;c. 

Miss  W.  We  see,  then,  that  there  is  a  special  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Church,  and  that  through  them  the  Holy  Ghost 
does — what,  boys? 

'  Governs  the  Church,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  Not  so  openly  and  visibly  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, but,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  truly  and  suffi- 
ciently.    How  many  orders  are  there  in  the  ministry  ? 
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Several.  Three ;  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons. 

Miss  W,  Which  is  the  highest  order  ? 

All.  Bishops. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  they  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  receive  their  authority  from  them.  But  now 
we  say,  the  Spirit  not  only  governs,  but  what  else  ? 

Samuel.  Sanctifies. 

7ifiss  JV,  What  does  sanctify  mean  ? 

Several.  To  make  holy. 

Miss  W.  Does  the  Catechism  say  that  the  Spirit 
sanctifies  ? 

Edward.  Yes ;  '  I  learn  to  believe  ...  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me,  and  all  the  elect  peoijle  of 
God.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  Can  you  novr  remember 
any  texts  which  teach  us  the  same  truth  ? 

Alfred.  ^  And  such  were  some  of  you :  but  ye  are 
washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified^  but  ye  are  justified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God.'     (1  Cor.,  vi.  11.) 

Miss  W.  Look  also  at  1  Peter,  i.  2. 

Samuel.  '  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.' 

Miss  W.  And  now  look  why  St.  Paul  says  the 
Gentiles  were  acceptable  to  God.     (Rom.  xv.  16.) 

Edgar.  ^That  I  should  be  the  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  ministering  the  gospel  of 
God,  that  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  be 
acceptable,  being  sanctified  hy  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

Miss  W.  By  whom,  then,  is  the  Church,  as  one 
great  body,  governed  and  sanctified  ? 

'  By  the  Holy  Spirit,'  they  all  answered. 

Miss  IF.  Yes ;  and  being  thus  governed  and  sanc- 
tified, how  does  St.  Paul  say  it  will  be  presented  to 
God?     (Eph.  V.  25-28.) 

Francis.  '  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
HimseLP  for  it ;  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse 
it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word ;  that  He 
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might  present  it  to  Himself  a  glotnous  Church,  not 
having  sj^ot,  or  ivrmkle,  or  an2/  such  tiling^  but  that  it 
should  be  holy,  and  without  blemish.^ 

Miss  W.  Yes;  when  the  warfare  of  the  Church 
is  over,  and  the  time  of  her  trium^^h  and  rest  shall 
arrive,  then  will  she  be  glorious  and  holy ;  for  in 
the  new  Jerusalem  Hhere  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie ;  but  they 
which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.' 
(Rev.  xxi.  27.)  And,  let  us  remember,  that  being 
made  members  of  the  Church  militant,  does  not 
make  us  sure  of  belonging  to  the  Church  trium- 
phant ;  for  unless  we  are  individually  holy,  unless 
cmr  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  we  shall 
be  at  the  last  cast  out.  What,  then,  do  we  pray  for 
in  the  Collect  ? 

Andrew.  '  Receive  our  siipphcations  and  pi'ayers, 
which  we  offer  before  Thee  for  all  estates  of  men 
in  Thy  Holy  Church,  that  every  member  of  the 
same,  in  his  vocation  and  ministry,  may  truly  and 
godly  serve  Thee.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  all  estates  of  men  T 

Edioard.  Men  of  every  condition  of  life. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  And 
what  does  '  vocation'  mean  ? 

'  Does  it  not  mean  business  V  asked  Fred. 

Miss  W.  Business,  or  calling ;  that  state  of  life 
to  which  God  has  called  us.  Has  everybody  the 
same  vocation  ? 

Edward.  No ;  some  are  servants,  and  some  are 
masters  ;  some  are  clergymen,  and  some  tradespeople, 
and  some  scholars. 

Miss  W.  That  is  quite  right,  Edward.  Now  I 
think  you  all  understand  what  *■  vocation'  means.  But 
something  else  is  mentioned  besides  vocation — what 
is  it? 

Several,  '  Mnistry.' 
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3Hss  W.  The  ministry  or  office  of  every  man  is 
the  work  of  his  vocation.  What  is  the  office  of  a 
tradesman  ? 

A IL  To  mind  his  trade, 
i    Miss  W.  And  of  a  servant  ? 

Several.  To  do  his  master's  work. 

3Iiss  W.  And  what  is  the  particular  ministry  of  a 
clergyman  ? 

Charley.  To  serve  in  the  Clmrch. 

Miss  W,  We  have  all,  then,  a  ministry  according 
to  our  vocation.  And  what  do  we  pray  that  every 
man  may  do  in  his  vocation  and  ministry  ? 

Several.  Serve  God  truly. 

Miss  W.  Let  us  now  see  how  we  can  best  do  this. 
Look  what  St.  Paul  directs  in  Romans,  xii.  6-9. 

Fred.  '  Having,  then,  gifts  differing  according  to 
the  grace  that  is  given  to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let 
us  prophesy  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith ;  or 
ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering ;  or  he  that 
teacheth,  on  teaching ;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  ex- 
hortation :  he  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  sim- 
plicity ;  he  that  ruleth,  with  diligence ;  he  that  show- 
eth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness.' 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  what  is  each  one  of  us  here 
taught  to  mind  ? 

Francis.  His  own  business. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  to  do  it — how  ? 

AU.  As  well  as  he  can. 

Miss  W.  This  is,  then,  the  first  rule  to  help  us  to 
serve  God  in  our  vocation;  to  mind  only  our  own 
business,  and  to  do  it  as  well  as  we  can.  What- 
soever our  hand  findeth  to  do,  to  do  it  with  all  our 
might.  Do  you  remember  any  other  passage  where 
St.  Paul  teaches  us  the  same  lesson  ? 

George.  '  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men.'     (Col.  iii.  23.) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  turn  to  that  text,  and  see  what  it 
follows. 

b  5  ^ 
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^  Please,  ma'am,  it  follows  the  directions  given  to 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  and  ser- 
vants,' said  Edward. 

3Iiss  W.  And  are  different  duties  commanded  to 
these  different  estates  of  men  ? 

'  Yes ;  wives  are  to  submit  to  their  husbands,  and 
husbands  are  to  love  their  wives,'  said  Alfred. 

^  Children  are  to  obey  their  parents,  and  parents 
are  not  to  provoke  their  children,'  continued  Charley. 

^And  servants  are  to  obey  their  masters,'  said 
Fred. 

Miss  W.  And  how  would  each  of  them  be  best 
servinfy  God  in  his  vocation  ? 

Edwaixl.  By  each  minding  his  o^vn  duty. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  his  duty  or  ministry.  And  now 
look  what  is  said  in  1  Cor.,  vii.  20,  24. 

Samuel.  '  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calhng 
wherein  he  was  called.  .  .  .  Brethren,  let  every  man, 
wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  God.' 

Miss  TV.  Another  rule,  then,  for  serving  God  in 
our  vocation  and  ministry  is,  to  keep  to  that  which 
God  has  appointed  for  us.  Now,  to  what  vocation 
has  Mr  Walton  been  called  ? 

Alfred.  To  be  a  clergyman. 

Miss  W.  And  in  his  vocation,  what  is  his  ministry  ? 

Several.  To  teach  the  people. 

Miss  W.  But  would  it  be  right  for  you  to  set  up 
to  teach? 

Charley.  No,  ma'am,  the  like  of  us  couldn't  teach. 

Miss  W.  Exactly.  God  has  not  called  you  to  it ; 
it  is  not  the  work  of  your  vocation.  Now,  it  is  the 
vocation  of  some  to  govern  the  country.  "  Lord  Nor- 
grove,  for  instance ;  would  it  be  right  for  Mr  Walton 
to  take  his  place  ? 

Alfred.  No,  for  then  Mr  Walton  could  not  teach  us. 

Miss  W.  No,  he  would  have  to  neglect  the  work 
of  his  own  vocation,  and  that  must  be  wrong.  Every- 
body's duty  is  to  mind  his  own  vocation,  and  not 
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to  meddle  with  that  of  others ;  but,  in  these  days, 
boys,  you  hear  much  that  is  false  and  wrong  on  this 
subject ;  there  are  men  who  would  persuade  you  that 
every  one  was  fit  to  govern,  and  to  teach,  and  who  try 
to  make  you  discontented  with  the  state  of  Hfe  in 
whicli  God  has  placed  you,  and  with  the  vocation 
where  unto  you  are  called. 

^  Please,  ma'am,'  said  Edward,  ^  I  heard  a  man  say 
the  other  day,  that  everybody  was  alike,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  submit  to  be  governed.  I  thought 
he  must  be  saying  wrong.' 

^  Indeed,  he  was  saying  what  was  very  wrong,'  re- 
plied Miss  Walton,  *  for  we  are  told  to  obey  them 
that  have  the  rule  over  us.  You  should  not  listen 
to  such  false  teaching;  and  it  is  because  you  are 
liable  to  hear  it,  against  your  will,  that  I  have 
shown  you  to-day  that  it  is  our  duty  to  serve  God 
in  our  vocation  by  minding  it  alone,  and  doing 
our  business  with  all  our  might.  But  now,  boys, 
let  us  see  how  you  can  make  this  particularly 
useful  to  yourselves.  What  have  all  you  been 
called  to  ?' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  to  do  daily  work,'  replied  Francis. 

Miss  W,  And  whom  do  you  work  for  ? 

Several.  A  master. 

Miss  W.  Then  you  are  servants.  Now  what  is 
the  duty  of  a  servant  ? 

George.  '  Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  mas- 
ters according  to  the  flesh ;  not  with  eye-service,  as 
men-pleasers ;  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God.' 
(Col.  iii.  22.) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and,  in  another  place,  servants  are 
told,  '  with  good-will  to  do  service ;'  and  St.  Peter 
says,  '  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also —  ? 

'  To  the  froward,'  said  Andrew.  (See  1  Pet.  ii.  18.) 

Miss  W.  As  servants,  then,  how  must  you  serve 
God  ?     Is  it  only  by  praying  or  reading  the  Bible  ? 

Charley.  No,  by  minding  oiu*  work. 
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]\Ess  W.  Yes ;  by  being  faithful  to  your  masters, 
you  are  serving  God.  Now,  supposing  your  master 
leaves  you  to  do  a  piece  of  work,  and  tells  you  to 
do  it  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  the  moment  his 
back  is  turned  you  begin  to  play  or  work  idly,  is 
that  serving  him  faithfully  ? 

All  No. 

Miss  W.  And  if  you  are  unfaithful  to  your  master, 
are  you  serving  God  ? 

Alfred.  No,  because  we  should  be  disobeying 
God. 

Miss  W.  Just  so ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
do  your  master's  work  well,  because  God  has  bidden 
you,  you  are  serving  Him.  Now,  when  you  are 
bird-keeping,  are  you  never  tempted  to  bo  im- 
faithM? 

'  Please,  ma'am,'  said  Charley,  '  we  do  play  some- 
times, without  minding  the  birds.' 

Miss  W.  Would  you  do  that  if  your  master  was 
looking  at  you  ? 

'  No,'  said  Edgar,  '  v/e  wait  until  he's  out  of 
sight.' 

'  And  you  confess  that  without  blushing,  do  you, 
Edgar  ?'  said  Miss  Walton.  '  That  is  indeed  an 
eye-service,  which,  you  know,  you  are  especially  told 
is  wrong.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  what  does  eye-service  mean  V 
asked  Francis. 

Miss  W.  It  means  doing  your  duty  only  when 
you  are  seen  by  your  master.  It  is  an  eye-service, 
because  you  only  do  it  under  the  eye  of  your  master, 
and  neglect  it  when  he  is  not  looking  at  you.  But 
when  you  thus  serve  your  masters,  is  it  a  godly  ser- 
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'  No,'  said  Alfred  ;  ^  but  we  don't  think  of  that.' 
Miss  W.    I  am  afraid  you  don't,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why   I  mention  it ;  because  you  cannot  be 
serving  God  in  your  vocation  as  servants,  if  you  do 
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not  do  your  work  faithfully,  as  to  God  and  not  to 
man.  There  is  no  duty  too  small  to  do  rightly  or 
wrongly.  You  are  told  to  obey  your  masters — are 
you  always  careful  to  do  so  ? 

Francis.  Not  always. 

Miss  W,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  once  heard  of  a 
boy  doing,  and  then  you  must  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  you  have  ever  done  any  thinoj  like  it.  His 
master  set  him  to  sow  beans,  and  he  w^as  to  be  paid 
so  much  a  quart.  His  master  showed  him  how  to 
do  it ;  to  make  a  little  hole  with  a  stick  in  the 
ground,  and  to  drop  a  bean  into  each  hole,  and  de- 
siring him  only  to  j^ut  one  bean  into  each,  he  left  him. 
For  a  time  the  boy  w^ent  on  doing  as  he  was  told, 
but  at  length  he  began  to  get  tired,  and  thought  the 
quart  was  diminishing  very  slowly,  and  that  he 
should  not  earn  much  at  that  rate  ;  and  so  instead  of 
working  industriously  to  get  on  as  fast  as  he  could, 
he  thought,  '  Master  can't  see  me,  and  he'll  never 
know  if  I  put  two  or  three  beans  into  each  hole,  in- 
stead of  one,'  and  forgetting  that  God  saw  him,  he 
went  on  dropping  numbers  into  the  same  hole,  and 
soon  finished  his  quart,  and  began  another,  con- 
gratulating himself  on  his  sharpness.* 

'  But  did  not  his  master  find  him  out  T  asked  the 
boys,  eagerly. 

Miss  W.  That  makes  no  difference  in  the  wrong- 
ness  of  his  act,  does  it,  boys  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am,  it  was  very  naughty  any  how. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  now  you  must  think  whether  you 
are  ever  guilty  of  any  such  conduct  towards  your 
masters,  for  if  you  are,  you  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  serving  God  in  your  vocation.  To  be  fiiithful 
servants,  you  must  be  obedient,  and  gentle,  and 
industrious,  at  all  times  ;  then  whom  will  you  be 
serving  as  well  as  your  earthly  master  ? 

*  God,'  they  all  answered. 
*  See  Hannah  More's  tract,  '  Black  Giles  the  Poacher.' 
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^Will  you  try  and  remember  this,  boys?'  said 
Mss  AYalton,  earnestly  ;  ^  try  and  remember  that  the 
most  trifling  duty  you  do  for  your  master,  if  you  do 
it  as  well  as  you  can,  is  also  a  service  to  God,  and 
you  are  as  truly  serving  Him  as  though  you  were 
praying  or  reading.' 

^  We  will  try,'  whispered  several. 

3Iiss  W.  And  while  we  all  try  to  do  our  own 
duties,  we  must  also  pray  for  each  other  as  the 
Church  teaches  us  in  the  Collect  you  have  said  to- 
day ;  that  every  member  in  his  vocation  and 
ministry  may  truly  and  godly  serve  God. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  do  tell  us  whether  the  boy  was 
found  out,'  said  Charley  again. 

'  Yes,  Charley,'  said  JNliss  Walton,  *  he  was  ;  for 
when  his  master  came  to  look  at  his  work,  he  found 
that  he  had  not  sown  nearly  enough  ground  for  the 
quart,  and  turning  up  the  soil,  he  found  two  or  three 
beans  together,  so  of  course  the  boy  was  turned 
away  from  his  situation.' 

'  And  did  not  that  make  him  think  he  had  done 
wrong  ?'  asked  Alfred. 

*  I  am  afraid  it  did  not,'  replied  Miss  Walton  ;  ^  he 
was,  I  dare  say,  sorry  that  he  lost  his  situation,  but 
I  fear  he  was  not  penitent  for  his  sin,  for  he  grew  up 
a  wicked,  dishonest  man.  But  he  had  not  been 
taught  as  you  have ;  he  did  not  know  that  by  doing 
liis  master's  work  faithfully,  he  would  be  serving 
God  in  his  vocation  and  ministry. 

'  You  may  put  away  your  books  now,'  continued 
Miss  Walton,  '  because  there  is  a  treat  in  store  for 
you.  Did  you  know  that  ^Ir  Warble  arrived  here 
last  evening  V 

'  Oh !  no,'  cried  several  of  the  boys.  '  Do  you 
mean  the  kind  old  gentleman  who  told  us  stories 
when  he  was  here  before  V 

'  The  very  same,'  replied  Miss  Walton,  ^  and  he 
has  promised  to  tell  you  a  story  now,  in  illustration 
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of  the  three  Collects  for  Good-Friday,  and  perhaps 
more.' 

'  Oh !   I  am  so  glad,'  cried  Alfred,  in  great  glee. 

*  We  do  just  about  like  hearing  him  tell  stories.  It  is 
better  than  reading  a  book.     Will  it  be  very  long  V 

I  really  cannot  teU  you,'  replied  Miss  Walton. 
I  only  know  he  is  going  to  stay  with  us  some 
weeks,  so  that  he  will  have  time  to  tell  you  either 
one  long  story,  or  several  short  ones.  I  will  go  and 
fetch  him,  and  he  shall  answer  for  himself.'  As  she 
spoke  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

'  I  am  so  glad  !'  cried  Alfred  again,  starting  from 
his  seat  as  the  door  closed.  ^  He  has  not  been  here 
for  such  a  long  time  ;  not  since  last  Easter.' 

'  He  always  comes  about  Easter,'  returned  Francis, 

*  I  wonder  we  did  not  think  about  it.  But  harkee  I 
they're  coming  ;  I  hear  his  voice  ;'  and  in  a  moment 
afterwards  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Walton,  fol- 
lowed by  a  kind,  good,  benevolent-looking  gentleman, 
entered  the  room.  He  greeted  the  boys  cheerfully, 
and  said  he  was  glad  to  be  among  them  again. 

'  But  Miss  Walton  tells  me,'  he  said,  '  that  I 
must  not  stay  and  talk  to  you  now,  as  it  is  getting 
so  late.  So  sit  quietly,  boys,  and  I  will  begin  my 
story  at  once.' 

The  boys  quickly  obeyed,  and  it  was  really  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  the  old  silver-haired  gentleman 
surrounded  by  such  a  group  of  attentive  listeners, 
while  he  proceeded  to  tell  the  following  story  : — 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  DREAM  OF  THE  ISLAND  HOME. 

I  WAS  wandering  once  upon  a  time  along  the  bank 
of  a  winding  stream.  It  was  on  a  hot,  sultry  after- 
noon in  August ;  scarcely  a  breath  was  stirring, 
and  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  the  rippling  of  the  stream,  and  a  distant  hum 
of  children's  voices ;  for  not  very  far  off  there  was  a 
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school  of  orphan  children^  and  this  was  their  hour  of 
play.  Their  voices  sounded  joyously,  and  added  to 
the  loveliness  of  aU  around  me.  Being  wear}'-  with 
my  stroll,  I  laid  me  down  under  the  branches  of  a 
weeping-ash.  Presently  I  heard  the  bell  of  their 
private  chapel  caUing  the  children  to  prayer,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  hum  of  voices  had  ceased,  and 
all  was  still.  There  was  nothing  to  distract  or  dis- 
turb me,  and  a  thousand  thoughts  soon  crowded  into 
my  mind.  I  thought  of  that  little  band  of  children — 
orphans  in  this  world,  but  children  of  a  heavenly 
Father ;  without  what  the  world  would  call  a  home, 
yet  belonging  to  the  great  family  of  the  Church ; 
without  earthly  possessions,  and  yet  heirs  of  an  eternal 
inheritance  in  the  heavens.  I  pictured  them  to  myself, 
when  their  days  at  school  were  over,  scattered  from 
each  other  far  and  wide,  alone  in  the  cold  world,  and 
yet  not  alone,  because  members  of  that  Church  in 
which  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female,  but  aU  are  one  in  Christ ;  and  thus,  I  thought, 
they  will  not  be  alone,  for  all  the  members  of  that 
Body  are  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  and  the 
gracious  Head  of  that  Body  wiU  be  their  friend. 
Wherever  theii'  lot  may  be  cast,  whatever  their 
vocation  may  be,  they  will  still  be  members  of 
Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  go  veins 
and  sanctifies  the  Body  of  the  Church,  will  guide 
them  into  the  way  of  peace.  Then  again  I  remem- 
bered that  they  might  lose  all  those  blessings  by 
their  own  wilful  sin  ;  they  might  forget  their  heavenly 
Father,  despise  their  all-merciful  Head,  and  resist 
the  pleadings  of  the  Spirit  within  them,  and  so  they 
would  indeed  be  desolate  and  miserable  ;  and 
this  thought  made  me  sad  and  sorrowful.  As  I 
continued  musing,  I  began  to  feel  drowsy,  and  at 
length,  quite  overcome,  I  slept.     You  must  forgive 
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an  old  grey-headed  man  this  indulgence,  boys  (said 
old  Mr  Warble,  smiling),  and  listen  to  my  dream. 

As  I  slept  I  dreamed  a  dream  so  wonderful  and 
real,  that  when  I  awoke  again  I  almost  thought  it 
was  the  truth,  and  what  I  saw  around  me  was  a 
dream.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  sailing  in  a  little  boat, 
all  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  ocean.  I  tried  to 
guide  my  bark  through  the  rough  waves,  but  they 
continually  broke  over  the  sides  of  my  vessel,  and 
nearly  washed  me  overboard.  After  a  while  a  storm 
arose,  and  drove  my  little  bark  about  most  pitilessly. 
It  was  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  guide  her.  I 
was  helpless,  and  every  moment  expected  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  deep  waters.  At  length,  with 
an  earnest  prayer  to  be  guided  to  some  haven  of 
safety,  I  laid  me  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  holding  on  as  well  as  I  could,  committed  myself 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  I  had  not  lain  long 
before  I  felt  a  strange  alteration ;  the  boat  that  had 
been  tossed  about  now  sailed  smoothly,  and  the  water 
ceased  to  dash  over  the  sides.  I  rose  immediately, 
and  lo  !  an  angel  sat  at  the  helm,  and  guided  my 
little  bark ;  and,  looking  round,  I  saw  we  were  close  to 
land,  but  a  land  that  I  knew  not.  On  the  shore  a 
band  of  children  were  playing,  all  dressed  in  white, 
and  beyond  I  could  distinguish  various  buildings  ;  but 
most  prominent  stood  a  stone  building,  with  a  taper 
spire,  pointing  to  the  blue  heavens  above.  The  green 
fields  shone  brightly  in  the  sunshine,  and  lofty  trees 
bounded  the  shore  :  behind  all  there  was  a  long  range 
of  hills,  which  looked  a  misty  blue  in  the  distance. 

The  bright  Being  who  guided  my  bark  gazed 
mildly  upon  me,  and  in  a  gentle  voice,  said,  ^  In  the 
Island  Home  thou  shalt  find  a  safe  haven.  I  have 
pTuided  thee  throuo-h  the  dano^ers  of  the  storm,  and  I 
will  leave  thee  in  a  epiiet  restmg-place,  and  having 
said  this,  before  I  had  time  to  answer,  he  ran  the 
boat  on  shore,  and  vanished  from  my  sight. 
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In  a  moment  I  was  surrounded  by  the  group  of 
children  whom  I  had  noticed  playing  on  the  shore. 

'  Poor  stranger/  they  said,  '  you  are  cold  and  wet ; 
come  with  us,  and  you  shall  be  dried  and  warmed.' 

'  And  whose  children  are  you  ?'  I  asked,  as  I  took 
the  hand  of  a  bright,  blue-eyed  little  boy,  with  a 
countenance  as  lovely  as  the  angel  who  had  just 
guided  my  bark. 

^  We  are  the  children  of  Him  wlro  dwells  on  high,' 
he  softly  answered. 

'  And  where  do  you  live  V  I  said  again. 

The  child  gazed  in  my  face,  while  he  replied,  ^  We 
live  in  our  Island  Home,  but  our  home  will  be  more 
beautiful  and  glorious  some  day.' 

'  And  have  you  all  one  home  ?'  I  asked,  willing  to 
hear  the  sweet  accents  of  the  child.  But  this  time  a 
taller,  dark-eyed  boy,  stepped  up  to  my  side,  and 
answered,  '  Oh,  yes,  we  are  all  one  family  now ;  once 
we  were  scattered  abroad  without  a  home,  but  now 
we  are  all  one  in  the  Island  Home.' 

I  felt  surprised  at  these  answers,  and  looked  more 
closely  at  the  children.  They  seemed,  indeed,  like 
one  family,  for,  as  I  said  before,  they  were  all  dressed 
in  white,  and  round  their  waists  they  wore  a  blood- 
red  belt,  and  from  their  necks  hung,  by  a  small  silver 
chain  of  many  links,  a  cross  of  pearls,  beautiful  and 
bright ;  otherwise  they  did  not  look  unlike  common 
children ;  and,  as  I  continued  gazing,  I  saw  there 
was  a  great  difference,  even  in  the  group  which  sur- 
rounded me.  Some  looked  restless  and  discontented, 
others  languid  and  idle.  The  dress  of  some  was  un- 
tidy, and  there  was  one  boy  who  seemed  in  great 
danger  of  losing  his  cross  altogether,  for  many  of  the 
links  of  the  chain  had  been  allowed  to  open  at  the 
joining,  and  looked  as  if  they  might  easily  separate, 
and  then  the  cross  would  fall.  Neither  was  the  cross 
as  bright  as  many  of  the  others,  for  sand  and  soil 
were  cleaving  to  it,  and  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
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pearls.  I  turned  from  it  to  look  at  those  of  my  little 
friend,  and  of  tlie  dark-eyed  boy  who  had  last  spoken, 
and  I  noticed  that  theirs  were  kept  ynth  great  care, 
not  a  particle  of  dust  had  settled  upon  them,  and 
each  link  of  the  chain  by  which  they  hung  was  kept 
carefully  closed;  rmd  then  I  saw  that  each  link 
fastened  with  a  clasp,  so  that  it  was  only  the  utmost 
carelessness  that  allowed  them  to  remain  open.  I 
turned  again  to  the  little  one  ^vhose  hand  I  held, 
and  who  was  guiding  me  to  the  houses  I  had  noticed, 
and  said,  ^  And  will  you  tell  me  what  your  name  is, 
little  one?' 

A  serious  look  came  over  his  happy  face,  while  he 
answered,  ^  I  was  called  Angelo  when  I  was  made  a 
cliild  of  our  Father,  who  dwells  on  high.' 

'  And  yours,  my  boy  V  I  said,  speaking  to  the  tall 
dark-eyed  boy. 

In  the  same  words  he  answered,  ^I  was  called 
Courage  when  I  was  made  a  child  of  our  Father,  who 
dvv'ells  on  high.' 

As  he  finished  speaking  I  heard,  in  my  dream,  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  and  the  children  quickened  their  pace, 
saying  they  must  make  haste,  and  Courage  came  up 
to  my  side,  and  said  again — 

'  That  bell  is  to  call  us  to  work ;  we  must  hurry 
on,  but  Angelo  will  stay  and  show  you  the  way.'  I 
willingly  consented,  and  Courage,  calling  the  children 
round  him,  proposed  that  they  shoidd  run  on.  And 
now  I  noticed  a  still  greater  difference  among  them. 
Some  cheerfully  consented,  others  looked  annoyed, 
and  some  few  expressed  their  dislike  in  angry  words ; 
among  the  latter,  was  the  boy  whose  cross  was  so 
soiled ;  in  a  tone  of  displeasure  he  cried  out,  ^  I 
shan't  hurry ;  it  is  quite  too  bad  that  our  play  should 
be  stopped  so  soon.' 

Courage  mildly  answered,  ^  We  have  had  an  hour's 
play.  Wayward,  do  come  in,  or  Pastor  will  be  angry.' 

•  I  don't  care  whether  Pastor  is  angry  or  not,'  repHed 
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Wayward  (for  this  I  found  was  the  boy's  name) ;  ^  it  is 
only  you  who  are  frightened  of  him;  I  shan't  hurry.' 

'  Courage  did  not  stop  to  argue  with  him  any  more, 
but  taking  the  hand  of  a  gentle-looking  little  girl,  whom 
he  called  Innocence,  he  ran  on,  followed  by  all  the  group, 
except  Wayward,  who  sullenly  loitered  far  behind. 

^What  work  have  little  ones  like  you  to  do?'  I 
asked  my  guide,  as  the  rest  ran  on. 

^  Oh,  we  have  all  a  different  work  to  do,'  he  re- 
plied. '  We  do  whatever  Pastor  tells  us,  and  when 
we  try  to  do  it  well,  he  says  we  are  doing  it  for  our 
great  Father  above.  Some  of  us  go  to  school,  and 
some  of  us  work  in  the  garden,  and  sometimes  we 
carry  food  to  sick  people,  and  many  other  things.' 

'  And  will  Pastor  be  angry  with  you  for  staying 
with  me,  Angelo  ?"  I  asked. 

The  boy  again  gazed  in  my  face,  with  a  look  of 
surprise,  and  answered,  ^How  could  he  be  angry? 
Were  you  to  be  left  cold,  and  wet,  and  tired  ?  Oh  ! 
no,  he  will  not  be  angry ;  to  guide  you  to  him  is  my 
work  to-day,  for  Courage  told  me  to.' 

^  And  do  you,  dear  child,  always  do  what  Courage 
tells  you  ?"  I  asked  again. 

'  Yes,  when  we  are  at  play,  for  Pastor  sends  him  with 
us  to  take  care  of  us,  and  keep  us  out  of  danger;  and  I 
like  to  do  what  he  tells  us,  for  he  always  tells  us  right.' 

The  clock  striking  nine,  reminded  ]\ir  Warble  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  stop,  and  to  send  the  boys 
home.  They  would  all  willingly  have  remained  to 
hear  more,  but  Miss  Walton  told  them  they  must  go 
cheerfully,  and  not  be  discontented  and  complain, 
when  they  had  to  do  what  they  did  not  lil^e,  as  Way- 
ward had  done.  This  thought  made  them  put  away 
their  books  cheerfully,  and,  without  any  grumbling, 
start  off  home. 
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STOEIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IX  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FHIST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

#tconir  Catrc^isiita:  for  igooU  #riljai). 

THIRD  COLLECT. 

O  merciful  God,  who  hast  made  all  men,  and  hatest 
r.othing  that  Thou  hast  made,  nor  wouldest  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  hut  rather  that  he  should  he  converted 
and  live ;  Have  mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turhs,  In- 
fidels, and  Hereticks,  and  take  from  them  all  igno- 
rance^ hojrdness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  Thy  TFord; 
and  so  fetch  them,  home,  hlessed  Lord,  to  Thy  fiock, 
that  they  may  be  saved  among  the  remnant  of  the 
true  Israelites,  and  he  made  onefold  under  one  Shep- 
Jierd,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  world  with- 
out end.     Amen. 

The  next  evening,  while  Miss  Walton  was  taking  off 
her  bonnet  after  coming  in  from  service,  the  boys 
were  again  in  the  parlour,  waiting  for  her.  She  was 
not  quite  so  quick  as  the  evening  before,  and  the 
boys  began  to  chatter. 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  Samuel,  ^  I  was  one  good 
lialf-hour  to-day  trying  to  learn  the  Collect,  and  yet 
say  it  I  can't.     There  are  such  hard  words  in  it.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  hard,'  returned  Francis.  '  I'U  tell  you 
how  I  learnt  it.  I  read  it  over  two  or  three  times 
before  I  went  to  bed  last  night,  and  then  again  this 
morning,  and  now  I  know  it.  I  always  find  that  the 
best  way  to  learn  anything.  If  I  had  read  over  the 
Collect  fifty  times  at  once,  I  shouldn't  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do  now.' 

'  What  stuff!  that  canH  make  any  difference,'  cried 
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Edgar.  '  I'll  tell  you  what,  it's  very  cold.'  And  as 
he  spokC;,  he  jumped  up,  and  placed  hhnself  before 
the  fire,  saying,  '  Miss  Walton's  so  long  about  com- 
ing, I  shall  beg  leave  to  warm  myself.' 

'  That  may  be  very  pleasant  for  you,'  said  George, 
'  but  it  is  not  for  us.  You  keep  every  bit  of  fire 
from  us.' 

'  We'll  soon  manage  that,'  returned  Edgar ;  and 
he  immediately  stooped  down,  half  sitting  on  his 
feet,  and  half  leaning  against  the  fender.  Charley, 
with  a  quick  eye  for  mischief,  without  a  moment's 
thouo-ht,  gave  him  a  push,  and  over  he  went,  fol- 
lowed by  the  fender  (which  was  more  than  Charley 
bargained  for),  and  the  fire-irons  rolling  on  the 
ground. 

'  There  !  now  we've  done  it !'  cried  Charley,  as  he 
started  from  his  seat,  and  began  to  try  and  undo  the 
mischief.     '  What  will  Miss  Walton  say  ?' 

'  That  it's  all  your  fault,  Charley,'  rephed  Edgar, 
starting  on  his  feet  again.  '  Why  did  you  knock  me 
over  ?  She'll  come  in  now  and  find  us  in  this  state  ; 
it's  all  your  fault.' 

'  And  who  first  left  his  seat  f  asked  Edward, 
very  quietly ;  ^  he  was  as  much  to  blame,  at  all 
events.' 

'  There  was  no  harm  leaving  my  seat,'  returned 
Edgar.  '  I  should  have  sat  down  the  moment  I 
heard  Miss  Walton  coming.' 

'  Was  there  no  harm  in  doing  what  you  have  been 
told  not  to  do,  Edgar  V  said  Mss  Walton,  in  a  gentle 
voice.  She  had  entered  the  room  just  as  the  catas- 
trophe happened,  but  the  boys  had  all  been  so  busily 
engaged,  either  in  helping  to  put  things  right  again, 
or  in  watching  the  proceeding,  that  she  had  stood 
behind  the  group  quite  unobserved.  But  now  they 
started  as  she  spoke,  and  Alfred  dropped  the  poker 
from  his  hand,  which  he  was  just  about  to  replace  on 
the  fender ;    while  Edgar,  in  no  very  gentle  tone, 
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began  to  justify  himself.  Charley,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moment  he  had  reeovered  his  first  surprise, 
cre[)t  close  up  to  her  side,  and  said,  '  Please,  ma  am, 
I  did  it,  it  Avas  all  my  fault.' 

'  From  what  I  have  heard  since  I  stood  here,  I 
think  not,  C-harley,'  she  answered.  ^  But  all  of  you 
take  your  places  now,  and  then  1  will  hear  about  it.' 

Edgar  did  not  seem  quite  willing  to  obey  ;  his  tern 
per  was  somewhat  rnfHed,  and  he  was  beginning  to 
speak  again,  when  Miss  W^alton  repeated  her  order, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  seat,  and  be  silent. 

Had  Edgar  not  been  in  so  great  a  hurry  to 
justify  himself,  he  might  have  found  out  that  Miss 
Walton  was  not  really  angry.  She  was  always 
willing  to  make  allowances  for  boys'  thoughtlessness, 
though  she  was  very  strict  about  obedience.  Charley 
soon  discovered  it,  and  his  fear  passed  away,  though 
he  felt  vexed  with  himself  for  not  remembering  that 
Miss  AValton  never  lilvcd  them  to  play  in  her  room, 
unless  she  gave  them  leave. 

When  they  had  all  returned  to  their  places,  she 
asJced  who  first  left  his  seat.  No  one  answered,  and 
she  continued,  '  It  was  you,  Edgar,  was  it  not  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  re2)lied,  ^  but — ' 

^  You  need  not  make  any  excuses,'  she  said ; 
^  rather  tell  me,  Edgar,  if  I  had  been  in  the  room, 
would  you  have  left  your  place  V 

'  No,  ma'am  ;  but  you  did  not  come,'  he  replied, 
^and  I  was  only  going  to  warm  myself,  and  then 
Charley—' 

^  Stop,  Edgar,'  cried  Miss  Walton,  '  I  cannot  have 
you  so  anxious  to  justify  yourself.  You  will  make 
me  really  angry  with  you.  Answer  my  questions, 
and  say  no  more.  You  would  not  have  left  your 
place  if  1  liad  been  in  the  room,  you  say.  Did  you 
remember  that  I  had  told  you  not  to  do  so  V 

*  No,  ma'am,  not  at  first,  not  till  after  I  was  up.' 

'  But   then    you    remembered,'    continued    Misd 
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Walton,  '  and  thought  you  would  have  time  to  sit 
down  before  I  came,  without  my  knowing  anything 
about  it.     Was  not  it  so  ?' 

Edgar's  courage  had  now  returned,  and  he  replied, 
*  Yes,  ma'am.' 

^Well,  now,  Edgar,'  Miss  AYalton  asked,  ^are 
you  quite  so  sure  it  was  all  Charley's  fault  ?' 

'  No,  ma'am,'  he  now  replied,  quite  honestly ;  while 
Charley,  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  said,  ^  Please, 
ma'am,  it  was  I  knocked  him  over.' 

*  And  how  did  all  that  happen,  Charley  ?  you  must 
tell  me  your  share  now,'  said  Miss  Walton. 

He  then  told  her  what  my  readers  already  know, 
finishing  by  saying,  ^  So  you  see  it  was  all  my 
fluilt.' 

'  I  see,'  said  !Miss  Walton,  kindly,  '  that  the  noise 
and  hubbub  were  your  fault ;  your  love  of  mischief, 
Charley,  made  you  forget  my  wishes.  But,  Edgar, 
did  Charley  pushing  you  over,  and  the  fender  upset- 
ting, make  your  fault  of  forgetfulness  any  worse  V 

*  No,  ma'am,  I  suppose  not.' 

Miss  Walton  continued :  '  Of  course  it  did  not ; 
the  consequence  of  our  \\T:ong  actions  does  not  in- 
crease the  original  fault.  I  must  explain  what  I 
mean  more  fully  another  time ;  but  now  I  am  quite 
ready  to  forgive  both  of  you,  if  it  will  only  make  you 
very  careful  to  do  exactly  the  same  behind  my  back 
that  you  would  before  my  face.  Your  obedience 
must  not  be  an  eye-obedience,  must  it,  boys  ?' 

*  No,  ma'am,'  they  all  replied. 

'  No,  boys,  I  should  not  like  to  think  I  could  not 
trust  you  to  follow  my  wishes  out  of  my  sight.  I 
would  not  give  much  for  your  obedience  if  I  could 
not.  Let,  then,  your  forgetfulness  of  this  evening 
make  you  more  careful  in  future,  will  you  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  they  heartily  answered. 

'  And  you,  Edgar,'  iMiss  Walton  continued,  ^when 
you  get  into  trouble,  never,  my  boy,  be  so  anxious  to 
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justify  yourself;  it  -is  almost  sure  to  lead  you  to  say 
or  do  something  further  wrong ;  be  willing,  rather,  to 
take  your  share  of  blame.  Now,  Edward,  give  me 
your  Prayer-Book,  and  say  the  Collect,  we  must 
begin  our  lesson.'  He  stood  up  and  repeated  the 
third  Collect  for  Good  Friday,  the  rest  doing  the 
same  in  turn. 

'  Now  all  of  you  shut  your  books,'  said  Miss  Wal- 
ton, '  and  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  prayer  this  is.  Do 
we  pray  for  ourselves  or  others  ?' 

All.  Others. 

Miss  W.  And  what  is  praying  for  others  called  ? 

Francis.  Intercession. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  This  Collect,  then,  is  an 
intercessory  prayer,  or  prayer  of —  ? 

^Intercession,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  And  what  sort  of  people  do  we  pray  for? 

Several.  Wicked  people. 

Miss  W.  Whose  enemies  are  the  vncked  ? 

Alfred.  The  enemies  of  God. 

Miss  W.  And  will  God  hear  prayers  offered  up 
for  His  enemies? 

Several.  Yes. 

Miss  W.  How  do  we  know  that  He  will  ? 

Edivard.  Because  God  hates  nothing  that  He  has 
made,  and  would  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  be  converted,  and  live. 

Miss  W.  Exactly ;  therefore,  before  beginning  to 
pray  for  His  enemies,  we  remind  Him  of  His  love  to 
every  thing  that  He  has  made.  But  though  God 
loves  sinners,  would  He  have  them  continue  in  sin  ? 

Andrew.  No,  He  would  have  them  '  be  converted, 
and  live.' 

Miss  W.  What  does  conversion  mean  ? 

None  of  the  boys  answered  ;  but  at  last,  Francis 
said,  '  Please,  ma'am,  we  don't  know.' 

'  It  means,'  Miss  Walton  then  said, '  changed.  "  To 
convert"  means  to  change  or  turn,  and  "  to  be  con- 
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verted"  means  to  be  changed  or  turned  from  one  state 
to  another.  Supposing  a  man  has  been  a  drunkard, 
and  then  enth-ely  leaves  oiF  drinking ;  we  might  say 
he  was  converted  from  a  drunkard  to — what  f 

Edward.  A  sober  man. 

Miss  W.  Now  in  what  way  is  a  sinner  walking  ? 
We  say  God  would  not  the —  1 

'  Death  of  a  sinner,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Then  a  sinner  is  in  the  way  of  death. 
What  keeps  him  in  that  way  ? 

Fred.  His  sins. 

Miss  IV.  What,  then,  must  he  turn  from,  in  order 
to  escape  death  ? 

Samuel.  He  must  turn  from  his  sins. 

*  Or  be — what  V  asked  Mss  Walton. 

'  Converted,'  replied  several  of  the  boys  in  one 
breath. 

Miss  W.  And  then  what  way  will  he  be  in  ? 

Francis.  The  way  of  life. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  do  you  remember  what  God  says 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  about  sinners  turning  from 
their  sins  % 

George.  '  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that  the 
wicked  should  die?  saith  the  Lord  God;  and  not 
that  he  should  return  from  his  ways,  and  live.'  (Ezek. 
xviii.  23.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  again  in  chapter  xxxiii.  11. 

David.  '  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked  ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way,  and 
live  ;  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why 
will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  V 

Miss  W.  God  would  have  the  wicked  turned,  or 
converted,  from  the  way  of  death  to  the  way  of  life, 
from  the  way  of  sin  to  the  way  of  holiness.  But  is 
this  the  work  of  a  moment  ?  Do  wicked  people  wish 
to  be  good? 

'  No,  ma'am,  if  they  really  wished  to  be  good,  they 
would  try  to  be,  and  they  don't,'  said  Alfred. 
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Miss  W,  What,  then,  is  the  first  thing  that  has  to 
be  changed  ? 

Alfred.  Their  wishes. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  or  wills^  and  this  change  is  often 
sudden.  An  illness,  or  accident,  may  make  a  person 
suddenly  have  the  wish,  or  will,  to  be  good,  which 
he  had  not  before  ;  but  is  this  change  of  will  cdoh.e 
sufficient  ? 

'  No,  he  must  do  what  is  right,  too,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  And  can  he  learn  to  do  this  in  a  moment? 
If  you  have  long  been  accustomed  to  give  way  to 
impatience,  can  you  learn  all  at  once  to  be  quite 
patient  ? 

'  No,  we  should  have  to  try  very  often,'  said  Al- 
fred, with  a  slight  blush ;  for  he  knew  how  often  he 
had  been  w/zpatient  when  he  had  determined  to  be 
patient. 

'  Or,'  continued  ^liss  Walton,  *  if  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  speak  angry  words,  when  you  felt 
angry,  would  you  find  it  quite  easy  to  be  silent  ?' 

'  No,  we  should  be  inclined  to  speak  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  do,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  it  is  so  with  all  sin.  When  a 
man  has  been  long  accustomed  to  sin  it  is  difficult  to 
leave  it  off.  Therefore,  though  the  ivill  may  be 
changed  suddenly,  it  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  work 
to  change  the  actions.  Conversion  then  begins,  by 
probably  a  sudden  change  of — what  ? 

'  Our  wills,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  this  is  a  very  Important  and 
great  change,  and  must  be  the  beginning  of  conver- 
sion ;  but  is  the  whole  work  then  done  ? 

Ediuard.  No,  we  must  go  on  to  change  our  actions. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  our  actions,  words,  and  even 
thoughts  ;  and  this  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  work, 
which  must  go  on  while  we  live,  until  we  are  perfect 
as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  Now  I  think 
you   understand  what  conversion  means,  we  may, 
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therefore,  go  on  with  the  Collect.     Whom  do  we 
pray  for  ? 

Several.  '  All  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  pray  that  God  will  take 
from  them  ? 

George.  ^Ignorance,  hardness  of  heart,  and  con- 
tempt of  God's  Word.' 

3flss  W.  Whither  do  we  pray  Him  to  fetch  them? 

All.  Home  to  His  flock. 

Miss  W.  And  what  do  we  pray  that  they,  and  all, 
may  be  made  ? 

All.  ^One  fold  under  one  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  what  is  meant  by  Turks,  Infidels, 
and  Heretics?'  asked  Fred. 

'  Turks  are  a  people,'  Miss  Walton  replied,  ^  who 
believe  in  a  man  called  Mahomet,  or  Mohamined, 
who  pretended  to  have  received  a  commission  from 
God  to  found  a  new  religion.  He  assumed  the 
character  of  a  prophet,  and  then  wrote  a  book  of 
direction  for  his  followers,  called  the  Koran.  His 
religion  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  there 
are  numbers  who  still  follow  him.  They  are  now 
called  Mahometans.' 

'  Oh,  we  have  heard  of  Mahometans  before,'  cried 
several,  '  but  we  never  knew  what  they  were.' 

'  The  Turks,'  Miss  Walton  continued,  '  were  a 
fierce  people,  and  compelled  nations  to  receive  their 
religion  by  force.  They  fought  with  many  nations, 
and,  when  victorious,  only  granted  life  on  the  con- 
dition of  theu'  enemies  becoming  Mahometans.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  Holy  War  ?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  several,  '  but  we  don't  know 
what  it  means.' 

'  I  can  soon  explain  it  to  you,'  said  Miss  Walton. 
'  The  Turks,  among  other  conquests,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem,  and  all  Palestine  (the  country 
where  our  blessed  Saviour  lived,  and  performed  all 
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His  miracles).  This  is  called  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
times  gone  by,  Christians  used  to  visit  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord,  and  all  the  places  that  He  had  fre- 
quented, as  an  act  of  devotion  ;  but  when  the  Turks 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  country,  they  would 
not  allow  them  to  do  so  any  more,  desecrating  all  the 
holy  places,  and  paying  no  reverence  even  to  the 
mount  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified.' 

'  Was  not  that  very  wrong  ?'  asked  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Charley,  it  was  wrong ;  they,  how- 
ever, did  not  believe  in  Jesus,  but  in  their  own 
fancied  prophet,  Mahomet,  and  therefore  they  did 
not  care  to  reverence  the  places  where  He  trod. 
But  when  the  Bishop  of  Kome  heard  how  the  Holy 
Land  was  desecrated,  he  and  a  person  called  Peter 
the  Hermit,  preached  to  the  people  about  it,  and 
told  them  to  go  and  fight  against  the  Turks,  and 
deliver  the  Holy  Land.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
at  once  offered  to  go,  and  large  armies  were  raised 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  '  God  willed 
it,'  they  said,  and  this  was  their  battle  cry  ever 
afterwards.  The  soldiers  all  wore  crosses  on  their 
left  shoulder,  and  therefore  were  called  cmsaders, 
and  the  wars  with  the  Turks  were  called,  '  The 
Crusades  ;  or  the  Holy  War.' 

'  It  was  called  the  Holy  War  because  it  was  the 
Holy  Land  they  were  fighting  for,  I  suppose,'  said 
Edward. 

'  Yes,  Edward,'  replied  Miss  Walton,  '  that  is  one 
reason.  Another  was  because  it  was  a  religious  war. 
It  was  not  for  a  worldly  motive  that  they  fought, 
but  to  deliver  holy  places  from  the  hands  of  infidels. 
And  it  was  also  thought  to  be  the  especial  wiU  of 
God  that  they  should  war.  But  now  we  must  go 
on  with  our  lesson.  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  '^  infidel  ?"  ' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  does  it  mean  a  person  who  does 
not  believe  V  asked  Fred. 

c  5 
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IIiss  W,  Yes,  an  unbeliever,  one  who  disbelieves 
the  Bible,  and  all  that  we  are  taught  about  God. 
And  now,  Edward,  can  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
'  heretic  ? ' 

'  A  person  who  believes  wrong  doctrine,'  he 
replied. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  where  do  we  find  the  true  faith 
drawn  out  for  us  ? 

Several.  In  the  Creeds. 

Miss  W.  But  there  are  persons  who  deny  the 
doctrines  of  the  Creeds,  and  teach  other  doctrine. 
What  are  they  called? 

'  Heretics,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  And  why  do  we  also  pray  for  the 
Jews  ? 

'  Because  they  don't  believe  that  Jesus  was  the 
promised  Saviour,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  for  all  these  we  offer  up  the 
same  prayer.  What  do  we  ask  God  to  take  from 
them  t 

Sever  ah  '  Ignorance,  hardness  of  heart,  and  con- 
tempt of  His  Word.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^contempt?' 

Fred.  Scorn. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  God's  enemies,  then,  are  ignorant  of 
Him,  and  therefore  they  despise  His  Word,  their 
hearts  being  hardened,  and  on  this  account  what  do 
we  pray  for  them  % 

Alfred.  '  That  God  wnll  have  mercy  upon  them, 
and  fetch  them  home  to  His  flock.' 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  His  flock  ? 

David.  Christian  people. 

Miss  W.  And  who  is  the  Shepherd  ? 

AIL  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  And  what  is  meant  by  the  fold  which  is 
spoken  of  soon  afterwards  ? 

Several.  The  Church. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  which  by  its  laws  and  creeds  hedges 
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in  the  flock.     Does  our  Saviour  ever  call  Himself  a 
Shepherd  ? 

George.  Yes  :  '  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd.'  (St. 
John,  X.  11.) 

Miss  W.  And  look  what  He  says  about  His  sheep 
in  the  16th  verse  of  the  same  chapter. 

James.  '  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of 
this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall 
hear  My  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one 
Shepherd.' 

Miss  W.  This  shoidd  teach  us,  boys,  how  we  ought 
to  look  upon  Jews,  or  Heretics.  Are  we  to  despise 
them  ? 

Alfred.  No,  we  must  pray  for  them. 

Miss  ^y.  They  are  compared  here  to  sheep  gone 
astray ;  but  cannot  they  be  brought  back  again  ? 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Yet  how  do  we  often  hear  Jews  spoken 
of?  Almost  as  if  they  were  not  fellow-creatures. 
I  have  no  doubt  some  of  you  have  insulted  and 
despised  a  beggar,  if  you  discovered  that  he  was  a 
Jew  ;  but  this  is  not  what  you  ought  to  do,  is  it  ? 

Francis.  No,  ma'am  ;  but  i3eople  always  do  despise 
Jews. 

Miss  W.  We  must  not  do  as  '  people  do.'  Does 
the  Church  teach  you  to  do  so  % 

Charley.  No  ;  she  teaches  us  to  pray  for  them. 

Miss  PV.  Yes  ;  and  remember  that  God  can  bring 
them  into  the  One  Fold  whenever  He  sees  fit,  and 
then  they  will  be  saved  among  the  remnant  of  the 
true  Israelites.  Who  are  meant  by  the  true  Israelites? 

Andrew.  Good  Christians. 

'  Even  among  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics,' 
said  Miss  Walton,  '  God  may  have  many  sheep  ready 
to  be  brought  home ;  and  it  is  our  duty,  who  have 
been  mercifully  baptized  into  the  fold  before  we 
knew  the  blessing  of  it,  to  pray  for  these  wanderers  : 
for  the  Good  Shepherd  gave  His  life  for  them.  And 
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instead  of  despising  them,  or  hating  them,  we  should 
love  them,  and  seek  to  do  all  we  can  to  bring  them 
to  the  fold.  What  is  the  one  thing  that  you  can  all 
do? 

^  Please,  ma'am,  we  can  pray  for  them,'  said  several. 

Hiss  W.  Remember,  then,  that  you  do  really  pray 
for  them  to-morrow,  when  this  Collect  is  read  in 
Church,  and  do  not  say  the  words  without  a  thought 
of  their  meaning.  If  you  will  really  pray  for  Jews, 
I  think  you  will  hardly  ill-treat  one  when  you  meet 
with  one  again,  but  rather  pity  than  despise  him. 

'  And  now  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  any  more 
questions  to-night ;  but  I  will  go  and  call  Mr  Warble, 
who  will  tell  you  more  of  the  story  which  he  began 
last  evening,'  said  Mss  Walton,  and  closing  her 
Prayer-book,  she  rose  to  seek  the  kind  old  gentleman. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  DREAM  OF  THE  ISLAND  HOME. 

(ContiniLed.) 

As  Angelo  finished  speaking  (began  Mr  Warble), 
we  turned  from  the  shore  along  a  road  that  led  to 
the  houses. 

'  Oh  !  there  is  Pastor  coming  to  meet  us,'  said  my 
little  guide,  and  letting  go  my  hand,  he  ran  forward 
to  meet  a  tall,  grave-looking  man,  who  was  coming 
towards  us.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  from  his 
neck,  too,  hung  a  cross  of  pearls,  similar  to  those 
round  the  children's  necks.  Very  brightly  it  shone 
in  the  clear  sunhght,  more  brightly,  I  thought  at  first, 
than  any  I  had  seen ;  but  when  I  compared  it  with 
little  Angelo' s,  methought  there  was  not  so  much 
difi:erence.  If  Pastor's  was  brighter,  Angelo's  was 
equally  pure.  He,  too,  had  a  broad  red  belt  round 
his  waist,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  shepherd's  crook. 
I  watched  him  as  little  Angelo  caught  his  hand,  and 
began  to  speak  in  eager  tones,  and  I  then  saw  that 
his  countenance,  which  I  had  thought  grave,  and 
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almost  stern,  wore  a  sweet  heavenly  expression,  as 
he  listened  to  the  eager  child's  simple  tale. 

^  See,'  said  Angelo,  '  I  have  brought  you  a  poor 
stranger,  who  is  wet  and  cold  :  he  came  to  our  Island 
in  a  little  boat.' 

'Peace  be  with  you,'  said  Pastor,  addressing 
himself  to  me.  '  I  came  out  to  meet  you,  and  bid 
you  welcome,  for  Courage  told  me  you  were  on  the 
way 

I  thanked  him  for  his  kind  greeting,  and  followed 
him  into  a  large  dwelling,  which  we  had  now  reached. 
Very  soon  I  was  seated  by  a  warm  fire,  and  a  change 
of  clothes  was  provided  for  me.  Several  children 
were  employed  to  get  me  what  was  needful ;  and 
little  Angelo  brought  me  food  with  his  o\\ti  hands 
and  spread  it  out  before  me.  I  longed  to  ask  ques- 
tions, but  all  seemed  too  busily  employed  to  answer 
me,  and  I  therefore  waited  patiently  for  a  fitter 
opportunity,  which  soon  presented  itself.  When 
Pastor  saw  that  every  thing  needful  was  provided 
for  me,  he  called  Angelo,  and  said,  '  I  will  leave  the 
stranger  to  your  care  now :  do  all  you  can  for  his 
comfort ;  for  your  Lord  and  Master,  Angelo,  was 
once  a  stranger  too,  and  inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  to  one 
of  these  His  brethren,  ye  do  it  unto  Him.' 

'  I  will.  Pastor,'  answered  Angelo,  cheerfully. 

'  Our  Father  bless  you,  dear  child,'  said  Pastor, 
as  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  boy's  head,  and  left  the 
room. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  Angelo  instantly 
brought  a  little  stool,  and  sitting  down  at  my  feet, 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  anything. 

*  Nothing,'  I  said,  '  but  to  talk  awhile  to  you ;'  and 
then  I  continued  :  '  You  do  not  like  to  stay  with  an 
old  man,  do  you  ?  You  would  rather  go  to  your 
companions  f 

'  Oh !  no,'  he  answered,  *  I  like  to  do  what 
Pastor  tells  me.' 
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*  And  who  did  Pastor  mean  was  once  a  stranger  ?' 
I  asked. 

The  child  looked  serious,  while  he  replied,  ^  Our 
Great  Shepherd,  who  left  His  glorious  throne,  and 
lived  a  poor  stranger  in  this  Island.  Pastor  tells  us 
often  to  think  of  Him,  for  He  loved  us  very  much, 
and  at  last  died  for  us,  and  will  one  day  take  us 
home  to  the  glorious  kingdom  which  He  left  for  our 
sakes.' 

*  And  does  your  Great  Shepherd  wish  you  to  be 
kind  to  strangers  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Yes,'  the  boy  replied  ;  '  He  says  it  is  the  same 
as  being  kind  to  Him  ;  and,  oh  !  I  like  to  think  I 
can  do  anything  for  Him,  because  He  loves  me, 
and  I  have  been  given  to  Him.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  dear  child  V  I  inquired. 

'  Don't  you  know,'  he  continued,  '  that  we  were 
once  poor  children,  without  a  home,  and  in  the  power 
of  a  cruel  master  ?  We  did  not  know  anything 
about  our  Good  Shepherd ;  and  we  thought  this 
Island  was  the  only  place  we  should  ever  live  in. 
AVe  did  not  know  each  other  then,  for  some  of  us 
lived  beyond  the  mountains,  some  further  down  the 
shore,  and  some  more  distant  still.  And  then  our 
Good  Shepherd  (though  we  did  not  know  anything 
about  Him)  sent  Pastor  to  us,  who  brought  us  to- 
fxether,  and  washed  us  in  pure  water,  and  gave  us  our 
cross  of  pearls,  and  our  white  dresses,  and  our  blood- 
red  belts,  which,  he  said,  our  Good  Shepherd  had  sent 
to  us.  And  when  we  were  washed,  he  said,  we  no 
longer  belonged  to  the  cruel  master  whom  we  served 
before,  but  tliat  we  were  the  children  of  our  Father, 
who  dwells  on  high ;  and  he  told  us  that  whatever 
^ye  do — whether  we  are  playing,  or  working,  or  learn- 
ing, we  must  try  to  remember  Hun,  and  to  serve 
mm  faithfully.' 

'But  how  can  you  serve  Him,'  I  asked,   'when 
you  are  at  play,  or  learning  ?" 
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'By  doing  just  what  He  bids  us/  the  child  an- 
swered. 

'  And  how  do  you  know  what  He  bids  you  V  I 
asked  again. 

'  Pastor  tells  us  now,'  the  boy  replied ;  *  but  when 
we  are  men,  we  shall  read  for  ourselves,  in  a  Holy 
Book,  which  tells  us  all  we  ought  to  do.  We  read 
it  sometimes  now,  and  Pastor  reads  it  to  us,  and  tells 
us  what  it  means.' 

'  And  does  your  old  master  never  try  to  get  you 
back  again  to  be  his  servants?'  I  inquired. 

When  I  asked  this,  Angelo's  countenance  sud- 
denly changed,  and  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  pain 
quickly  overspread  it,  wliile  he  replied,  '  Yes,  he 
often,  very  often  does ;  he  tries  to  make  us  wish  for 
what  we  ought  not  to  have,  and  he  tries  to  make  us 
forget  how  good  our  Father,  and  our  Shepherd  are ; 
and  if  we  listen  to  him,  we  shall  become  his  servants 
again.' 

*  You  say,  dear  child,  that  he  tries  to  make  you ; 
are  you  strong  enough  to  resist  him  ?' 

'  I  strong  enough !  Oh,  no  !  not  by  myself ;  but 
our  Good  Father  does  not  leave  us  alone ;  when  we 
were  washed.  He  put  within  us  One  whom  Pastor 
calls  the  Holy  Comforter,  and  He  will  always  help 
us  if  we  ask  Him.  We  cannot  see  Him,  but  we 
know  that  He  is  with  us,  because  the  Holy  Book 
tells  us  so.  He  will  always  guide  us  right  if  we  Usten 
to  Him.' 

••'  And  how  does  He  speak  V  I  said. 

'  He  speaks  gently  within  us,'  replied  the  child,  in 
a  sweet,  low  tone ;  '  so  gently,  that  none  can  hear 
Him  but  those  who  listen  for  His  voice,  but  so 
clearly,  that  we  cannot  help  but  hear  Him,  unless  we 
are  very  naughty,  and  refuse  to  listen ;  and  we  are 
naughty  sometimes,'  he  continued,  while  tears  started 
from  his  eyes,  and  chased  each  other  quickly  down 
his  cheeks. 
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I  found  it  hard  to  restrain  my  own  tears,  when  I 
saw  the  quick,  tender  feelings  of  the  innocent  boy, 
and  for  a  few  moments  we  neither  of  us  spoke.  I 
seemed,  in  my  dream,  to  think  over  all  he  had  said  to 
me,  and  the  more  I  thought,  the  more  wonderful  it 
appeared,  and  the  more  real.  Our  thoughts  were, 
however,  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Pastor,  who,  telling  Angelo  to  go  to  Guido  (whicli  I 
afterwards  found  was  the  name  of  the  master  who 
helped  the  children  in  their  studies),  led  me  into  a 
large  garden,  where  numerous  children  were  busy  at 
work.  I  had  followed  in  silence,  for  Angelo's  words 
were  still  sounding  in  my  ears,  but  my  attention 
was  quickly  roused  by  the  scene  around  me. 

^  From  whence,'  I  asked,  '  come  this  multitude  of 
children  V 

'  They  are  gathered,'  Pastor  replied,  '  out  of  every 
nation,  and  kingdom,  and  people,  to  be  one  fold, 
under  one  Shepherd.  Nor  do  you  here  see  all  the 
sheep.  We  are  but  a  part  of  the  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  can  number.  New  sheep  are  continu- 
ally being  brought  into  the  fold,  some  in  one  part  of 
the  island,  some  in  another,  and  there  is  also  a  happy 
company,  who  have  finished  their  work,  and  gone  to 
their  glorious  home  above.  Their  steps  we  are  trying 
to  follow,  that  we,  with  them,  may  be  partakers  of 
the  glorious  rest  in  store  for  the  members  of  the 
Island  Home,  when  the  time  of  their  trial  is  over, 
and  their  work  is  done.' 

'  And  are  all  these  children  sure  to  attain  to  this 
glorious  home  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Mark  what  thou  seest,  and  judge  for  thyself,'  re- 
plied Pastor.  '  He  that  is  faithful  unto  death,  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  life.' 

I  immediately  turned  my  attention  to  what  I  saw 
in  my  dream  was  going  on  about  me.  In  one  part 
of  the  garden  two  or  three  children  were  digging  dif- 
ferent squares   of  ground;    in   another,  they   were 
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clearing  away  weeds ;  in  another,  sowing  seeds. 
Others,  again,  were  watering  flowers,  while  another 
group  were  training  trees  against  a  wall.  Each  had 
an  appointed  employment,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be 
overlooking  them. 

'  How  is  it,'  I  said,  ^  that  the  children  work  alone. 
Can  you  trust  them  to  fulfil  their  tasks  ?' 

^Yes,'  Pastor  answered,  ^I  trust  them  alone  at 
times,  to  prove  them,  and  to  try  them.  They  are 
working  for  an  unseen  Master,  whose  Eye  is  ever 
upon  them.' 

As  he  finished  speaking,  we  drew  near  to  the  group 
who  were  engaged  in  digging,  and  in  a  moment  I  re- 
cognised Courage,  who,  with  his  back  turned  towards 
us,  was  busily  employed. 

^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  boy,'  said  Pastor, 
^you  have  thus  early  well-nigh  finished  your  day's 
work.' 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  Pastor's  voice,  for  our 
approach  had  been  unnoticed  by  him. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  I  have  nearly  done.  When 
I  have  quite  finished,  may  I  go  and  help  Innocence  ? 
See !  her  can  of  water  is  heavy,  and  she  looks 
tired.' 

*Yes,  dear  boy,'  replied  Pastor;  and  then  he 
whispered  to  me,  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful.' 

Turning  from  Courage,  he  addressed  a  pale-faced 
child  I  had  not  before  observed. 

'  Why  do  you  look  so  unhappy.  Timid  f  he 
asked,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

'  I  shall  never  get  my  ground  finished,'  he  re- 
plied, sadly.  '  See  1  Courage  has  done,  but  I  have 
not  nearly.'  • 

'  Be  strong  and  hopeful,  my  child,'  replied  Pastor. 
^  Work  v>dth  all  your  might,  and  it  will  soon  be  done.' 

And  as  he  spoke,  I  noticed  the  boy's  eyes  bright- 
ened, and  he  set  to  work  again  with  spirit,  whereas 
before   he   had   been   digging    listlessly,  as   though 
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oppressed  with  the  feeling  that  he  could  never  finish 
his  task. 

To  each  boy  Pastor  spoke  a  few  words,  either 
of  praise,  or  encouragement,  or  warning,  and  then 
leaving  that  group,  we  passed  on  to  those  who 
were  clearing  away  weeds ;  as  we  neared  them,  I 
noticed  one  boy,  who  was  standing  idle  while  we 
were  at  a  distance,  quickly  stoop  down  and  begin  to 
weed.  Pastor  noticed  it  also,  and  going  up  to  the 
boy,  he  said,  '  Slothful,  work  "  not  with  eye-ser- 
vice, but .  .  .  with  good  will,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to 
men." '  The  boy  blushed,  and  for  awhile  he  worked 
more  diligently ;  but  when  Pastor  had  been  gone 
some  little  time,  I  grieved  to  see  him  again  idling. 
Each  child's  allotted  work  seemed  to  be  according  to 
his  ability,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  finish  it  in  the  hour 
of  labour.  We  now  drew  near  to  a  plot  of  ground 
which  was  no  larger  than  the  rest,  but  which  \\'as  not 
yet  half  weeded,  and  the  boy  whose  portion  it  was, 
stood  resting  against  a  tree.  He  did  not  move  as 
Pastor  approached,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  Wayward. 
In  the  same  o-mmbUno*  tone  in  which  I  had  heard  him 
speak  to  Courage,  he  now  addressed  Pastor. 

^I  can  do  no  more  work;  I  am  tired,  and  it  is 
hot,'  he  said. 

*  If  any  child  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,' 
Pastor  answered ;  and  his  voice  was  stern  as  he  spoke, 
and  I  saw  that  Wayward  trembled  beneath  his  eye, 
and  sullenly  turned  to  his  weeding. 

Pastor  spoke  again ;  '  Fear  not  me  only.  Wayward, 
rather  "  fear  Him  who  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ; 
yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  Him.'" 

Wayward's  brow  darkened,  but  he  replied  not, 
and  we  turned  from  him.  I  feared,  however,  that 
he  was  not  faithful,  and  that  unless  he  altered 
strangely,  he  would  lose  the  crown  in  store  for  him. 

From  the  garden  we  proceeded  into  a  large  room, 
where  other  childi'en  were  engaged  in  study,  and 
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among  them  I  noticed  the  same  difference  as  I  had 
observed  among  the  workers  in  the  garden.  Some 
were  learning,  as  though  the  Eye  of  their  Unseen 
Master  were  upon  them ;  others  were  diligent  while 
they  thought  they  were  observed  by  Guido,  while  a 
few  were  wilfully  idle  and  inattentive. 

Guido  was  a  younger  man  than  Pastor,  but  his 
dress  was  the  same,  yet  he  carried  not  a  crook,  and 
seemed  to  look  up  to  Pastor  as  one  above  him.  Un- 
der Guido  again,  there  was  another  teacher,  who  I 
found  was  named  Stephen.  Both  he  and  Guido 
were  employed  in  instructing  a  party  of  children,  as 
we  entered  the  room.  I  listened  to  Guido,  and  found 
he  was  speaking  to  the  group  which  stood  round 
him,  of  the  good  things  they  enjoyed  in  their  Island 
Home,  and  he  told  them  that  there  were  many  chil- 
dren on  distant  parts  of  the  island  w^ho  yet  knew 
nothing  of  their  Good  Shepherd,  or  their  Father 
above ;  '  and  you,  dear  children,'  he  said,  '  must 
pray  for  them,  that  they  may  be  brought  home  to  the 
flock,  and  be  saved  from  the  hand  of  their  cruel  mas- 
ter, for  the  Good  Shepherd  is  able  to  bring  them  in 
whenever  He  sees  fit,'  and  then  he  told  them  that  other 
holy  men,  like  Pastor,  had  gone  among  these  children 
to  try  and  rescue  them,  and  that  there  were  daily 
new  sheep  added  to  the  flock.  ^  Even  this  very  day,' 
he  continued,  ^  there  is  one  little  one  who  is  to  be 
washed  and  made  one  of  us.  Will  you  not  joyfully 
receive  him  ?' 

The  children  answered,  that  they  would  most 
willingly  and  gladly  have  him  among  them. 

^  I  will  go  on  with  my  story  to-morrow,  if  all  be 
well,  boys,'  said  Mr  Warble,  when  he  came  to  this 
point  of  the  history.  ^  Miss  Walton  looks  as  if  she 
thought  it  was  time  to  stop.' 
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■   STOEIES  AKD  CATECHISINGS 
m  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  VriTB.  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

THE  FIRST  COLLECT. 

Almighty  God^  we  beseech  Thee  graciously  to  behold 
this  Thy  family,  for  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  contented  to  be  betrayed,  and  given  up  into  the 
hands  of  wiched  men,  and  to  suffer  death  upon  the 
cross,  who  now  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ever  one  God,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 

The  morning  of  Good  Friday  rose  calm  and  beauti- 
ful. Not  a  breath  was  stirring,  nor  a  cloud  flitting 
across  the  deep  blue  sky.  There  was  still  a  sharp- 
ness in  the  air,  which  reminded  Miss  Walton,  as  she 
strolled  up  and  down  her  garden,  that  winter  had  but 
just  departed ;  and  yet  the  birds  were  singing,  and 
the  bees  had  ventured  out  into  the  simshine,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  a  sweet  scent,  as  of  half-bursting 
flowers.  Over  all  there  was  a  strange  stillness,  which 
was  only  broken  now  and  then  by  a  sound  from  the 
village  below,  which  reached  the  quiet  garden  shade. 
Surely  such  a  scene  was  one  of  gladness  ! 

How  was  it,  then,  that  a  solemn  sadness  pervaded 
everything  ?  The  sun  was  shining,  but  it  seemed  to 
shine  on  hidden  sorrow ;  the  birds  were  singing,  biit 
their  voices  seemed  tuned  to  sadness.  The  very 
sounds  from  the  village  were  hushed. 

Miss  Walton  had  just  paused  in  her  walk,  and 
was  looking  over  the  wide-spread  valley  beneath  her, 
and  thinking  how  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  scene 
harmonized  with  the  awful  solemnity  of  that  day  of 
sorrow,  when  she  was  roused  by  approaching  foot" 
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steps,  and   turning   round,  saw  little   Alfred  close 
by  her. 

*  Please,  ma'am,'  he  said,  *  ]Mr  Walton  sent  me  to 
you,  to  tell  you  that  he  is  going  to  the  school,  if  you 
will  stay  and  teach  us  here.'  And  having  said  this, 
he  stood  a  moment  gazing  upon  the  view  before  him 
(for  Alfred  loved  the  beautiful),  without  appearing 
to  hear  Mss  Walton's  answer ;  and  at  length  he  ex- 
claimed, *  Is  it  not  beautiful ! ' 

'  It  is  very  lovely,'  replied  Miss  Walton. 

^  And  yet,'  he  said,  as  if  suddenly  remembering 
himself,  *  we  must  not  be  glad  to-day,  must  we  ?' 

^  We  will  think  a  httle  of  what  happened  to-day,' 
Miss  Walton  answered,  ^  and  then  we  shall  see  how 
far  we  are  to  be  glad,'  and  as  she  spoke  she  walked 
along,  and  Alfred  by  her  side.  '  What  do  we  think 
of  to-day  ?'  she  asked. 

'  Our  blessed  Saviour  dying  on  the  cross,'  he  re- 
plied, reverently. 

Miss  W.  And  while  He  hung  on  the  cross,  what 
was  He  enduring? 

'  Very  great  suffering,'  said  Alfred. 

*  Yes,  truly,  very  awful  agony,'  Miss  Walton  con- 
tinued. '  And  why  had  He  to  bear  the  piercing 
nails,  the  crown  of  thorns,  a  burning  thirst,  and 
mockery  and  insult :  for  whose  sake,  Alfred  f 

'  For  our  sakes,'  he  solemnly  replied. 

^  Now  supposing  by  your  own  fault  you  had  caused 
somebody  you  love  very  much  to  suffer  a  grpat  deal 
of  pain  and  agony  of  mind,  could  you  be  happy  while 
you  thought  about  it  ?' 

'  Oh,  no !'  he  answered.  ^  I  never  feel  happy  if  I 
have  vexed  you  or  ^Ir  Walton.' 

*But  have  we  not  all  done  this,  Alfred?  Our 
blessed  Saviour  loved  us  with  exceeding  love,  yet 
we,  by  our  own  sins,  brought  sufferings  upon 
Him  How  must  we  feel,  then,  when  we  remember 
this?' 
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^  We  must  feel  very  sorry/  he  said,  '  and  ashamed ; 
but  we  do  not  always  remember  it.' 

*  No,  dear  boy,  we  do  not  always,  for  to  have  such 
a  thought  constantly  weighing  upon  our  minds  would 
be  more  than  we  could  bear;  but,  to-day,  Alfred, 
the  Church  has  set  apart  for  such  thoughts,  and  we 
ought  to  feel  sad  when  we  contemplate  the  bitter 
pain  endured  for  us  to-day,  and  we  should  try  and 
keep  it  in  mind,  and  humble  ourselves,  because  our 
own  sins  cost  our  Saviour  so  much.  But  still,  Alfred, 
it  is  not  all  dark,  and  sad.  We  mav  feel  thankfuL  if 
not  joyful,  for  what  did  Christ's  death  obtain  for  us?' 

*  Eternal  life,'  he  replied. 

*Yes;  then  to-day,  dear  boy,  we  must  not  let 
worldly  gladness  take  our  minds  off  from  our  suffering 
Lord,  but  we  may  enjoy  a  holy  thankfulness  for  the 
great  things  which  were  done  for  us  to-day.  And 
let  this  beautiful  scene,  which  seems  to  invite  you  to 
gladness,  remind  you  of  God's  great  goodness,  shown 
most  wonderfully  in  the  gift  of  His  Son  to  die  for  us ; 
and  let  it  remind  you,  Alfred,  that  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  your  suffering  Lord,  that  you  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
any  pleasures.  Every  good  thing  speaks  of  Him,  and 
comes  to  us  through  Him,  and  for  His  sake.  If  we 
remember  this,  we  shall  learn  to  love  Him  more 
entirely.' 

Little  Alfred  looked  thoughtful,  as  he  and  Miss 
Walton  entered  the  house.  The  rest  of  the  class  had 
now  arrived,  and  Miss  Walton  began  the  lesson. 

'  What  do  we  ask  God  to  behold  in  the  Collect 
to-day  V  she  asked. 

AIL  His  family. 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  His  ^  family  V 

Several.  The  Church. 

Miss  W.  Has  the  Church  been  compared  to  a 
family  in  any  other  Collect  ? 

'It  has  been  compared  to  a  household,  which 
means  the  same,'  said  Edward. 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  that  is  right.  Now  in  each  of  the 
Collects  for  Good  Friday,  the  Church  is  called  by  a 
different  name.  What  is  it  called  in  the  second 
CoUect? 

Andrew.  A  body. 

'  And  in  the  third  a  fold,'  said  Fred. 
.  Miss  W.  Yes,  and  in  the  first  ? 

'  A  family,'  they  all  replied. 

Miss  W.  Can  you  give  me  any  texts  from  the 
Bible  which  speak  of  the  Church  by  the  same  names  ? 

George.  '  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named.'  (Ephesians, 
iii.  14,  15.) 

Edward.  ^He  is  the  Head  of  the  Body^  the 
Church.'  (Col.  i.  18.) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  is  the  Church  called  a  fold  ? 

'  There  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd,'  said 
Alfred.     (St.  John,  x.  16.) 

Miss  W.  How  do  we  ask  God  to  behold  His 
family  ? 

Several.  '  Graciously.' 

Miss  W.  What  does  ^graciously'  mean? 

Francis.  With  kindness,  or  favour. 

Miss  W.  Is  there  any  other  petition  ? 

Edward.  No,  the  rest  of  the  Collect  is  about  our 
Saviour's  death. 

Miss  W.  We  simply  ask  God  in  this  Collect  to 
look  graciously  upon  His  family  as  a  whole.  Do  we 
do  the  same  in  the  next  ? 

Samuel.  No,  there  we  pray  for  every  member  of 
the  Church. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  individually,  that  they  may  serve 
God  in  their  several  vocations.  And  what  class  do 
we  pray  for  in  the  third? 

David.  '  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics.' 

3Iiss  W.  Are  they  in  the  Church  1 

Charley.  No,  you  said  they  were  God's  enemies. 
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Miss  W.  Now,  why  do  you  think  to-day  is  chosen 
for  these  different  prayers  of  intercession  ? 

'  Because  Christ  died  for  the  ivhole  world  to-day,' 
said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  do  you  remember  what  St.  John 
says  about  this  in  his  Epistle  ? 

George.  '  And  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  : 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.^  (1  St.  John,  ii.  2.) 

Miss  W.  If,  then,  Christ  died  for  the  whole  world, 
even  for  His  enemies,  we  may  pray  for  them,  as  well 
as  for  the  whole  Church,  and  every  member  of  the 
same.  Bishop  Sparrow  says,  '  This  day  Holy  Church 
prays  expressly  for  all  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels, 
enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  for  this  day  Christ 
both  prayed  and  died  for  His  enemies ;  and  as  He 
expressed  the  height  of  His  love  to-day  in  dying  for 
them,  so  does  the  Church  her  height  of  charity  in 
praying  for  them.'  When  did  He  pray  for  His 
enemies  ? 

Francis.  When  He  prayed,  ^  Father,  forgive  them.' 

Miss  W.  But  for  what  do  we  especially  say  Christ 
was  contented  to  suffer  death  ? 

Fred.  For  the  family  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  Eph.  v.  25. 

James.  '  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
Himself  for  it.' 

Miss  W.  What  does  ^  contented'  mean  ? 
\    Andrew.  Satisfied. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Christ  was  satisfied  to  suffer,  or 
willingly  suffered,  for  His  Church.  What  is  said  in 
the  fortieth  Psalm,  appointed  for  to-day,  about 
Christ's  suffering  willingly  ?  ■ 

Samuel.  '  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come,  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  ]Me,  that  I  should  fulfil 
Thy  will,  O  my  God :  I  am  content  to  do  it.' 

Miss  W.  Holy  David  often  spoke,  as  it  were,  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  prophesied  of  His  sufferings. 
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Where  else  do  we  read  this  verse  in  the  services 
to-day  ? 

Edward.  In  the  Epistle. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  look  at  the  Epistle,  boys,  and  you 
will  there  see  that  the  words  are  applied  to  Christ. 
What  does  it  say  He  offered  Himself  for,  when  He 
said,  *  Lo !  I  come  V 

Alfred,  For  a  sacrifice. 

Miss  W,  What  were  the  Jewish  sacrifices  ? 

Several.  Bulls  and  goats. 

Miss  W.  Could  they  take  away  sin  ? 

George.  No,  *  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
buUs  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.' 

Miss  W.  Then  sin  could  never  have  been  pardoned 
by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  animals  alone  %'■ 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Who,  therefore,  offered  Himself,  instead 
of  these  sacrifices  of  the  law  ? 

Charley.  Our  blessed  Saviour — *  Lo  !  I  come.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  did  away  with  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices, which  were  but  shadows,  and  offered  Himself, 
'  once  for  aU.'  How  often  were  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
offered  up  ? 

George.  Some  daily ;  others  yearly. 

Miss  W.  But  Christ  was  offered  up — only  ? 

*  Once,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  but  what  I  want  you  particularly 
to  notice,  is,  that  Christ  offered  Himself,  which  made 
His  sacrifice  of  Himself  complete.  Did  the  bulls 
and  goats  offer  themselves  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am,  others  offered  them. 

Miss  W.  But  was  it  so  with  our  blessed  Saviour  ? 

Alfred.  No,  He  offered  Himself. 
"  Miss  W.  To  whom  did  He  offer  Himself? 

Francis.  To  God  the  Father. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  He  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  to 
God  the  Father  for  man's  sake.  Now,  when  do  we 
see  Him  entirely  resigning  His  will  to  His  Father  ?  ^ 
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Edward.  When  He  said,  '  Not  My  will,  but  Thine 
be  done.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  right,  Edward.  Then  He  freely 
offered  His  wall  a  sacrifice  to  God,  or,  as  the  Collect 
says,  He  was  contented  to  suffer.  When  did  He 
offer  His  body  ? 

Fred,  When  He  allowed  Himself  to  be  betrayed. 

Miss  W.  Did  He  know  that  He  was  going  to  be 
betrayed  ? 

George.  Yes ;  He  had  told  His  disciples  that  one 
of  them  should  betray  Him. 

Miss  W.  And  He  had  also  said  to  Judas,  *  That 
thou  doest,  do  quickly.'  (St.  John,  xiii.  27.) 

'  And,'  continued  Edward,  '  in  the  garden  He 
said,  "  Behold,  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  sinners  .  .  .  lo,  he  that  betrayeth  Me  is  at 
hand."'  (St.  Mark,  xiv.  41,  42.) 

Miss  W.  He  was,  then,  contented  to  he  betrayed; 
and  when  was  He  really  offered  up? 

All.  When  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross. 

Miss  W,  What,  then,  was  the  Altar  on  which  He 
suffered  ? 

Several.  The  cross. 

Miss  W.  And  who  was  the  priest  that  offered 
Him  ? — When  Jewish  priests  offered  a  lamb,  by 
whose  will  was  the  lamb  offered  ? 

Samuel.  By  the  will  of  the  priest. 

Miss  W.  Christ  was  offered.     By  whose  will  ? 

Alfred.  By  His  own  will. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  He  says,  ^  /  lay  down  My  life  for 
the  sheep — no  man  taketh  it  from  Me,  but  /  lay  it 
down  of  Myself.  (St.  John,  x.  15  and  18.)  Who, 
then,  was  the  priest  ? 

Charley.  Jesus  Himself. 

Miss  W.  He  was  both  Priest  and  Sacrifice  when 
He  was  '  contented  to  be  betrayed,  and  given  up 
into  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  to  suffer  death 
upon  the  cross.'     And  for  whose  sake,  boys  ? 
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^  For  our  sakes,'  they  all  answered. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  for  the  sake  of  the  Family  of  God, 
of  which  we  have  been  made  members.  But  how 
came  His  death  to  be  necessary  ? 

'  Because  of  man's  sin,'  replied  Francis. 

'  Because  of  our  sins/  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Alfred,  you  are  right ;  He  suffered 
because  of  the  sins  of  each  one  of  us.  We  helped  on 
His  sufferings.  But  might  He  not  have  left  us  in 
our  sins  ? 

Charley.  He  might  have  left  us,  but  He  did  not, 
because  He  loved  us. 

Miss  W.  Each  one  of  you,  boys,  try  and  remem- 
ber this :  that  Christ  might  have  left  you  to  perish 
in  your  sins,  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  He  loved  you, 
and  offered  Himself  up  to  sufferings  and  death  for 
your  sakes.  Try  and  think  to-day  of  all  He  bore  for 
you ;  put  away  thoughts  of  your  play  or  work,  and 
think  of  your  Saviour  hanging  on  the  cross,  the  nails 
piercing  through  His  sacred  Hands  and  Feet,  the 
blood  pouring  from  the  wounds,  and  the  crown  of 
thorns  pressing  into  His  brow,  while  a  burning  thirst 
■was  adding  to  His  sufferings.  And  think,  boys,  that 
every  naughty  thing  you  have  done,  increased  His 
agony,  for  He  bore  the  w^eight  of  your  sins  while  He 
hung  upon  the  tree.  And  then  tell  me,  boys,  what 
should  these  thoughts  lead  you  to  1 

'  To  be  sorry  for  our  sins,'  said  several. 

*  To  love  our  Saviour,'  said  Charley  and  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  both  one  and  the  other.     You  must 
mourn  for  your  own  faults,  and  you  must  love  Him 
who  has  so  loved  you,  and  who,  by  His  death  to-day, 
procured  for  us — what,  boys  ? 
Several.  Eternal  life. 

Miss  W.  Although,  then,  it  is  meet  and  right  that 
to-day  we  should  sorrow,  and  put  away  sounds  of 
mirth  and  gladness,  yet  it  is  a  day  of  comfort  also, 
because  our  suffering  Lord  procured  for  us  such  good 
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things.  And  where  Is  He  now,  who  once  suffered 
for  His  Church? 

A  ndrew.  He  '  liveth  and  reigneth  with  the  Father, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  one  God,  world  without 
end.' 

Miss  W,  Then,  although  He  died  this  shameful 
and  cruel  death.  He  is  not  lost  to  us  ? 

Edward.  No,  He  rose  again. 

Miss  W,  What  does  the  Epistle  say  of  this  ? 

George.  '  But  this  Man,  after  He  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  God.' 

Miss  W.  This  Collect  leads  us  to  contrast  His 
suffering,  as  on  this  day,  the  death  of  the  cross,  with 
His  livin":  and  rei^inoj  on  the  ri<^lit  Hand  of  God. 
But  we  must  not  stay  to  draw  this  out.  There  is 
only  one  thing  more  I  would  have  you  now  remem- 
ber. You  say,  that  by  His  sufferings  and  death.  He 
showed  that  He  loved  us.     Does  He  love  us  still  ? 

Fred,  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  truly.  He  changes  not;  and  He 
who  loved  us  in  suffering,  loves  us  in  glory  ;  there- 
fore, having  such  an  High-priest  over  the  house  of 
God,  how  must  we  draw  near  to  Him? 

Several.  *With  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of 
faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con- 
science, and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because  it  is  our  suffering  Lord, 
who  lives  and  reigns  in  heaven,  we  may  draw  near  to 
Him  in  prayers  for  pardon  and  for  grace,  in  full 
assurance  of  faith  or  belief;  for  He  has  opened  a  way 
of  access  through  His  own  most  precious  blood. 


And  now  it  was  Church-time,  and  two  and  two 
the  boys  left  Mr  Walton's  house.  Alfred  and  Char- 
ley, who  generally  walked  together,  spoke  in  low, 
subdued  tones  to  each  other  as  they  walked  along,  as 
though  they  remembered  the  solemn  words  that  had 
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just  been  spoken.  Edward  and  Andrew  looked 
grave,  and  hardly  spoke  at  all,  while  some  of  the 
others  seemed  entirely  to  forget,  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, that  it  was  the  day  of  their  Saviour's  agony. 

Miss  Walton  fixed  with  them  to  come  up  in  the 
afternoon,  when  she  said  Mr  Warble  would  go  on 
with  his  story. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  DREAM  OF  THE  ISLAND  HOME. 

(Continued.) 

So  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  as  I  stood  pondering 
over  the  words  which  Guido  had  spoken  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  hoping  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  see  the 
*  little  one'  he  had  mentioned  admitted  into  the 
Island  Home,  the  children  began  to  clear  away  their 
books,  and  Pastor,  Guido,  and  Stephen,  with  several 
of  the  boys,  left  the  room,  while  I  remained  watching 
the  proceedings  of  the  rest.  Presently  I  heard  a 
peal  of  bells  begin  to  ring  merrily,  and  the  children 
quickly  formed  themselves  into  a  long  line  of  two  and 
two,  and  began  to  walk  away.  I  followed  them  at 
some  little  distance,  as  they  bent  their  steps  towards 
the  stone  building  I  had  noticed  on  my  arrival,  whose 
silvery  bells  were  now  calling  them  to  evening  prayer. 
From  all  quarters  I  noticed  children  pouring  in,  some 
from  the  garden,  where  I  had  seen  them  working, 
some  from  the  shore,  and  some  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  there  was  also  the  large  body  from  the 
school.  Many  others,  grown  up  people,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  were  crowding  to  the  house 
of  prayer. 

The  sound  of  the  children's  merry  voices  ceased 
as  they  approached  the  enclosure  round  the  holy 
building,  and  they  stood  as  if  waiting  for  admittance. 
I  hastened  on,  and  as  I  reached  the  gate,  was  met  by 
Stephen,  who,  clothed  in  a  long  white  garment,  had 
come  out  of  the  Church  to  overlook  the  children. 
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He  led  me  to  the  door,  where  we  stood  watching 
them,  as  they  noiselessly  entered  the  Holy  House, 
and  knelt  with  their  hands  clasped,  and  their  eyes 
closed  in  secret  prayer.  Deeply  solemn  was  the 
scene.  The  building  was  in  the  jPorm  of  a  cross,  and 
through  the  dark-stained  glass  of  the  west  window, 
streamed,  in  varied  colours,  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting: sun.  The  lio^ht  over  the  whole  buildino;  was 
dim,  for  all  the  windows  were  stained  the  deepest 
blue  and  crimson,  green  and  gold,  whereby  all  out- 
ward sights  were  excluded,  and  an  air  of  solemnity 
was  spread  around.  There  were  not  many  ornaments 
in  the  building,  and  what  few  there  were,  had  been 
chosen  to  help  the  worshippers  to  fix  their  thoughts 
on  the  far-off  land.  The  cross  led  their  thoughts  to  Him 
who  hung  thereon,  and  the  short  sentences  painted 
on  the  walls,  were  messages  from  the  Father  of  all. 

When  the  children  had  entered,  we  too  followed, 
while  the  bell  ceased  to  ring,  and  all  sounds  were 
hushed.  In  a  moment  a  door  opened,  and  Pastor, 
Guido,  and  Stephen  (who  had  left  me  after  appoint- 
ing me  my  place),  followed  by  twelve  boys  in  white 
robes,  entered  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  and 
took  their  places  down  each  side.  The  rest  of  the 
assembly  were  in  the  body  of  the  building,  all  stand- 
ing with  their  faces  eastward. 

A  few  moments  passed,  and  then  I  heard  in  my 
dream,  that  Guido,  in  a  clear,  low  voice,  began  to 
read.  He  read  of  the  mercy  and  love  of  their  Unseen 
Father,  and  then,  falling  on  their  knees,  they  all, 
with  one  accord,  in  tones  of  penitence,  confessed  their 
owTi  unworthiness,  and  that  they  had  gone  astray 
from  His  ways  hke  sheep  that  are  lost. 

A  moment's  silence  followed  this  general  confes- 
sion, when  the  deep,  calm  tones  of  Pastor  were  heard 
pronouncing,  in  the  name  of  their  Unseen  Father, 
and  for  the  sake  of  their  good  Shepherd,  pardon  and 
absolution  to  all  those  who  truly  repented. 
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I  thought,  as  these  words  were  spoken,  the  eyes 
of  Timid,  who  was  kneeling  by  me,  brightened,  and 
he  ceased  to  sigh  as  he  had  done  during  the  confes- 
sion of  sin  ;  and  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  he  remem- 
bered that  at  the  beginning  of  his  morning's  work 
he  had  not  been  diligent,  and  that  the  message  of 
pardon  now  sounded  sweetly  in  his  ears ;  I  thought 
that  it  might  be  so,  but  I  knew  not. 

The  words  of  prayer  being  ended,  the  congrega- 
tion rose,  and  a  hymn  of  praise  burst  from  the  lips 
of  the  assembled  multitude.  The  twelve  boys  who 
formed  the  choir  led  the  congregation.  They  did 
but  lead  it,  for  scarcely  a  voice  was  silent  as  the 
sweet  solemn  sounds  rang  through  the  lofty-arched 
roof.  *  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts !' 
was  the  burden  of  the  song,  and  I  almost  thought  it 
was  the  song  of  angels  ;  or,  at  least,  that  angels' 
voices  were  mingled  with  the  voices  of  the  people, 
for  every  now  and  then  the  sound  was  so  sweet  and 
heavenly,  that  it  seemed  to  me  it  could  scarcely  pro- 
ceed from  man  alone.  The  song  being  ended,  the 
sacred  book  of  which  Angelo  had  spoken,  was  read 
by  Stephen,  while  the  people  listened  with  silent  and 
deep  attention.  Thus  the  service  went  on,  varied 
by  reading,  prayer,  and  praise. 

But  now  there  was  a  pause,  and  slowly  descend- 
ing the  steps  which  led  into  the  body  of  the  building, 
Pastor  proceeded  to  a  large  stone  vase  of  water, 
which  beautifully  caught  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
It  stood  in  a  space  by  itself,  under  the  lofty  spire 
which  terminated  the  building  at  the  west  end. 
Round  it  assembled  a  group  of  people,  and  one 
woman  carried  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  I  thought  it 
must  be  the  little  one  Guido  had  mentioned.  I  ap- 
proached the  group,  and  I  wondered  in  myself, 
whether  one  so  young  as  that  babe,  for  it  seemed  not 
many  weeks  old,  would  be  admitted  into  the  Island 
Home.     But  I  did  not  wonder  long,  for  after  praying 
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that  the  Father  above  would  bless  and  mercifully 
receive  that  present  infant,  Pastor  addressed  the 
people  in  some  such  words  as  these :  *  Beloved,'  he 
said,  '  doubt  not,  but  earnestly  believe  that  our 
Father  mil  graciously  receive  tliis  little  infant  as  a 
member  of  the  Island  Plome,  for  the  Great  Shepherd 
gave  His  life  for  such  as  these,  and  He  has  said, 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Consider,  beloved,  what  our  Good  Shepherd  was 
contented  to  suffer  that  this  babe,  and  aU  of  us,  might 
have  life.  Think  of  Him,  leaving  His  home  in  glory, 
and  coming  to  dwell  in  poverty  and  sorrow  on  this 
lone  Island.  "  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
and  we  hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces  from  Him,  He  was 
despised  and  we  esteemed  Him  not."  From  child- 
hood to  youth,  from  youth  to  manhood,  He  lived  in 
sorrow,  and  then  was  contented  to  be  betrayed  by 
His  o^\^l  followers  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and 
to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross.  There,  in  pain  and 
agony,  He  hung  for  this  poor  babe,  and  for  each  one  of 
us.  He  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  we, 
tlirough  Him,  might  be  saved.  And  as  He  hung, 
His  side  was  pierced,  and  forthwith  came  thereout 
blood  and  water,  and  thus  was  there  an  ever-flowing 
"  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,"  in  which 
we  may  wash  and  be  clean. 

'  And  now,  beloved,'  he  continued,  ^  we  will  wash 
this  little  one  in  pure  water,  which  has  been  sanc- 
tified by  our  Great  Shepherd  passing  through  it 
before  us,  and  doubt  not  that  while  his  body  is 
washed  outwardly  with  water,  his  soul  shall  be 
washed  in  the  blood  of  our  crucified  Shepherd,  and 
that  he  shall  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  be  regenerate,  and  made  the  child  of  our 
Unseen  Father  by  adoption  and  grace,  and  shall  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  whereby  he 
shall  have  strength  to  fight  manfully  against  sin,  the 
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world,  and  the  cruel  master  from  whose  power  we 
have  been  delivered.' 

Having  said  this,  he  asked  three  of  those  who 
stood  round,  whether,  in  the  name  of  the  child,  they 
would  promise  to  renounce  the  service  of  the  cruel 
master ;  whether  they  would  promise  to  believe  all 
the  articles  of  the  fpith,  and  obediently  to  walk  in 
the  holy  will  and  commandments  of  the  Father  above. 
And  I  heard  in  my  dream  that  they  all  audibly  an- 
swered that  they  would  so  promise  in  the  name  of 
the  child,  which  promise,  when  he  came  to  age,  him- 
self would  be  bound  to  perform. 

The  babe  having  thus  promised  by  his  sureties, 
Pastor  and  those  around  him  again  knelt  in  prayer, 
begging  their  Unseen  Father,  whose  dearly-beloved 
Son  had  shed  out  of  His  side  water  and  blood,  to 
sanctify  that  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of 
sin,  and  to  grant  that  that  child  then  to  be  washed 
therein  might  receive  the  fulness  of  His  grace,  and 
ever  remain  among  the  number  of  His  faithful  and 
elect  children,  through  the  death  of  the  Great  Shep- 
herd. 

Having  now  risen  from  their  knees,  Pastor  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  instantly 
plunged  him  beneath  the  pure  water,  saying,  *  Con- 
tent, I  baptize  thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.'  And 
when  he  rose  again,  a  sweet,  peacefiil  expression 
beamed  over  the  features  of  the  lovely  babe. 

And  now  I  saw  that  a  white  dress  was  given  to 
him  because  of  his  innocency,  and  a  cross  of  pearls 
was  hung  round  his  neck,  in  token  that  he  was  now 
a  member  of  the  Island  Home,  for  which,  as  well  as 
for  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  the  Good 
Shepherd  had  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  the  blood- 
red  belt  was  buckled  round  his  little  waist,  to 
remind  him  that  having  been  washed  in  the 
blood    of  the    Shepherd,    he    was    bound    to    be- 
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lieve  and  to  do  all  that  had  been  promised  in  his 
name. 

A  joyful  hymn  of  thanksgiving  concluded  this 
wondrous  service,  and  then  the  little  one  was  carried 
among  the  children,  who  greeted  him  with  joy,  and 
received  him  among  them  as  a  brother.  Pastor  re- 
turned to  his  place,  and  the  prayers  continued  for 
a  few  short  minutes,  and  then  was  there  a  solemn 
silence,  and  one  by  one  the  congregation  arose  and 
slowly  departed,  until  the  holy  building  was  quite 
deserted. 

As  I  reluctantly  left  the  sacred  walls  little  Angelo 
joined  me.  He  was  one  of  the  choir,  and  came  out 
of  a  different  door  to  the  rest  of  the  cong-rejration. 
He  took  my  hand,  and  we  proceeded  for  some  time 
in  silence.  Then  I  thought  in  my  dream  that  I 
turned  to  speak,  but  the  first  glance  I  caught  of  his 
face  made  me  start.  The  beautiful  glow  of  health 
that  had  tinged  his  cheeks  in  the  morning,  had  now 
passed  away,  and  a  deadly  paleness  overspread  his 
lovely  countenance.  '  Angelo,  are  you  ill  ?'  I  said ; 
*  you  look  so  pale,  my  child.' 

^  I  am  weak  and  tired,'  he  answered ;  ^  but  never 
mind.  I  think  when  I  feel  so,  that  perhaps  my 
Father  is  going  to  send  for  me  to  His  glorious 
home  above  the  blue  sky,  and  then  I  do  not  mind 
about  it.'  He  stopped,  as  he  spoke,  and  looked 
towards  the  heavens,  which  were  still  glowing  with 
the  rays  of  the  sun  already  sunk  to  rest.  '  See,'  he 
said,  '  the  sun  has  gone  to  rest,  but  he  wiU  rise  again 
beautiftd  and  bright ;  and  we  hope  to  do  the  same 
for  the  sake  of  our  suffering  Shepherd.  Perhaps  I 
may  soon  be  called  away,  and  my  body  will  be  laid 
in  the  cold  grave.  I  fear  the  thought  of  that,'  he 
said,  with  some  alarm ;  '  but,'  he  continued,  '  I 
ought  not  to  mind  it,  because  our  Good  Shepherd 
was  laid  in  the  grave  before  us,  and  as  He  rose,  so 
shall  we  rise,  if  we  are  one  with  Him.' 
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As  Angelo  spoke,  his  countenance  became  more 
beautiful,  though  more  deadly  pale.  At  that  mo- 
ment Courage  approached  us  :  he  looked  at  Angelo, 
and  that  one  glance  seemed  to  show  him  what  was 
needed,  for  quickly  and  gently  he  took  the  fainting 
boy  in  his  arms,  and  laying  his  head  tenderly  on  his 
shoulder,  he  carried  him  rapidly  towards  their  dwel- 
ling. Not  a  sign  of  fear  or  uncertainty  did  the 
brave  boy  show  in  his  movements,  nor  did  he  speak 
to  me  ;  but  I  saw  that  his  tears  were  flowing  quickly 
down  his  cheeks,  while  in  a  low  sorrowful  tone,  he 
murmured,  '  Angelo,  Angelo,  how  shall  I  live  with- 
out you  !  Are  you  so  soon  going  to  leave  us  for  the 
land  that  is  very  far  off?' 

But  Angelo  heeded  not,  for  his  strength  had 
quite  failed  him,  and  he  had  fainted  in  the  arms  of 
his  friend. 
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STOEIES  AOT)  CATECHISINGS    ' 
IX   ILLUSTRATION    OF    THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 


faster- (SBfaen, 

COLLECT. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  as  we  are  baptized  into  the  death 
of  Thy  blessed  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  so  hy 
continual  mortifying  our  corrupt  affections  we  may 
be  buried  with  Him  ;  and  that  through  the  grave,  and 
gate  of  death,  we  may  pass  to  our  joyful  resurrection  .• 
for  His  merits,  who  died,  and  was  buried,  and  rose 
again  for  us,  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  Saturday  evening 
occupations  of  both  old  and  young,  boys  and  girls, 
of  Forley,  yet  on  Easter-Eve  nearly  all  the  first- 
class  children  were  able  to  be  at  Mr  Walton's  house, 
for  a  lesson,  an  hour  before  evening  service,  which 
was  to  commence  at  the  late  hour  of  half-past  eight, 
to  enable  as  many  as  possible  to  gather  together  for 
prayer  at  this  hour  of  solemn  rest — rest  to  the  weary 
body  of  our  all-merciful  Saviour,  which  after  mockery 
and  insult,  langour  and  torture,  was  now  reposing  in 
the  calm  still  grave.  The  great  work  of  redemption 
being  finished,  His  hour  of  agony  being  past,  His 
body,  wrapped  in  pure  white  linen,  rested  in  the 
tomb,  awaiting  the  morning  of  the  glorious  resur- 
rection. 

Dear  young  reader,  turn  your  thoughts  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  silent  tomb,  and  think  Whose  sacred 
body  lay  there,  as  it  were,  to-day.  Think  of  all  the 
weariness,  the  hunger  and  thirst,  the  insult  and 
suffering,  that  sinless  body  underwent,  before  it  found 
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a  resting-place  in  the  stillness  of  the  tomb;  and 
think  for  whose  sake  it  lay  there  at  all.  There  lies 
our  SaviouTy  that  He  may  ^ransom  us  from  the 
power  of  the  grave,  and  redeem  us  from  death.^  He 
ransomed  us  with  His  own  body  and  blood.  That 
was  the  price  He  paid  for  our  redemption,  and 
through  Him  death  has  lost  its  sting,  and  the  grave 
its  victory. 

We,  too,  must  lie  in  the  cold  tomb,  but  it  is  no 
longer  a  place  of  hopeless  darkness,  because  Christ 
has  lain  there  before  us :  and  He  who  lay  there,  as  it 
were,  to-day,  has,  by  His  glorious  resurrection,  over- 
come death  and  the  grave. 

But  turn  not  yet  to  contemplate  His  resurrection. 
Let  us  rather,  with  the  holy  Marys,  watch  by  His 
sepulchre,  and  meditate  upon  His  sacred  body  in  the 
repose  of  the  tomb  ;  let  us  bury  in  that  grave  all  our 
corrupt  affections,  all  our  unruly  passions ;  and  let 
us  learn  to  adore  with  all  our  powers  Him  who  thus 
offered  Himself  up  wholly  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins. 

And  now,  reader,  let  us  try  and  follow  Miss  Wal- 
ton, and  her  boys,  through  their  lesson  on  this 
sacred  Eve. 

The  boys  read  the  Collect,  said  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  and  then  Miss  Walton  asked,  '■  What  does 
the  Church  commemorate  to-day,  boys  ?' 

AIL  Our  Saviour  lying  in  the  tomb. 

Miss  W.  What  had  He  passed  through  before  He 
was  laid  in  the  o^rave? 

Several.  Sufferings  and  death. 

3Iiss  W,  Yes;  and  then  what  followed  His  death? 

*  He  was  buried,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  And  what  do  we  pray  that  we  may  be 
with  Him  ? 

'  Buried  with  Him,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  But  can  we  be  buried  without  being 
first  dead  with  Him  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  they  all  replied. 
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Miss  W.  What  does  the  Collect  say  we  are 
baptized  into  ? 

Alfred.    The  death  of  Christ. 

Miss  W,  And  what  does  the  Catechism  teach  you 
is  the  inward  grace  of  Baptism  ? 

Several.  '  A  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto 
rio:hteousness.' 

Miss  W.  By  nature  what  are  we  ? 

Samuel.  '  Born  in  sin,  the  children  of  wrath.' 

Miss  W.  Do  we  so  remain  after  Baptism  ? 

Edward.  No,  we  are  by  Baptism  delivered  from 
wrath,  and  made  the  children  of  grace. 

Miss  W.  Does  that  mean  to  say  that  we  are  made 
quite  free  from  the  power  of  sin  ?  Look  at  what  is 
said  in  the  IXth  Article. 

Fred  found  the  place  in  his  Prayer-Book,  and 
read,  '  And  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea, 
in  them  that  are  regenerated.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  Our  proneness  to  sin  is 
not  at  once  destroyed,  though  the  guilt  of  sin  is  re- 
moved.    For  what  are  we  still  inclined  to  t 

All.  Evil. 

Miss  W.  But  though  inclined  to  evil,  have  we  not 
power  to  resist  it  ? 

Alfred.  Yes,  by  the  help  of  God's  Ploly  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  And  through  the  power  of  the  new 
nature,  imparted — when  ? 

Several.  In  our  Baptism. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  from  that  time  what  does  St. 
Paul  say  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  are,  towards  each 
other? 

George.  They  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other. 
^  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 
against  the  flesh.'  (Gal.  v.  17.) 

Miss  W.  The  sinfulness  of  our  nature  at  our 
Baptism  received,  as  it  were,  its  death-wound.  We 
were  baptized  into — what  % 

David.  The  death  of  Christ. 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  in  order  that,  as  St.  Paul  says,  we 
may  '  die  daily  :'  that  we  may  mortify  those  corrupt 
affections  wliich  are  not  dead,  though  wounded. 
And  this  will  lead  us  to  what  follows  in  the  Collect, 
and  which  is  what  I  particularly  wish  you  to  notice. 
As  we  have  already  been  baptized  into  the  death  of 
Christ,  so  we  pray  God  to  grant  that  we  may  be —  ? 

'  Buried  with  Him,'  continued  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  And  how  are  we  to  be  buried  with  Him? 

Francis,  By  continual  mortifying  our  cori'upt 
affections. 

Miss  W,  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  to  mortify  ?'* 

Several.  To  vex,  to  destroy. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  but  it  means  even  more  than  that. 
It  means  to  make  dead.  Now  what  is  it  that  we  are 
continually  to  mortify  or  make  dead  ? 

All.  Our  corrupt  affections. 

Miss  IV.  What  does  '  corrupt'  mean? 

Several.  Evil,  decayed. 

Miss  W.  Something  that  has  been  good  and  be- 
come evil,  we  should  call  corrupt. 

'  Our  bodies  will  corrupt  when  they  lie  in  the 
grave,  will  they  not  ?'  asked  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  they  are  sound  before  being  laid  in 
the  grave,  and  then  they  become  corrupt.  And 
now,  before  we  go  on  with  the  Collect,  you  must  try 
and  understand  what  is  meant  by  *  affections.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  does  not  affection  mean  love  V 
asked  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Alfred,  but  affections  mean  more 
than  that.  They  mean  any  j^^^ssion  of  the  mind,  as 
fear,  hope,  hatred,  revenge,  shame,  and  trust.  Now, 
when  God  made  man,  were  his  affections  evil  ? 

George.  No,  ^  God  saw  every  thing  that  He  had 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.'  (Gen.  i.  31.) 

Miss  W.  Adam,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  was  per- 
fect, and  all  the  affections  or  passions  of  his  mind 
*  See  Catechising  on  the  Collect  for  the  Circumcision  ot  Christ, 
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were  good.  The  affection  of  love,  for  instance. 
Whom  did  He  love  ? 

All,  He  loved  God. 

Miss  W.  Any  one  else? 

Charley.  Yes,  he  loved  Eve  when  she  was  made. 

Miss  W.  His  love,  then,  was  all  placed  on  what 
was  right.     What  was  it  that  changed  his  affections  I 

'  Sin,  I  suppose,'  said  Edward. 

'  We  shall  see,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  that  they  were 
changed  in  a  moment,  when  sin  had  defiled  him,  and 
that  his  love  had  become  corrupt.  After  he  had 
sinned,  did  he  love  Eve  or  himself  most  ? 

Francis.  Himself,  for  he  tried  to  throw  the  blame 
off  himself,  upon  Eve. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  his  love  turned  to — what  sort  of  love? 
,     Edward.  Self-love. 

Miss  W.  What  other  affections  showed  themselves 
after  the  M? 

Fred.  Fear :  he  was  afraid  of  God. 

'  And  shame,'  said  Edward.  '  He  was  ashamed 
of  being  naked.' 

Miss  W.  Was  he  afraid  of  God's  presence  before 
he  sinned? 

Alfred.  No,  God  had  been  with  him,  and  brought 
the  animals  to  him  to  name,  and  we  are  not  told  that 
he  was  afraid. 

Miss  W.  Whatever  fear  he  had  before  the  fall, 
was  a  holy,  lawful  fear ;  but  when  he  sinned,  then  his 
affections  became  corrupt.  Now,  it  is  God  that  has 
given  us  all  the  affections  of  our  minds,  and  what 
have  they,  by  sin,  become  ? 

Samuel.  Corrupt. 

Miss  W.  And  seeing  that  they  are  corrupt,  what 
are  we  continually  to  do  ? 

A7idrew.  To  mortify  them. 

Miss  W.  That  we  may  be —  ? 

'  Buried  with  Christ,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Can  light  shine  upon  a  dead  body  lying 
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in  the  grave,  or  can  it  be  influenced  by  any  thing 
going  on  around  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am,  it  is  shut  out  from  everything. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  there  may  be  fighting,  or  revelling, 
or  there  may  be  mirth,  or  gladness,  going  on  all 
around,  but  do  the  sounds  reach  tlie  grave  ? 

^  No,  it  is  all  still  and  quiet  there,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  no  such  sounds  can  even  approach 
those  who  lie  buried  in  the  grave.  Now,  what  were 
we  made  partakers  of  in  our  Baptism  ? 

Samuel.  The  deatli  of  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  but  we  are  to  be  more  than  dead 
with  Him :  as  we  pass  through  this  world,  we  are  to 
strive  to  be —  ? 

^  Buried  with  Him  also,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  That  is,  we  are  not  to  be  influenced  by 
our  corrupt  affections,  even  as  outward  things  do  not 
influence,  and  cannot  come  near  a  body  laid — 
where  ? 

Andrew.  In  the  grave. 

Miss  W.  A  dead  body,  even  before  being  laid  in 
tlie  grave,  is  not  influenced  by  outward  things,  but 
one  buried  is  entirely  removed  from  indignities  and 
disturbances  :  so  should  it  be  with  our  souls,  and 
their  corrupt  affections.  But  though,  as  Christians, 
we  are  thus  to  strive  to  be  buried  to  the  world,  it  is 
with  whom? 

All.  With  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Then  being  with  Him^  ^  though  we  are 
dead,  yet  shall  we  live.'  What  do  we  say  in  the 
Easter  Anthem  about  this  ? 

George.  '  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  (Rom.  vi.  11.) 

Miss  W.  And  in  the  Collect  we  go  on  to  pray  that 
through —  % 

'  The  grave  and  gate  of  death  we  may  pass  to  our 
joyful  resurrection,'  repeated  the  boys. 
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Miss  W.  In  order,  then,  that  we  may  enter  into  life, 
we  must  first  be  baptized  into — what  ? 

'  The  death  of  Christ,'  said  David. 

'  What  must  we,  then,  continually  do,'  proceeded 
Miss  Walton,  '  as  we  pass  through  this  world  f 

Fred,  Mortify  our  corrupt  affections. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  so  be —  ? 

^  Buried  with  Christ,'  they  continued. 

'  And  this  death,  and  this  burial,  with  Ilim,'  said 
Miss  Walton,  ^  will  lead  us  to  life.  Look  at 
liomans,  vi.  8.' 

James.  *Now,  if  we  be  d-eadv^\\ki  Christ,  we  believe 
that  we  shall  also  live  with  Ilim.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys,  but  unless  we  are  dead  and 
buried  with  Him,  wc  cannot  live  with  Ilim.  For 
(as  we  read  in  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick),  ^  He  Himself  went  not  up  to  joy,  but  first 
He  suffered  pain  ;  He  entered  not  into  His  glory 
before  He  was  crucified.  So  truly  our  way  to  eternal 
joy  is  to  suffer  here  with  Christ ;  and  our  door  to 
enter  into  eternal  life  is  gladly  to  die  with  Christ 
that  we  may  rise  again  from  death,  and  dwell  with 
Him  in  everlasting  life.'  It  is  through  the  grave  and 
gate  of  death  we  must  pass  to  life.  Now,  what  did 
you  pray  that  you  might  be  able  to  do,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Lent  ? 

Several.  To  use  such  abstinence  that  our  flesh 
being  subdued  to  the  Spirit,  we  might  obey  the 
motions  of  God, 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  now,  if  we  have  been  striving  to 
do  this,  what  have  we  been  mortifying  ? 

Edward.  Our  corrupt  affections. 

Miss  W.  But  are  we  to  give  up  our  work  now 
that  Lent  is  over  ? 

Alfred.  No,  we  are  to  be  buried  with  Christ  ^  by 
continual   mortifying  our  corrupt  affections.' 

Miss  W.  Through  Lent  we  ought  to  have  been 
crucifying  all  that  is  evil  within  us,  but  now  that 
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Easter  has  come,  we  must  finish  our  work  by  co7n- 
pletely  burying  every  corrupt  affection — where  I 

Several,  In  the  grave  of  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Then  if  our  corrupt  affections  are  buried, 
shall  we  love  what  is  evil,  or  hate  what  is  good, 
shall  we  be  ashamed  of  what  is  right,  or  hope  for 
what  is  wrong  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  they  all  replied. 

Miss  W,  No,  by  being  buried  in  the  grave  of 
Christ,  we  shall  be  shut  out  from  evil  influence. 
Evil  will  not  approach  to  harm  us.  Now,  if  we  have 
made  a  right  use  of  Lent,  this  will  in  a  measure 
have  taken  place.  It  is,  alas  !  only  in  a  measure, 
and  we  must  continue  to  inake  dead  what  corrupt 
affections  still  remain.  When  will  they  be  quite 
dead  ? 

^  Not  while  we  are  in  this  world,'  said  Edward. 

'  When  we  are  in  heaven,'  said  Charle3^ 

Miss  W,  Yes,  when  we  are  in  heaven,  if  we 
reach  it ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  must  be  daily 
striving  to  fit  ourselves  for  it.  Now  we  have  hitherto 
taken  the  words  '  pass  through  the  grave  and  gate 
of  death'  figuratively :  but  have  we  not  really  to 
pass  through  ? 

AIL  Yes,  ma'am,  when  our  bodies  die. 

Miss  W.  And  after  they  are  dead,  where  Avill 
they  be  laid  ? 

AIL  In  the  grave. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  but  if  we  are  really  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  shall  we  be  alone  in  the  grave  ? 

Alfred,  No,  Christ  will  be  with  us. 

Miss  IV,  And  shall  we  remain  in  the  grave  ? 

Francis,  No,  we  pass  through  the  grave  to  the 
resurrection. 

Miss  IV.  The  grave,  then,  is  not  our  final  resting- 
jolace,  it  is  but  a  passage.  What  is  death  compared 
to  in  the  Collect  ? 

Several.  A  gate. 
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Miss  W.   What  is  it  the  gate  of? 

Edicard.  Eternal  Hfe. 

Miss  W.  And  how  is  it  that  we  know  the  grave 
to  be  but  a  passage,  and  death  to  be  but  the  gate 
of  life? 

Alfred,  Because  our  Saviour  died  and  was  buried, 
and  rose  again. 

Miss  W.  Then  the  grave  is  not  a  dark  and  hope- 
less place  to  Christians,  as  it  is  to  heathens  ? 

Edward.  No,  because  we  know  that  we  shall  rise 
again. 

Miss  W.  He  who  lay  in  the  grave,  as  it  were,  to- 
day, has  taken  away  the  bitterness  of  death,  by 
rising  again ;  He  has  taken  away  the  darkness  and 
gloominess  of  the  grave,  because  He  passed  through 
it  before  us ;  and  will  not  leave  us  alone,  even  in  the 
tomb,  if  we  are  buried  with  Him  by  having  mor- 
tified our  corrupt  affections,  and,  by  setting  them  on 
things  above,  have  made  them  pure  again.  What 
sort  of  resurrection  do  we  pray  we  may  pass  to  ? 

All.  A  joyful  resurrection. 

Miss  W.  Will  the  resurrection  be  joyful  to  all  ? 

Charley.  No,  not  to  the  wicked. 

Miss  W.  To  whom  will  it  be  joyful  % 

Edward.  To  those  who  are  buried  with  Christ. 

Miss  W.  And  for  whose  sake  will  it  be  joyful  even 
to  them  ? 

Several.  For  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  for  His  sake  who  died,  and  was 
buried,  and  rose  again  for  us,  we  may,  by  continual 
mortifying  our  corrupt  affections,  be  buried  with 
Him,  and  pass  with  Him,  through  the  grave  and 
gate  of  death  to  a  joyful  resurrection.  But  to  attain 
this  resurrection  of  joy,  boys,  you  must  cross  all 
hatred  and  anger,  all  self-love  and  love  of  evil,  all 
false  shame,  all  fear  of  men,  all  evil  aj5'ections,  and  be 
buried  with  Christ. 

When  Miss  Walton  had  finished  catechising  the 
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boys,  there  was  still  some  time  to  spare  before 
church. 

*  Is  not  Mr  Warble  coming  to  tell  us  some  more 
of  his  dream?'  asked  Charley. 

'  I  dare  say  he  will ;  I  will  go  and  see/  said  IMiss 
Walton. 

In  a  few  moments  she  returned,  followed  by  i\Ir 
Warble. 

*I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  all  able  to  come  for 
a  lesson  even  on  this  busy  night,'  he  said.  ••'  I  think 
you  deserve  a  story,  and  the  part  of  my  dream  which 
follows  will,  I  hope,  supply  you  with  some  thoughts 
suitable  for  the  day.'  Having  said  this,  he  continued 
his  narrative : — 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  DREAM  OF  THE  ISLAND  HOME. 

(Continued.) 

During  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  many  were 
the  anxious  watchers  round  little  Angelo's  bed  of 
sickness ;  and  as  he  lay  in  a  long,  death-like  trance. 
Pastor  knelt  and  prayed  for  him,  while  Stephen  and 
others  were  using  what  means  they  could  for  his 
restoration.  His  countenance  was  calm  and  beauti- 
ful as  he  lay ;  and,  every  now  and  then,  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  smiled  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  so,  for  his 
lips  moved  not,  and  his  eyes  were  closed. 

For  a  while  Courage  was  quite  overcome  with 
grief;  but  as  he  gazed  on  the  still,  peaceful  form  of 
his  friend,  and  listened  to  Pastor's  words  of  comfort, 
his  grief  subsided. 

'  We  must  not  grieve  for  Angelo,'  said  Pastor, 
'  for  he  is  going.  Courage,  to  a  better  and  happier 
home.  The  Good  Shepherd,  who  gave  His  life  for 
the  sheep,  will  not  suffer  His  little  lamb  to  be  lost, 
but  will  take  him  to  Himself,  and  give  him  a  crown 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.' 

'  No,  I  will  not  grieve  for  him,  for  I  am  sure  he 
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will  go  to  the  Rest  of  the  Island  Home.  He  was 
always  good  and  gentle.  I  was  thinking  how  lonely 
I  should  be  without  him/  replied  Courage ;  '  but 
now  I  will  try  and  think  of  his  happiness.  See  how 
beautiful  he  looks  even  now,'  he  said,  gazing  upon 
Angelo.  '  His  hand  is  grasping  his  cross,  which  he 
has  ever  kept  pure  and  bright,  since  the  day  it  was 
given  to  him.' 

^Yes,'  answered  Pastor,  ^willingly  and  cheer- 
fully he  has  ever  obeyed,  manfully  he  has  fought 
against  every  enemy,  and  faithfully  has  he  discharged 
all  his  duties ;  and  now,  for  the  sake  of  his  suffering 
Master,  he  is  going  home  to  receive  his  reward. 
And  though  he  has  to  pass  through  the  grave,  and 
to  bear  the  pains  of  death.  Courage,  the  grave  will 
be  the  passage  to  glory,  and  death  the  gate  of  life  ; 
therefore  we  will  not  sorrow  for  him,  but  rather  re- 
joice that  his  reward  is  so  near.'  With  such  words 
as  these.  Pastor  comforted  Courage,  and  those  who 
stood  around  watchinfy  the  unconscious  child. 

For  some  time  all  had  been  silent,  their  minds  being 
occupied  by  the  thoughts  which  such  a  scene  naturally 
suggested,  when  Angelo,  slowly  opening  his  eyes, 
gazed  all  around,  and  then  fixing  them,  with  a  loving 
expression,  upon  Courage,  who  sat  supporting  his 
head,  whispered — ^  I  am  going  home.  Courage.  The 
Good  Shepherd  has  called  me.  I  have  seen  Him ; 
and  He  said,  "  Fear  not,  lamb  of  my  flock,  for  it 
is  my  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king- 
dom." ' 

'But  will  you  go  soon,  very  soon?'  asked 
Courage,  striving  to  be  calm,  though  I  noticed  his 
voice  quivered  as  he  spoke. 

'  I  think  I  shall  go  soon ;  I  am  faint,  Courage, 
and  everything  looks  dim.  Where  is  Pastor  V  was 
Angelo's  reply. 

'  I  am  here,'  answered  Pastor,  taking  the  hand  of 
the  dying  child,  and  kneeling  down  by  his  side. 
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*  I  am  glad  you  are  near,'  returned  Angelo ; 
*  must  I  lie  in  the  cold  grave,  Pastor  ?  Will  all  be 
quite  dark  soon?' 

'Yes,  Angelo,'  replied  Pastor,  in  a  tone  of  gen- 
tle kindness,  *  but  it  is  your  Father  who  calls  you. 
The  grave  will  not  be  dark,  dear  one,  for  your  Shep- 
herd has  passed  through  before  you,  and  beyond  the 
grave  there  is  a  home  of  glory.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  know,'  said  Angelo  ;  '  but  I  am  not 
fit  for  that  home  of  glory.  I  have  often  been  naughty ; 
yes,  I  remember,  now,  how  very  often,'  and,  as  he 
spoke  these  words,  he  laid  his  head  on  Pastor's 
shoulder  and  wept. 

Methought,  as  I  stood  by  listening,  how  strange 
this  was.  Pastor  and  Courage  spoke  of  his  goodness, 
but  he  himself  of  his  faults.  Then  there  returned 
into  my  mind  these  words,  which  I  had  heard  read 
in  the  house  of  prayer  a  few  hours  before :  'The 
Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart, 
and  will  save  such  as  be  of  an  humble  spirit ;'  and 
then  I  knew  that  God  was  nigh  that  little  child,  who, 
while  others  thought  well  of  him,  was  himself  humble 
and  contrite. 

While  I  mused  on  these  things  (continued  old 
Mr  Warble),  I  scarcely  noticed  the  departure  of  all 
except  Pastor,  or  heard  Angelo's  whispered  con- 
fession, as,  in  a  low  tone,  he  told  to  him  all  the  faults 
that  weighed  upon  his  mind ;  but  my  attention  was 
roused  by  Pastor's  voice,  as  he  stood  over  the  child, 
who  lay  with  his  hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes  shut, 
declaring  that  there  was  pardon  for  the  penitent 
believing  child — that  his  iniquity  was  forgiven,  and 
his  sin  covered  by  the  Father  of  all,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  who  had  given  his  life  for  the 
sheep. 

And  presently  I  saw  that  there  was  provided 
food  for  all  those  who  travel  to  the  far-off  land,  for 
Guido  entered  the  room,  and  brought  in  bread  and 
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wine,  which,  after  prayers,  and  laying  on  of  hands, 
was  given  with  solemn  words  to  the  dying  child.  It 
was,  Pastor  said,  uneartlily  food,  provided  by  tlie 
Good  Shepherd  for  all  his  faithful  sheep,  and  Angelo 
ate  thereof,  and  his  soul  was  thereby  strengthened 
and  refreshed ;  and  I  saw  that  his  face  brightened, 
and  his  tears  passed  away,  and  when  Pastor  ceased 
his  words  of  prayer,  and  had  committed  the  dear 
child  to  the  protection  of  his  Unseen  Father,  in  a 
sweet,  angel-lite  voice,  Angelo  chanted — 

^  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  therefore  can  I  lack 
nothing.  He  hath  fed  me  in  a  green  pasture,  and 
led  me  beside  the  waters  of  comfort.  The  Lord  is 
my  light  and  my  salvation,  whom  then  shall  I  fear  ? 
The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  then 
shall  I  be  afraid  ?  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help.  My  help  cometh 
even  from  the  Lord,  who  hath  made  heaven  and 
earth,'  and  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  as  though  he 
saw  a  messeno^er  waitino;  for  him. 

Agam  we,  and  those  who  had  returned  to  the 
room,  gathered  round  his  bed,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
already  in  spirit  gone  to  his  better  home,  and  he 
noticed  none  of  us.  I  could  see,  in  my  dream,  that 
the  breast  of  Courage  heaved,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  tear  stole  do^vn  his  cheeks,  but  he  uttered  no 
sounds  of  grief  as  he  watched  his  departing  friend. 

At  length  he  spoke.  'Angelo,'  he  said,  'speak 
to  me  once  more.' 

Instantly  Angelo's  attention  was  roused;  he 
opened  his  beautiful  eyes,  and  fixed  them  with  a 
loving  gaze  on  the  face  of  Courage ;  then,  stretching 
out  his  arms,  he  clasped  them  round  his  friend's 
neck,  and  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  '  Courage, 
dear,  gentle  Courage,  I  leave  you  not  for  long.  You 
will  come  quickly  after  me.  We  are  children  of  one 
family,  members  of  one  body,  lambs  of  one  fold. 
Good-bye,  Pastor,  Courage — each  one  of  you.    Very, 
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very  soon  we  shall  meet  again,  but  now,  for  a  little 
while,  I  leave  you.  Hark !'  he  said,  starting  up  as 
though  he  would  fly  away,  ^do  you  not  hear  the 
distant  music  ?  The  angels  are  calling  me.  I  come  ! 
I  come  quickly !  Holy  Shepherd,  receive  thy  little 
lamb  for  Thine  own  sake.' 

The  effort  of  saying  this  was  too  great  for  him, 
and  he  fell  gently  back  into  the  arms  of  his  friend, 
and  lo !  his  spirit  had  fled  to  its  home  in  glory. 

Then  I  thought  in  my  dream,  that  I  too,  heard 
a  sweet  murmuring  sound,  as  of  distant  song,  min- 
gled with  a  sound  as  of  fluttering  wings,  and  a  bright 
lio'ht  shone  for  an  instant  in  the  chamber  of  death, 
and  then  all  was  still. 

Not  many  days  after,  his  frail  body  was  laid  in 
the  holy  ground,  which  surrounded  the  taper-spired 
building,  and  his  cross  of  pearls  was  laid  with  him, 
his  white  garment,  and  his  blood-red  belt ;  and  I  saw 
that  there  was  no  more  grief  shown  even  by  Courage, 
for  the  words  Pastor  spoke  over  the  grave  were 
words  of  hope.  He  spoke  of  the  glorious  resurrec- 
tion to  which  the  grave  was  the  passage ;  he  spoke 
of  a  beautiful  home,  of  which  death  was  the  gate. 
He  said  that  those  who  died  faithful  to  their  Shep- 
herd, were  blessed,  for  they  rested  from  their  labours ; 
and  he  offered  up  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  above 
for  His  great  mercy  in  taking  Angelo  to  Himself^ 
while  he  prayed  Him  shortly  to  accompHsh  the 
number  of  His  elect,  and  to  hasten  His  kingdom,  and 
to  grant  that  they,  vrith  all  those  who  had  departed 
in  the  true  faith  of  His  Holy  Name,  might  have 
perfect  consummation  and  bhss,  both  in  body  and 
soul,  in  eternal  and  everlasting  glory. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IX   ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

COLLECT. 

jllmiglity  God,  tvIio  through  Thine  only-hegotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ  hast  overcome  death,  and  opened  unto  us 
the  gate  of  everlasting  life  ;  JVe  humbly  beseech  Thee, 
that,  as  by  Thy  special  grace  preventing  us,  Thou 
dost  put  into  our  minds  good  desires,  so  by  Thy  con- 
tinual help  rce  may  bring  the  same  to  good  effect  ,• 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  one 
God,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

A  JOYFUL  day  was  Easter-Sunday  to  the  Forley 
children,  especially  to  those  who  had  been  endeavour- 
ing during  the  grave  season  of  Lent  to  subdue  their 
corrupt  affections  ;  and  had  been  through  the  deep 
sad  solemnity  of  Passion  Week  and  Good  Friday  in 
thought  with  their  suffering  Lord.  For  now  that 
Easter  had  really  come,  then-  spmts  rose  with  over- 
flowing gladness. 

Bright,  indeed,  the  morning  dawned,  and  few  there 
were  of  the  children  who  did  not  see  the  early  break 
of  day.  They  expected  to  be  far  too  happy  to  waste 
the  fresh  hours  of  the  mornino'  in  their  beds.  Be- 
sides,  they  wanted  to  gather  violets  and  primroses  to 
adorn  the  school-room,  and  to  give  to  Mr  and  JVIiss 
Walton.  At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  you  might 
have  seen  numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  with  joyous 
happy  faces,  seeking  for  these  treasures  of  the  early 
spring,  or  returning  in  groups  laden  with  a  rich  har- 
vest. The  adorning  of  the  school-room  was  entirely 
an  idea  of  their  own,  and  a  secret  from  Mr  and  Miss 
No.  29.  f 
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Walton.  Miss  Tule  (the  school-mistress)  had  kindly 
entered  into  their  wishes,  and  before  eight  o'clock 
she  was  down  at  the  school,  to  help  the  children 
in  their  arrangements. 

Many  hands  made  light  work,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  pretty  little  wreaths  of  primroses  and  violets 
(with  what  few  other  flowers  might  be  found  at  that 
early  season)  were  made,  and  hung  in  different  parts 
of  the  room.  On  the  East  wall  there  was  a  picture 
representing  our  blessed  Lord  after  His  resurrection, 
with  Mary  kneeling  at  His  feet,  and  saying,  ^  Eabboni, 
which  is  to  say.  Master,'  and  this  picture  they  more 
especially  adorned  with  choice  festoons,  and  bunches 
of  flowers  at  the  corners. 

When  the  school-room  was  finished  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  children,  they  proceeded  up  to  Mr 
Walton's  house  to  offer  the  violets  which  had  been 
set  apart  for  him  and  his  sister. 

When  Miss  Walton  heard  of  the  numbers  ot 
children  who  were  asking  for  them,  she  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  went  with  her  brother  into  the  garden, 
to  receive  their  offering. 

As  soon  as  they  appeared  in  sight,  the  beautiful 
Easter  Hymn, 

'  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-day,'  &c. 

burst  from  the  lips  of  the  children  of  the  choir,  who 
stood  together  in  a  row,  while  the  joyful  hallelujahs 
were  joined  in  by  the  whole  group.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight  to  see  such  a  goodly  band  of  children  (the 
boys  having  reverently  taken  off  their  hats)  stand- 
ing under  the  bright  blue  sky,  thus  singing  the 
praises  of  their  risen  Lord,  while  their  sweet  clear 
voices  seemed  to  ascend  to  the  very  heavens. 

'  Thank  you,  dear  children,'  said  Mr  Walton,  when 
the  psalm  of  praise  was  ended,  ^  thank  you,  for  such 
a  primitive  greeting.  The  early  Christians'  saluta- 
tion on   Easter  mom  was,    ^'  The   Lord  is  risen ;" 
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and   you  have  had  a  mind   to   follow  their  good 
example.' 

'  Please,  sir,  Miss  Tule  told  us  about  it,'  replied 
several,  '  and  she  said  we  might  sing.' 

^  Oh,  yes,  we  may  sing  now,'  cried  Charley,  ^  for 
Easter  has  come.  How  glad  I  am  that  it  is  really 
here.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  I  hope  you  will  all 
sing  with  your  whole  hearts  to-day,  the  greatest 
festival  in  the  year.  You  will  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity in  Church.' 

There  was  always  more  singing  than  usual  on  Easter- 
day  at  Forley,  for  in  addition  to  the  canticles,  the 
psalms  were  chanted,  and  an  anthem  sung  in  the  ap- 
pointed place,  the  children  really  enjoying  the  singing. 

When  Miss  Walton  stopped  speaking,  the  children 
came  forward  and  offered  their  bunches  of  violets,  so 
many,  that  Mr  and  Miss  Walton  said  they  could 
hardly  hold  them  all. 

^  They  are  very  beautiful,  and  very  sweet,'  said 
Mr  Walton ;  ^  but  tell  me,  children,  where  were  they 
through  the  long  cold  winter  months  ?' 

^  Please,  sir,  they  were  not  out,'  replied  the  group. 

^  No,'  continued  Mr  Walton,  '  they  were  not  out; 
but  the  germ,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  flower  was  hidden 
in  the  plant,  ready  to  burst  out  at  the  right  season. 
Was  it  not  T 

'  I  suppose  so,'  was  the  whispered  answer  from 
several  of  the  children. 

'  But,'  said  Mr  Walton  ai^aln,  ^  if  vou  had  looked 
at  the  plant  in  winter,  would  you  have  found  any- 
thing like  this  beautiful  sweet  flower  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Alfred  ;  '  but  the  root  in  the  ground  is 
alive,  and  when  the  warm  weather  comes,  then  the 
leaves  and  flowers  burst  out  from  it.' 

'  And  what  does  this  put  you  in  mind  of,  children?' 
asked  ]\Ir  Walton. 

^  I  think  I  know,'   whispered  Charley,  who  was 
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standing  by  Miss  Walton's  side.  '  Doesji't  he  mean 
that  it  is  hke  the  resurrection  ?' 

Miss  Walton  repeated  what  Charley  had  said,  and 
her  brother  continued,  '  Yes,  you  are  right,  Charley ; 
our  bodies  in  the  grave  are  like  flowers  in  the  winter, 
they  lie  hidden,  and  apparently  dead ;  but  at  the 
resurrection  they  will  rise  again  to  new  life.  What 
does  the  violet  plant  come  from  ?' 

^  A  seed,'  replied  a  number  in  one  voice. 

^  And  the  seed,'  said  Mr  Walton,  '  is  put  into  the 
ground  and  dies  ;  but  what  comes  from  it  ?' 

'  The  plant  and  the  beautiful  ilower,'  they  an- 
swered again. 

'  But  is  not  the  flower  far  more  beautiful  than  the 
seed  f  asked  Mr  Walton. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  cried  the  children,  '  the  seed  is  not 
beautiful,  the  flower  is  quite  different.' 

'  And  what  do  you  read  about  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  like  this  V  inquired  Mr  Walton. 

'  "  It  is  so^vn  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  in  cor- 
ruption ;" '  repeated  Rose  Lunn  ;  * "  it  is  sown  in  dis- 
honour, it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness, 
it  is  raised  in  power ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body."  '     (1  Cor.  xv.  42,  43,  44.) 

*  That  is  right.  Rose,'  continued  Mr  Walton.  ^  We 
must  think  of  this  when  we  look  at  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  spring  bursting  into  new  life,  and  then 
they  will  teach  us  a  good  lesson,  and  be  meet  em- 
blems for  to-day,  when  our  blessed  Lord,  who  is  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  rose  glorious  from  the 
grave.' 

The  children  now  begged  both  Mr  and  Miss  Wal- 
ton to  go  down  mth  them  to  the  school,  and  although 
they  did  not  know  what  made  them  so  anxious  about 
it,  they  gratified  them,  and  went. 

The  praises  they  bestowed  upon  their  decorations 
quite  satisfied  the  children,  and  the  favourite  picture 
was  duly  admired ;  and  then  it  was  found  that  the 
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hour  for  openin<y  school  had  passed  during  the  exami- 
nation of  the  room.  However,  Miss  Wahon  did  not 
mind  this  iiTegularity  for  once,  and  allowed  it  to  be 
fully  half-past  nine  before  she  began  the  lesson  with 
the  boys. 

'  In  the  Collect,  who  do  you  say  overcame  death  ?' 
asked  Miss  Walton. 

Several.  Almighty  God. 

Miss  W,  Through  whom  ? 

Francis.  His  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Clirist. 

Miss  W.  That  is,  in  the  person  of  Christ.  In  St. 
Athanasius's  Creed,  which  we  say  to-day,  what  are 
we  taught  is  the  right  iaith  about  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

George.  '  For  the  right  faith  is,  that  we  believe  and 
confess,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
is  God  and  rrianJ 

Miss  W.  'Perfect  God  and  perfect  man. . .  .Yet  He 
is  not  two,  but' — ? 

*  One  Christ,'  continued  several. 

Miss  W,  And  afterwards  w^e  say,  that  God  and 
man,  as  one  Christ  did — what  for  us  ? 

Several.  '  Suffered  for  our  salvation,  descended 
into  hell,  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead.'' 

'  Therefore  in  the  Collect  we  say,'  continued  Miss 
Walton,  'that  God  overcame  death,  through,  or' — ? 

'  In  the  person  of  Christ,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  But  how  was  it  that  death  was  overcome? 

Alfred.  By  our  Saviour  rising  again. 

Miss  W.  When  He  gave  up  the  ghost  upon  the 
cross,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  death  had  overcome 
Him ;  but  when  He  rose  again,  then  He  overcame 
death.  What  does  St.  Peter  say  about  this  in  his 
sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — the  lesson  for 
this  afternoon  ? 

David.  '  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken, 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain ;  whom 
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God  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death : 
because  it  was  not  possible  that  He  should  be  holden 
of  it;  (Acts,  ii.  23,24.) 

Iliss  W.  Death  could  not  hold  Him,  therefore  He 
rose,  and  by  rising  did — -what  ? 

Several.  Overcame  death. 

Miss  W,  But  had  no  other  person  ever  been  raised 
from  the  dead  ? 

Samuel.  Yes,  Lazarus.     (St.  John,  xi.  44.) 

^  And  the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  and  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,'  said  George.    (St.  Luke,  vii.  15  ;  viii.  55.) 

Miss  W.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  are  we  not 
told  of  resurrections  from  the  dead  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  Elijah  raised  the  son  of  the  widow 
of  Zarephath.     (1.  Kings,  xvii.  22.) 

Miss  W.  But  could  it  be  said  of  these  persons  that 
they  overcame  death  ? 

Edward*     No  ;  because  they  would  all  die  again. 

Miss  W.  Exactly;  the  most  that  could  be  said 
was-  that  death  was  postponed,  not  overcome,  for 
Lazarus,  and  the  widow's  son,  and  all,  would  die 
again  ;  but  is  it  so  with  our  Saviour  ? 

Several.  No  ;  '  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead, 
dietli  no  more:  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over HimJ 

Miss  W.  Death  had,  then,  dominion  once  ? 

Charley.  Yes,  for  the  three  days  when  He  lay  in 
the  grave. 

Miss  W.  But  at  the  end  of  the  three  days,  what 
did  He  do  ? 

All.  Overcame  death  by  rising  again. 

Miss  W.  And  there  is  another  reason  why  you 
could  not  say  that  death  was  overcome  by  those  per- 
sons you  mentioned.  Had  they  any  power  to  raise 
themselves  ? 

Fr^ed.  No  ;  they  were  raised  by  the  power  of  God. 

Miss  W.  And  that  power  was  not  in  themselves ; 
but  how  was  it  with  our  blessed  Saviour  ?  Look  at 
St.John,  V.  26. 
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George.  '  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so 
hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself.' 

3Iiss  W.  Yes  ;  and  when  Jesus  spoke  to  the  Jews 
about  having  power  to  lay  down  His  life,  what  did 
He  say,  again  ? 

Several.  '  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  /  have 
poiver  to  take  it  again.''  (St.  John,  x.  18.) 

Miss  W.  And  what  did  He  say  about  destroying 
the  temple  ? 

Edward.  ^Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up. . .  .But  He  spake  of  the  temple  of 
His  body.'  (St.  John,  ii.  19-21.) 

Miss  PV.  It  was,  then,  by  His  own  Divine  Power 
that  He  rose  from  the  dead.  What  did  He  thus 
show  Himself  to  be  stronger  than  .^ 

'  Death,'  said  all  the  boys. 

^  But  does  it  not  often  say  in  the  Bible,  that  God, 
meaning  the  Father,  raised  Him  from  the  dead?' 
asked  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Edward ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
all  One:  Three  Persons  in  one  God;  and  every  Per- 
son in  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  co-operates  in 
whatever  is  said  to  be  done  by  One.  The  Son  rose 
again  in  Plis  own  power,  according  to  the  will  of  His 
heavenly  Father,  and  through  the  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  the  Spirit  both  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son.  It  was  in  submission  to  the  will  of  His  Father 
that  Christ  had  died  ;  and  now  that  He  rose  again  in 
accordance  with  that  wiU,  it  might  be  said,  either  that 
God  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  or  that  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead.     Do  you  understand  me  ? 

'  Yes,  thank  you,  ma'am,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W.  By  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Sa- 
viour, the  curse  that  God  pronounced  against  the  devil, 
after  he  had  tempted  man,  w^as  fulfilled — what  was  it  ? 

Francis.  '  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed.    It  shall 
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bruise  thy  heady  and  thou  shalt  bruise  His  heel.'  (Gen. 
iii.  15.) 

Miss  TV.  When  was  the  serpent's  head  bruised  1 

Edivard.  When  death  was  overcome. 

Miss  W,  What  was  then  opened  ? 

All.  The  gate  of  everlasting  life. 

Miss  W,  And  how  can  it  be  said  that  our  Saviour 
opened  that  gate  ? 

Edward.  Because  He  passed  through  death  to  the 
resurrection. 

Miss  W.  And  for  whom  has  the  gate  been  opened? 

Charley.  For  us.  '  He  has  opened  unto  us  the 
gate  of  everlasting  life.' 

Miss  W.  Or,  as  the  anthem  says — ? 

'  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man 
came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die;  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  he  made  alive^  the  boys  repeated. 

Miss  W.  And  does  the  Epistle  also  teach  us  the 
same  ?  ^  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear' —  ? 

^Then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory,' 
continued  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Once  more  look  at  1  Cor.  xv.  23. 

Edgar.  '  But  every  man  in  his  own  order :  Christ 
the  first-fruits;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ s  at 
His  coming.' 

Miss  W.  For  these  good  things,  boys,  we  must 
rejoice.  How  does  St.  Paul  finish  his  account  of  the 
resurrection  in  1  Cor.  xv.  ? 

Several.  '  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  (ver.  57.) 

Miss  W.  When  does  the  Church  especially  bid  us 
rejoice? 

All.  To-day. 

Miss  W.  And  why  to-day  ? 

James.  Because  our  Saviour  rose  to-day. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  He 
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rose.  T\^iat,  therefore,  do  we  always  do  on  the  first 
day  ? 

All.  Keep  it  holy. 

Miss  W.  As  a  day  of  joy  or  sorrow? 

'  Joy,'  they  all  replied. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  every  Sunday  is  a  festival,  or  day 
of  rejoicing;  but  on  Easter-day  we  must  more 
especially  rejoice,  because  the  Church  commemorates 
it  as  the  very  day  of  the  resurrection.  I  will  read 
you  some  beautiful  verses  about  this  : — 

'  Oh  !  day  of  days  !  shall  hearts  set  free 
No  "  minstrel  rapture"  find  for  thee? 
Thou  art  the  Sun  of  other  days, 
They  shine  by  giving  back  thy  rays  : 

*  Enthroned  in  thy  sovereign  sphere 
Thou  shedd'st  thy  light  on  all  the  year ; 
Sundays  hy  thee  more  glorious  break, 
An  Easter-Day  in  every  week  : 

*  And  week-days,  following  in  their  train, 
The  fulness  of  thy  blessing  gain. 

Till  all,  both  resting  and  employ, 
Be  one  Lord's  day  of  holy  joy.'* 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  should  like  to  learn  those  pretty 
lines,'  said  Francis. 

^  You  shall  learn  them  if  you  like,'  said  Miss  Wal- 
ton. ^Now,  if  this  is  our  greatest  Festival,  tell  me 
what  feast  the  Church  provides  V 

'  The  feast  of  the  Holy  Communion,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  And  for  what  do  we  say  we  are  chiefly 
bound  to  praise  God  in  the  preface  for  to-day  in  the 
Communion  service? 

Edward.  *But  chiefly  are  we  bound  to  praise 
Thee  for  the  glorious  resurrection  of  Thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord :  for  He  is  the  very  Paschal  Lamb 
which  was  offered  for  us,  and  hath  taken  away  the 
sin  of  the  world ;  who  by  His  death  hath  destroyed 

*  '  Christian  Year,'  Easter-Day. 
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death,  and  by  His  rising  to  life  again  hath  restored 
to  us  everlastino;  life.' 

Miss  W.  And  can  you  tell  me,  Edward,  why  the 
feast  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  so  especially  suited 
for  to-day  ? 

'  Because  whoso  eateth  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  drinketh  His  blood,  hath  everlasting  life,''  he 
replied.     (See  St.  John,  vi.  54.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  to-day  life  was  obtained  for  us, 
therefore  to-day  we  eat  of  that  Feast  whereby  it  is 
principally  conveyed  to  us.  Life  is  ready  for  us,  and 
we,  as  it  were,  have  but  to  stretch  out  our  hands  and 
take  it.  And  for  you,  boys,  who  are  not  old  enough 
for  this  sacred  feast,  Easter  also  is  a  day  of  joy,  for 
having  been  made  one  with  Christ  at  your  Baptism,  you 
are  partakers  of  His  resurrection,  and  may  pass 
through  the  gate  of  death  with  Him,  to  a  resurrec- 
tion of  glory,  unless  hy  your  own  wilful  sin  you  cut 
yourselves  oj''  from  Him, 

'  I  have  not  time  to  go  on  with  the  Collect  to-day,' 
continued  Miss  Walton,  looking  at  the  clock,  '  we 
were  so  late  in  beginning;  our  lesson.  We  can 
go  on  with  it  on  Easter-Monday  and  Tuesday,  if  you 
will  come  up  in  the  evening  for  a  lesson.' 

*  That's  right,'  cried  the  boys  ;  ^  and  please,  ma'am, 
wall  Mr  Warble  tell  us  more  of  his  dream  to-day  ?' 

'  Yes,'  Miss  Walton  replied,  '  I  dare  say  he  will, 
and  perhaps  to-morrow  and  next  day  also.' 

'  But  please,  ma'am,'  said  Fred,  '  may  we  not  have 
a  walk  this  afternoon  ?  the  day  is  so  beautiful.' 

'  Oh  !  do  say  yes,'  cried  Charley,  Alfred,  and  some 
others. 

'  I  will  ask  Mr  Walton,  and  you  shall  know  after 
Church,'  replied  Miss  Walton ;  '  I  dare  say  he  will 
not  refuse,  if  he  is  not  too  tired.' 

'  I  hope,  then,  he  won't  be  too  tired,'  was  Charley's 
whispered  rejoinder. 

'  Is  that  your  only  reason  for  hoping  so  V  said  Miss 
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Walton,  laughing.  ^Oli,  Charley,  Charley!  And 
now,'  she  continued,  ^  we  must  start  for  Church;  do  not 
be  thinking  of  your  walk  during  service/ 

If  my  readers  remember  Edward's  hopes  fof  to- 
day, they  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  were  not 
disappointed,  but  that  he  had  the  unspeakable  privi- 
lege of  kneeling  for  his  first  communion  at  the  altar 
of  God.  It  was  indeed  a  rich  feast  for  him,  and  we 
trust  for  all  who  that  day  received  with  humble 
thankfulness  this  great  gift  of  life.  It  was  an  Easter- 
day  that  we  think  he  would  never  forget,  but  rather 
look  back  upon  as  a  bright  day  in  his  spiritual  life. 

Charley  had  his  wish,  for  ^Mr  Walton  was  not  tired  ; 
so  after  the  morning  service  as  many  of  the  children 
as  liked  took  a  short  ramble  with  him,  his  sister,  and 
old  Mr  Warble.  Edward  chose  rather  to  be  alone, 
and  he  chose  wisely,  for  it  was  ^vell  that  he  should 
alone,  in  his  closet,  think  seriously  over  the  solemn 
duty  which  he  had,  for  the  first  time,  just  performed, 
and  there  renew  his  resolutions.  But  the  others  had 
no  such  motive  for  not  sharing  in  this  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, and  therefore  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  accom- 
panied them.  The  bright  sunshine,  the  soft  breeze, 
and  the  sweet  flowers,  made  the  walk  most  charming, 
and  naturally  led  their  thouu^hts  to  Him  w^ho  has 
given  us  so  much  to  enjoy.  Nor  did  the  walk  rob 
the  boys  of  their  story,  as  there  was  time  for  it  after 
they  had  returned  from  their  ramble,  when  Edward 
joined  them,  and  they  all  proceeded  to  Mr  Walton's 
house.  Mr  Warble  was  soon  seated  among  them,  and 
went  on  with  his  dream. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  DREAM  OF  THE  ISLAND  HOME. 

(Continued.) 

So  I  saw  in  my  dream  (said  Mr  Warble)  that  a 
few  days  after  little  Angelo's  body  was  laid  in  the 
grave  of  hope,  a  joyful  festival  broke  in  upon  tlie 
usual  labours  of  the  children — no  lesson,  no  work, 
vv^as  to  be  done  on  this  day  of  joy,  but  as  soon  as  the 
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hour  of  morning  prayer  and  praise  was  over,  the 
children  were  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  as  best 
they  liked,  only  they  were  reminded  by  Pastor  that 
even  in  their  amusements  they  were  to  remember 
their  Unseen  Father,  and  to  be  very  careful  to  do 
nothing  which  would  displease  Him.  They  were  to 
be  kind  and  gentle  towards  each  other,  temperate 
even  in  play  ;  and  to  be  especially  watchful  lest  their 
old  master  should  come  upon  them,  and  find  them 
unprepared  to  resist  him  on  this  day  of  liberty. 
*  One  command,  children,  I  have  to  give  you,'  said 
Pastor ;  *  you  must  none  of  you  enter  the  many  little 
boats,  which  are  moored  on  the  shore,  to-day.  You 
are  welcome  to  go  there  and  play,  only  remember  this 
my  command;'  and  having  said  this,  he  gave  his 
blessing  to  the  children,  when  they  ran  joyfully  to 
their  several  amusements. 

Many  were  the  consultations  held,  of  what  they 
should  do,  and  where  they  should  go,  and  how  they 
could  best  spend  their  time;  and  even  while  I  listened 
to  this,  I  saw  that  there  was  need  of  Pastor's  warning, 
for  some  seemed  bent  on  gratifying  their  own  wishes 
w^ithout  any  regard  to  others  ;  some  lost  their  tempers 
in  the  argument,  and  spoke  angry  words;  whilst 
others  there  were  who,  forgetting  themselves  entirely, 
strove  only  to  please  their  companions ;  and  they  were 
gentle  in  their  arguments,  and  patient  when  angry 
words  were  spoken  ;  and  these  I  felt  sure  were  pleas- 
ing their  Father  above ;  but  the  others,  I  feared,  were 
making  Him  angry.  While  I  noticed  these  things,  I 
determined  to  follow  Courage  and  the  children  that 
were  under  his  care,  for  I  found  some  few  of  the 
elder  boys  were  intrusted  with  a  certain  number  of 
children,  to  direct  their  amusements,  and  keep  guard 
over  them.  Among  the  number  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Courage,  were  all  the  children  whom  I  had 
especially  noticed.  Timid,  Slothful,  Wayward,  and 
little  Innocence,  along  with  many  others. 
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^  Let  us  go,'  said  Courage,  '  to  the  mountains, 
where  we  can  gather  flowers,  and  make  crowTis 
and  garlands  to  dress  up  little  Innocence  as  Queen 
of  the  day.' 

'  Oh,  yes  !'  cried  several,  *  let's  go  there ;'  while 
Innocence  herself  looked  up  in  the  face  of  Courage, 
and  said,  gently,  ^  I  should  like  it  very  much,  do  let 
us  go.'  But  all  were  not  agreed.  ^No,'  cried 
Wayward,  '  I  want  to  go  to  the  shore ;  I  want  to 
gather  stones  and  shells  for  a  rockery,  and  so  does 
Siothfid ;  and  don't  you,  Timid  f  he  asked. 

Timid  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
sav,  as  if  he  woukl  rather  do  what  Courao^e  suo^o-ested, 
and  yet  was  afraid  to  oppose  Wayward.  At  length 
he  replied,  ^  I  don't  know.' 

'  There  it  is,'  cried  Slothful ;  '  why  can't  you  say 
one  thing  or  another?  you  must  make  a  choice.' 

^He  daren't,'  whispered  Wayward,  but  loud 
enough  for  Timid  to  hear  him. 

Again  the  poor  child  looked  perplexed,  and  then 
said,  with  an  uncertain  glance  towards  Courage, 
'  Well !  I  will  choose  the  shore,  then,'  and  several 
others  did  the  same. 

'  We  must  not  spend  all  our  time  in  this  wav,' 
said  Courage,  ^  which  party  wUl  give  up  to  the 
other  ?  /  do  not  care  what  we  do.' 

^  Never  mind  the  mountains  and  the  flowers,  we 
can  go  to  the  shore,'  said  Innocence  immediately, 
and  some  followed  her  good  example  cheerfully ;  some 
with  a  low  murmur  of  discontent ;  while  a  few  were 
for  holding  to  their  own  wishes  in  spite  of  everything. 

But  Courage  now  settled  it  for  them  :  '  The  greater 
number  have  decided  for  the  shore,'  he  said,  ^and 
therefore  we  must  go  there ;  perhaps  we  can  go  to 
the  mountains  afterwards  ;  but  be  sure  you  remember 
Pastor's  command,  and  do  not  even  go  near  the 
boats.' 

I  saw  that  Wayward's  lip   curled  in  derision  as 
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Courage  said  this,  but  he  was  too  well  pleased  with 
having  gained  his  point  to  say  anything.  He  there- 
fore ran  off,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest,  Courage 
taking  the  hand  of  Innocence  on  one  side,  and 
Timid's  on  the  other. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  shore,  and  had 
somewhat  regained  their  breath,  I  saw  Courage  draw 
Timid  gently  to  one  side,  saying,  '  Timid,  will  you 
stay  near  me  to-day  ?  I  think  you  will  be  happier.' 

'  O  yes !  I  should  like  it  so  much,'  the  boy 
replied,  ^but  I  am  afraid  of  Wayward,  I  never  dare 
contradict  him.  I  am  so  sorry  I  did  not  choose  the 
mountains.' 

^  Never  mind  that,'  said  Courage,  ^it  was  a 
matter  of  no  consequence ;  but  do  not  yield  to  him 
when  he  tries  to  lead  you  to  do  wrong.  I  see  you 
are  frightened  of  him,  and  therefore  I  want  you  to 
stay  away  from  him.  You  know  you  can  do  that  if 
you  like.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  doing  right,'  he  said, 
earnestly. 

'  I  will  try  not  to  be,'  replied  Timid,  but  it  was 
in  a  desponding  voice. 

'  Why  do  you  speak  so  sadly  f  continued 
Courage  ;  '  only  make  up  your  mind  bravely  to  try  ; 
and  keep  away  from  those  who  lead  you  to  do 
wrong,  and  ask  our  Father  to  help  you  (you  know 
you  have  not  to  fight  alone,'  he  said,  reverently), 
^  and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  always  do  right.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  so.  Courage  ?'  asked 
Timid,  his  face  brightening ;  ^  then  I  will  indeed 
try.' 

'  Come,  then,'  returned  Courage,  '  we  are  going 
to  gather  shells,  and  we  will  make  a  crown  of  them, 
and  Innocence  shall  yet  be  Queen  of  the  day.  You 
will  come,  won't  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  will  follow  in  one  minute,'  replied  Timid, 
and  so  he  did ;  but  not  until  he  had  asked  for  the 
Holy  Comforter  to  strengthen  him,  and  to  give  him 
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power  to  choose  the  right ;  then  he  joined  the  happy- 
group  which  surrounded  Courage,  as  they  talked, 
and  laughed,  and  sang,  by  turns,  while  they  gathered 
the  many  beautiful  shells  which  lay  scattered  along 
the  beach.  I  thought  I  never  saw  Timid  so  happy, 
and  something  seemed  to  tell  me  the  reason  why. 

Sometimes  the  children  approached  close  to  the 
water's  edge  in  their  search  for  shells,  regardless  of 
the  waves  which  broke  upon  the  shore,  and  they 
would  run  back  with  a  merry  laugh  as  the  water 
chased  them  higher  and  higher.  The  tide  was  rising, 
and  they  knew  that  the  waves  would  soon  be  over 
the  sands  where  the  shells  were  most  abundant.  For 
a  long  time  I  saw  that  Wayward  and  Slothful  kept 
near  the  rest,  seeming  to  share  in  the  common  hap- 
piness and  good  temper. 

At  length  Courage  said  he  thought  they  had 
gathered  enough,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
make  a  crown  and  necklace.  He  then  seated  him- 
self upon  the  beach,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves, 
surrounded  by  many  of  the  children,  who  began  to 
thread  the  shells,  which  were  thin  enough  to  be 
easily  pierced.  The  smaller  ones  w^ere  threaded  for 
a  necklace,  and  the  larger  ones  for  a  cro\vn. 

'  I'm  not  going  to  sit  down  yet,'  cried  Way- 
ward. '  I  want  to  go  round  that  point ;  there  are 
some  beautiful  shells  there.  Timid,  come  along  with 
us.' 

Timid  turned  pale  at  being  thus  addressed,  but  he 
grasped  his  cross  and  found  heart  to  reply,  '  No,  I 
am  going  with  Courage,'  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
saw  in  my  dream  that  Courage  called  him,  and 
Timid  obeyed  the  call,  running  quickly  up  to  the 
group,  and  sitting  down  close  by  Courage,  as  though 
he  felt  that  to  be  the  only  safe  place  for  him. 

*  I  shan't  go  any  further,  I  am  tired,'  cried  Sloth- 
ful, throwing  himself  upon  the  beach  ;  '  I  shall  go  to 
sleep.' 
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'  Very  well !  we  can  do  without  you.  You  never 
finish  any  thing  you  begin,'  returned  Wayward,  pur- 
suing his  way,  followed  by  some  three  or  four  boys. 

I  saw  that  Courage,  as  he  sat,  kept  an  anxious 
eye  upon  Wayward,  though  he  never  opposed  him 
except  when  he  was  obliged  ;  he  also  spoke  to  Sloth- 
ful, telling  him  he  had  better  not  sleep,  for  Pastor 
did  not  like  them  to  do  so,  and  inviting  him  to  join 
them  in  their  amusement :  but  Slothful  replied  that 
Pastor  would  know  nothing  about  it,  and  that,  per- 
haps, he  shouldn't  go  to  sleep,  but  he  would  lie  still 
for  a  little  while  at  all  events,  for  he  was  tired. 

The  happy  group  round  Courage  continued  their 
work,  which  was  soon  completed ;  and  then  I  saw  in 
my  dream  that  they  set  Innocence  upon  a  rock,  and 
put  the  cro^vn  upon  her  head,  and  the  necklace 
round  her  neck,  and  called  her  the  Queen,  and 
danced  about  her.  But  one  little  girl  looked  sad  and 
fretful,  and  then  I  heard  her  whisper,  '  I  should  like 
the  crown.     Why  is  Innocence  to  have  it  ?' 

Then  I  saw  that  Innocence  had  caught  the  sound 
of  her  words,  and  she  jumped  from  the  rock  on  which 
she  stood,  and,  running  up  to  the  little  girl,  she  took 
off  the  crown  and  quickly  placed  it  on  Bellina's  head, 
and  was  proceeding  to  do  the  same  with  the  necklace, 
when  the  little  girl  stopped  her,  being  ashamed  when 
she  saw  how  unselfishly  Innocence  acted,  and  becom- 
ing conscious  that  her  feelings  were  wrong,  and  that 
envy  was  hateful  in  the  eye  of  their  Unseen  Father. 

'  No,  Innocence,'  she  said,  '  you  shaU  not  put 
them  upon  me.  I  was  envious  of  you,  and  it  was 
very  wrong.  I  am  not  good  enough  for  a  crown.  I 
will  not  wear  it ;'  and  she  took  it  from  her  own  head 
and  replaced  it  on  Innocence's.  But  I  saw  that  she 
did  not  look  happy  and  proud  of  it  as  she  had  done 
before,  and  I  heard  her  whisper  to  Courage,  '  Take 
the  crown  off  me.  Courage ;  if  Bellina  is  not  good 
enough  for  it,  I  am  sure  I  am  not.' 
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He  did  not  think  so,  yet  he  took  the  ornaments 
off  her  when  she  asked  him,  and  he  said  that  they 
v*^ould  keep  them  for  Content,  the  little  babe  who 
bpd  so  lately  been  admitted  among  them. 

Then  I  heard  Innocence  say  to  herself,  as  she 
walked  up  and  down  at  some  distance  from  the  rest, 
*  There  is  a  crown  for  those  who  are  faithful  unto 
death.  Oh  !  may  I  be  found  worthy  of  it !  Make 
me  faithful,  oh  our  Father,  unto  the  end,  and  then 
give  me  a  crown  of  glory,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who 
died,  and  was  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  who  is 
now  with  Thee  in  Thy  kingdom.' 

Soon  afterwards  she  joined  the  party  again,  who 
were  just  starting  to  walk  round  the  headland  which 
Wayward  had  pointed  out,  and  had  now  reached. 
Courage  wished  to  follow  him,  and  therefore  roused 
Slothful  (who,  notwithstanding  the  warning  he  had 
received,  had  dropped  asleep),  that  he  might  accom- 
pany them,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  party 
were  proceeding  merrily  along. 

*  Now,  boys !'  said  old  Mr  Warble,  '  I  have  told 
you  enough  to-day,  don't  you  think  I  have?' 

'  Oh  !  no,  sir,'  cried  several,  '  we  should  never  be 
tired  of  Ustening  to  your  stories.  Please,  sir,  are  you 
tired  f 

'  To  say  the  truth,  I  am,'  he  answered.  ^  I  am 
not  quite  as  young  as  you,  Alfred,  and  my  walk  to- 
day has  tired  me.  I  shall  be  rested  to-morrow,  and, 
if  all  be  well,  I  will  then  go  on  with  my  Dream.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  replied  the  boys,  and  immediately 
began  to  prepare  for  going. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN    ILLUSTRATION    OF    THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FmST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

MoiiQmj  in  ea^ttv-Wluii. 

COLLECT. 

Almighty  God,  who  through  Thy  only-hegotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ  liast  overcome  death,  and  opened  unto 
us  the  gate  of  everlasting  life ;  We  humbly  beseech 
Thee,  that,  as  by  Thy  special  grace  preventing  us 
Thou  dost  put  into  our  minds  good  desires,  so  by  Thy 
continual  help  we  may  bring  the  same  to  good  effect  .- 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  one 
God,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

'  Will  you  have  your  lesson  or  the  story  jBrst  ?' 
asked  Miss  Walton,  when  all  the  boys  were  assem- 
bled on  Monday  evening  after  service. 

Some  of  them  cried  out  the  story,  others  the  lesson. 

'1  am  no  forwarder,'  said  Miss  Walton,  smiling. 
^  You  are  not  agreed,  you  are  like  the  children  of  the 
Island.     Let  me  hear  the  reasons  for  your  choices.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  we  want  the  story  first,  because 
we  like  it  best,'  replied  Edgar,  speaking  for  those 
who  had  made  this  choice. 

'■  And  why  do  you  choose  the  lesson  first  ?'  asked 
Miss  Walton  of  the  others. 

One  or  two  answered,  'Because  we  can't  help 
thinking  of  the  story  while  we  are  at  our  lesson,  if  we 
hear  it  first ;'  while  others  replied,  *  Because  we  like 
the  best  last.' 

'  Well !  I  see  I  shall  have  to  decide  for  you,'  said 
Miss  Walton  ;    <  won't  that  be  best  ? 
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'  Yes,  please,  ma'am,'  they  all  answered. 
^  Then  I,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  '-  say  the  lesson 
first,  as  I  think  the  reason  that  Andrew  and  Edward 
gave,  and  those  who  spoke  with  them,  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  wishinor  for  it.  You  should  all 
try  to  give  your  whole  attention  to  your  lesson,  and 
if  the  story  diverts  your  thoughts  from  it,  I  think  it 
had  better  come  after  the  lesson.' 

In  this  they  all  acquiesced,  although  I  cannot  say 
that  none  were  disappointed.  A  cloud  rested  on 
Edgar's  countenance,  but  it  soon  passed  away  again, 
and  he  as  well  as  the  rest  endeavoured  to  give  his 
full  attention  to  his  lesson. 

'  We  will  take  the  petition  part  of  the  Collect  this 
evening,'  said  Miss  Walton  ;  '-  which  is  it  V 

Seoeral.  '  We  humbly  beseech  Thee,  that,  as  by 
Thy  special  grace  preventing  us  Thou  dost  put  into 
our  minds  good  desires,  so  by  Thy  contmual  help  we 
may  bring  the  same  to  good  effect.' 

Miss  W.  What  does  'preventing'  mean? 

Samuel.  Hinderino;. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  the  Collect,  and  see  if  it  can 
mean  '  hindering'  here. 

The  boys  looked,  and  Edward  and  others  replied, 
'  No,  ma'am,  it  can't  mean  hindering.' 

Miss  W.  And  do  none  of  you  know  what  it  does 
mean  ? 

'  Oh  yes,  I  remember,'  said  Alfred.    '  Going  before.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  right,  Alfred.  Do  you  not  re- 
member that  in  another  Collect,  which  Mr  Walton 
constantly  says  before  his  sermon,  jjrevent  is  used 
with  the  same  meaning? 

'  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,'  &c.,  said 
several. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  '  prevent  us,'  or,  '  go  before  us,  O 
Lord,  in  all  our  doings.'  You  must  try  and  remem- 
ber this  meaning  of  the  word  '  prevent,'  or  you  will 
find   it   impossible   to   understand    several    of    the 
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Collects.  What  do  we  say  prevents  us,  in  to-day's 
Collect? 

Several.  God's  ^  special  grace.* 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^special?' 

Francis.  Particular. 

Miss  W.  What  does  God  by  His  ^  special  grace' 
put  into  our  minds  ? 

All.  ^  Good  desires.' 

Miss  W.  Then  good  desires  do  not  come  from 
ourselves  ? 

George.  No,  from  our  own  hearts  '  proceed  evil 
thoughts,'  &c.     (St.  Matt.  xv.  19.) 

Miss  W.  From  whom,  then,  do  good  desires  come? 

Several.  From  God. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  what  the  wise  man 
says  about  the  preparations  of  the  heart  ? 

Edward.  '  The  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man, 
and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord.' 
(Prov.  xvi.  1.) 

Miss  W.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  texts  which 
teach  us  that  good  desires  come  from  God  ? 

Francis.  '  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both 
to  icill  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.'  (Phil.  ii.  13.) 

George.  ^ Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights.'  (St.  James,  i.  17.) 

Miss  W.  Good  desires,  then,  come  from  God,  and 
they  are  put  into  our  minds  by — what  ? 

Fred.  His  '  special  grace  preventing  us.' 

Miss  W.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  one  of  St. 
Paul's  converts.  Who  are  we  especially  told  at- 
tended to  his  preaching  at  Philippi  ? 

George.  Lydia. 

Miss  W.  How  came  she  to  attend  ^ 

Samuel.  God  opened  her  heart. 

Miss  IV.  First  came  the  desire  to  hear  St.  Paul's 
preaching,  without  her  knowing,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
a  good  desire,  and  then  what  followed  ? 
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Edioard.  God  opened  her  heart,  Hhat  she  attended 
unto  the  things  wliich  were  spoken  of  Paul.'  (Acts, 
xvi.  14.) 

Miss  W.  He  opened,  or  incHned  her  heart  to 
attend.  His  special  grace  prevented  her.  How  did 
she  prove  that  she  attended  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  ? 

James.  She  was  baptized  and  her  household. 

Miss  W.  The  grace  of  God,  then,  preventing  us, 
and  putting  into  our  minds  good  desires ;  do  we  need 
no  more? 

Edward.  We  want  His  ^  continual  help'  to  '  bring 
the  same  to  good  eiFect.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  the  same  ?' 

Charley.  The  good  desires. 

Miss  W.  The  good  desires,  then,  come  from — 
whom  ? 

'  They  come  from  God,'  the  boys  answered 
again. 

Miss  W,  And  the  power  to  bring  them  to  good 
effect—? 

'  It  also  comes  from  God,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Is  it  sufficient,  then,  for  God  to  help  us 
sometimes  ? 

Several.  No,  He  must  help  us  continually. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  therefore  what  do  we  pray  ? 

All.  That  by  His  '  continual  help'  we  may  bring 
the  same  to  good  effect. 

Miss  TV.  Yes,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  we  need 
God's  help  to  walk  in  the  right  way.  It  is  He  that 
must,  by  His  preventing  grace,  give  us  the  desire  to 
do  right,  and  it  is  He  who  must  give  us  continual 
help  to  bring  the  same  to  good  effect.  Is  it,  then, 
sufficient  to  pray  occasionally  ? 

'  If  we  want  continual  help,  we  must  pray  for  it 
continually,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  why  do  we  want  continual  help  ? 
George.  Because  we  are  not  able  to  do  right  of 
ourselves. 
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Miss  W.  From  whom  does  David  say  help  comes  ? 

Alfred.  ^  My  help  cometh  even  from  the  Lord  : 
who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth.'  (Ps.  cxxi.  2.) 

'  Our  help  standeth  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord/ 
said  Edward.  (Ps.  cxxiv.  7.) 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  without  that  help,  what  would 
happen  ? 

George.  *  If  the  Lord  Himself  had  not  been  on  our 
side,  now  may  Israel  say  :  if  the  Lord  Himself  had 
not  been  on  our  side,  when  men  rose  up  against  us  ; 
they  had  swallowed  us  up  quick :  when  they  were 
so  wrathfully  displeased  at  us.'  (Ps.  cxxiv.  1,  2.) 

Miss  W.  When  are  our  good  desires  brought  to 
good  effect? 

'  When  we  act  upon  them,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  That  is  quite  right.  Now  those  of  us 
who  have  used  Lent  rightly,  have  used  it  as  a  time  of 
penitence,  and  a  time  for  making — what  sort  of  reso- 
lutions ? 

'  Good  resolutions,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  But  vdll  good  resolutions  be  sufficient  by 
themselves  % 

Andrew.  No,  we  must  bring  them  to  good  effect. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  now,  when  we  are  again,  as  it  were, 
returning  to  the  world  after  being  engaged  in  more 
constant  devotion,  we  must  endeavour  to  act  upon 
the  good  desires  and  the  good  resolutions,  which  may 
have  been  put  into  our  hearts  during  Lent,  and  per- 
haps this  is  one  reason  why  the  Church  puts  this 
prayer  into  our  mouths  at  Easter.  If  we  are  able  to 
carry  out  our  good  desires,  it  is  by  whose  help  ? 

'  By  the  help  of  God,'  replied  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  And  to  receive  this  help,  what  must  we 
do? 

'  Pray  for  it,'  they  all  answered. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  therefore  the  Church  teaches 
us  how  to  pray  for  it.  She  puts  words  into  our 
mouths.     Must  we  use  them  only  with  our  mouths  I 
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'  No,  with  our  hearts  also/  replied  Fred. 
*  Yes/  said  Miss  Walton,  *  and  having  prayed,  we 
must  then  endeavour  ourselves  to  act  upon  the  good 
desires  which  God  has  by  His  grace  put  into  our  minds. 
Listen  to  me,  boys,'  added  Miss  Walton,  seriously:  '  I 
fear  for  you,  now  that  the  season  of  Lent  is  over, 
when  some  of  you,  I  know,  have  been  trying  to  be 
watchful  and  carefld.  I  fear  lest  you  should  be  satis- 
fied with  what  you  have  done ;  be  satisfied  with 
good  desires,  and  that  you  will  now  grow  careless 
ag-ain,  and  lose  what  you  have  gained.'  The  boys 
did  not  speak,  and  ^liss  Walton  continued  : 
'  This  is  your  danger,  boys ;  vrill  you  guard  against 
it?' 

Edward,  Charley,  Alfred,  and  others,  answered, 
^YeS;  ma'am.' 

'  If  you  feel  it  to  be  a  danger,  it  will  be  a  great 
help  in  saving  you  from  it,'  said  Miss  Walton.  '  You 
must  now  endeavour,  by  your  daily  walk,  to  show 
that  your  increased  services,  and  increased  private 
devotions,  have  not  been  a  mere  form,  but  that  you 
have  used  them  rightly;  and  try  to  act  upon  the 
good  desires,  and  the  good  resolutions,  which  God 
may  have  put  into  your  hearts.  Do  not  let  them 
pass  away,  but  pray  earnestly  and  daily  for  continued 
help  to  bring  them  to  good  effect.' 

Miss  Walton,  after  giving  the  boys  these  few 
words  of  warning,  left  the  room,  to  call  her  kind  old 
friend  to  go  on  with  his  story  to  the  boys. 

'  How  pleasant  it  is  to  listen  to  Mr  Warble,'  said 
Fred.     '  He  does  look  so  kind  while  he  is  talking.' 

'  I  wonder  whether  he  really  dreamt  all  this,'  said 
Charley.  ^  I  wish  I  could  dream  such  pretty 
dreams.' 

'  It  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  he  dreamt 
it  or  not,  so  long  as  he  teUs  it  to  us,'  said  Francis ; 
*  but,  you  know,  I  don't  think  he  did ;  I  think  he 
makes  it  as  he  goes  along.' 
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*  That  can't  surely  be.'  cried  a  number  at  once. 
'    'What  can't  surely  be?'  asked  old  ]\Ir  Warble, 
who  had  entered  unobserved. 

None  of  the  boys,  however,  had  the  courage  to 
tell  him  what  they  were  talking  about,  so  he  took  his 
seat,  and  continued  to  tell  his  dreum : — 
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The  distance  round  the  point  was  further  than 
Courage  had  supposed,  and  it  was  with  no  easy  mind 
that  he  now  hurried  after  Wayward  and  his  com- 
panions, fearing  lest  any  evil  should  have  happened 
to  them  during  the  few  minutes  they  had  been  from 
under  his  eye.  Not  that  it  was  his  duty  never  to 
lose  sight  of  them  for  a  moment ;  but  he  knew  how 
often  Wayward  did  what  was  wrong,  and  how  easily 
the  others  were  led  to  follow  his  bad  example,  espe- 
cially if  there  were  no  one  near  to  guard  or  warn  them 
against  it.  He  therefore  ran  hastily  forward,  and 
on  turning  the  point,  looked  anxiously  round  for  the 
lx)ys.  They  were  all  there  but  Wayward.  Courage 
inquired  immediately  where  he  was. 

'  Oh,'  said  the  boys,  '  he  was  here  this  minute- 
talking  to  a  man,  then  he  walked  away  with  him, 
saying  he  woidd  be  back  directly.' 

'  What  sort  of  a  man  f  asked  Courage. 

'  He  was  a  tall  man,  dressed  like  a  fisherman,'  the 
boys  replied,  '  and  he  spoke  kindly  to  us,  and  asked 
us  if  we  would  not  hke  to  have  a  sail  upon  the  water 
to-day.' 

^  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  forbidden  V  in- 
ouired  Courasre. 

'  We  did  not  speak  to  him/  the  boys  replied,  '  but 
Wayward  did,  and  said  that  we  should  like  to  go 
very  much,  but  that  Pastor  had  forbidden  us,  and 
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then  the  man  drew  Wayward  to  one  side,  and  they 
walked  away  together.' 

*  And  did  he  wear  a  cross  of  pearls ;  had  he  on  a 
blood-red  belt  V  asked  Courage,  anxiously. 

Some  answered  that  they  did  not  know,  they  had 
not  noticed;  and  then  I  saw  that  Courage  looked 
grieved ;  but  one  little  boy,  who  had  not  yet  spoken, 
now  came  forward,  and  said,  ^  No,  Courage,  no,  he 
wore  no  cross,  but  he  had  on  a  blacky  not  a  red  belt, 
and  I  was  frightened  when  I  saw  him,  for  I  thought 
he  must  be  a  servant  of  our  old  master,  but  Way- 
ward laughed  at  me,  and  would  talk  to  him.' 

When  Courage  heard  this,  I  saw  that  he  turned 
pale,  and  for  a  moment  closed  his  eyes,  and  put  his 
hands  together,  saying  a  few  whispered  words,  and 
then  he  quickly  asked,  ^  Which  way  did  they  go  ?' 

^  Towards  yonder  cavern,'  answered  Truthful  (for 
that  was  the  boy's  name  who  had  last  spoken),  and 
he  pointed  towards  a  large  overhanging  rock  at  some 
little  distance. 

'  Stay  here,  then,'  said  Courage,  ^  until  I  return,' 
and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  ran  quickly 
towards  the  spot  which  Truthful  had  pointed  out.  He 
had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  when  Wayward  and 
the  fisherman  came  out  of  the  cavern,  and  walked 
towards  the  group  of  boys.  I  saw  in  my  dream  that, 
for  a  moment,  Wayward  looked  alarmed  when  he 
saw  Courage,  but  the  man  whispered  something  to 
him,  and  his  fears  seemed  to  pass  away. 

They  approached  Courage,  who  now  stood  waiting 
for  them,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  speak,  the  fisher- 
man said,  '  Wayward  tells  me  that  I  am  to  deliver 
my  message  to  you,  for  that  you  have  the  charge 
of  the  children.' 

^  What  message  can  you  have  for  me  ?'  asked 
Courage. 

'  A  message  from  Pastor,'  replied  the  man,  '  to  tell 
you  that  you  may  all  go  UDon  the  water  with  me  if 
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you  like.  He  said  I  was  to  ask  you  if  the  children 
had  been  obedient,  and  kept  away  from  the  boats 
according  to  his  command,  for  that  if  they  had,  they 
might  go  with  me  for  an  hour's  sail.' 

I  saw  that  as  he  spoke  Courage  eyed  him  care- 
fully, and  then  drawing  himself  up  and  looking  full 
into  the  man's  face,  he  answered,  boldly,  '  Pastor 
never  sent  you.  Where  is  your  cross  of  pearls? 
where  is  your  blood-red  belt  ?  You  are  trying  to 
deceive  us ;  you  are  tempting  us  to  disobey  Pastor, 
and  to  sin  against  our  Unseen  Father.  Leave  us,  for 
we  will  not  go  upon  the  water.' 

For  a  moment  I  thought  the  man  looked  confused, 
but  he  recovered  himself,  and  replied,  '  Courage,  you 
are  quite  right  to  ask  me  for  my  cross.  I  admire  you 
for  it,  but  I  can  soon  explain  all  to  you.  I  dressed 
in  my  fisher's  clothes,  and  ran  away  in  a  hurry, 
and  forgot  to  put  it  on  again,  after  taking  it  off  to 
change  my  clothes.' 

By  this  time  the  children  had  gathered  round. 
Timid  looked  pale,  and  trembled ;  Wayward  was 
talking  eagerly  to  Slothful  and  one  or  two  others : 
little  Innocence  had  taken  the  hand  of  Courage,  and 
now  whispered  to  him,  '  Do  not  trust  the  fisherman. 
We  will  not  go.  Courage.  "  Resist  him,  and  he  will 
flee  from  you." ' 

Her  words  seemed  to  give  fresh  resolution  to 
Courage,  and  once  more  he  replied,  '  Leave  us  ;  we 
will  follow  no  one  who  comes  without  his  cross,  and 
wears  not  a  blood-red  belt.  You  are  trying  to  de- 
ceive us,  but  we  are  not  ignorant  of  your  devices  :  we 
will  obey  Pastor's  command,  and  not  go  upon  the  water.' 
Then  he  tiuTied  and  begged  the  children  to  come 
quickly  away  ;  but  here  again  was  another  difficulty. 
Wayward  refused  to  follow  him.  Whether  Courage 
went  with  the  fisherman  or  not,  he  said,  he  should 
go,  and  Slothful  would  go,  for  he  had  just  promised, 
and  Timid  would  go,  he  was  quite  sure.   Many  angry 
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words  he  spoke,  accusing  Courage  of  always  putting 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  pleasure,  and  Pastor  of 
beinor  unkind  and  harsh  in  ever  forbiddino;  them  to 
go  near  the  boats ;  and  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
have  a  sail,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  might. 
And  I  saw  that  the  fisherman  encouraged  him  in  all 
lie  said,  and  persuaded  Slothful,  and  others  who  were 
only  too  wiUing  to  listen,  that  Wayward  was  quite 
right,  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  their  going 
with  him  in  spite  of  Courage,  for  that  he  was  indeed 
a  messenger  from  Pastor  ;  and  I  saw  that  they  did 
not  prove  him  as  Courage  had  done.  Slothful  said 
it  was  less  trouble  to  go  than  to  make  all  that  fuss 
about  refusing,  so  he  should  go  ;  others  said  it  would 
be  very  pleasant,  and  that  Pastor  could  not  blame 
them^  when  the  man  said  he  had  come  from  him  ;  and 
so  one  after  another  too  many  yielded,  though  still  I 
was  glad  to  see  a  band  of  faithful  ones.  I  trembled 
when,  once  more,  I  saw  Wayward  turn  to  persuade 
Timid  to  accompany  him,  and  begin  to  laugh  at  his 
fears.  But  Courage  was  at  his  side,  and  whispered, 
'  Timid,  be  brave,  and  refuse.  Do  not  spend  your 
strength  only  in  wishing  to  do  right :  act  quickly,  be- 
fore 5^our  fears  prevail.' 

His  words  seemed  to  take  effect,  and  again  I  saw  that 
Timid  grasped  his  cross,  and,  though  with  a  trembling 
voice,  he  replied,  '  Wayward,  press  me  no  more,  for  I 
won't  go  with  you.     I  will  stay  with  Courage.' 

Wayward  turned  away  from  him  with  a  scornful 
laugh,  but  Timid  heeded  it  not;  his  refusal  had 
brought  courage  to  his  heart,  and  he  wavered  no  more. 

One  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Innocence  to  go, 
but  her  calm,  steady  reply,  '  How  can  I  do  this 
great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  our  Unseen  Father? ' 
made  Wayward  at  once  give  up  the  endeavour. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Courage  once  more  begged 
these  erring  boys  to  relinquish  the  idea,  and  reminded 
them  how  often  they  had  been  warned  of  the  danger 
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of  having  anything  to  do  with  those  who  wore  not 
the  badge  of  the  Island  Home,  and  he  tried  to  prove 
to  them  that  the  fisherman  was  no  messenger  from 
Pastor,  begging  of  them  at  least  to  delay  until  he 
sent  to  inquire.  Wayward  opposed  all  that  he  said, 
and  prevailed.  There  was  but  one  child,  of  those 
determined  upon  the  sail,  who  yielded  again  to 
Courage  :  the  rest  were  willingly  blinded. 

And  now  the  fisherman  had  launched  his  little 
b?.rk  ;  beautiful  and  tempting  it  looked  as  it  rode 
upon  the  waves.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly ;  a 
gentle  breeze  was  blowing,  just  sufficient  to  fill  the 
white  sails,  and  the  blue  waters  danced  in  the  sun- 
shine. I  watched  the  countenances  of  the  children 
who  still  remained  with  Courage,  and  many  of  them 
seemed  to  gaze  with  longing  eyes.  Others  there 
were  who  trusted  not  themselves  to  look  on  the 
bright  temptation,  but  turned  away  from  the  water, 
and  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  blue  sky  above ;  and 
then  they  glanced  at  their  crosses,  and  remembered 
whose  children  they  were,  and  that  they  must  cheer- 
fully take  up  their  cross  and  follow  the  guidance  of 
their  Unseen  Father,  and  so  the  temptation  lost  its 
power  over  them.     Among  this  number  was  Timxid. 

And  now  you  might  hear  the  loud  boisterous  mirth 
of  the  boys,  as  they  jumped  one  by  one  into  the  little 
boat.  There  were  Slothful  and  Wayw^ard,  and  several 
other  boys ;  and  just  as  they  were  about  to  push  fi'om 
the  shore,  I  saw  that  little  Bellina,  who  had  been 
gazing  on  the  scene  with  longing  eyes,  so  intently 
that  she  scarcely  seemed  to  have  heard  all  that 
Courage  had  said,  now  stretched  out  her  arms  to- 
wards Wayward,  and  cried  out,  '  Take  me,  take  me 
with  you.'  Courage  darted  forward  to  save  her,  but 
in  vain ;  her  cry  had  been  too  quickly  heard,  and  in  a 
moment  the  fisherman  had  placed  her  in  his  boat, 
which  he  instantly  pushed  from  shore,  and  away  it 
Bcudded  merrily  along  the  water. 
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For  a  while  those  on  the  shore  stood  watching 
their  companions,  some,  perhaps,  longing  to  be  with 
them,  when  they  Ustened  to  their  merry  laughter, 
and  saw  their  looks  of  glee  as  the  boat  rose  gently 
and  sank  again  with  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the 
waves,  while  the  breeze,  fiUing  the  sails,  earned  them 
along.  But  others  looked  sorrowful  and  fearful. 
Innocence  clasped  her  hands  in  prayer.  Timid  wept, 
partly  with  fear,  partly  with  joy  that  he  was  not 
among  them ;  and  Courage  looked  perplexed  and 
grieved — perplexed  as  to  what  steps  he  must  take, 
and  grieved  that  so  many  should  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  ;  and  most  of  all,  that  Bellina  should 
have  been  of  the  number. 

In  a  moment,  however,  he  recovered  himself,  and 
acting  with  his  usual  decision,  despatched  messen- 
gers to  tell  Pastor  what  had  happened,  for  he  knew 
the  dangers  of  the  shore,  that  hidden  rocks  were  all 
around,  and  that  at  any  moment  the  boat  might  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  They  were  now  a  long  way  from 
their  dwelling,  and  he  knew  that  with  the  greatest 
haste  it  would  be  some  time  before  succour  could  be 
obtained,  in  case  of  accident. 

The  party  in  the  boat,  meantime,  appeared  to 
have  full  enjoyment.  They  had  obtained  their 
wishes,  and  everything  looked  bright  around  them. 
Bellina  alone  seemed  to  have  any  fear,  and  for  a 
while  she  sat  silent,  half  repenting  of  her  rashness  ; 
but  her  uneasiness  passed  away,  and  she,  too,  soon 
joined  in  the  laughter  and  mirth  which  were  going 
on.  Little  did  they  think  how  soon  their  mirth 
would  turn  to  sorrow,  their  joy  to  bitter  anguish. 


'  To-morrow,  boys,   I  will  finish  telling  you  my 
dream,'  said  Mr  Warble,  rising  to  go  as  he  spoke. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IX    ILLUSTRATION    OF   THE    COLLECTS; 

OR  A.  TEAK  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

CutsUai)  in  (2Faster--E2att6. 

COLLECT. 

Almighty  God,  who  through  Thy  onJy-hegotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ  hast  overcome  death,  and  opened  unto  us 
the  gate  of  everlasting  life;  TTe  humhly  he  seech  Thee, 
tliat,  as  by  Thy  special  grace  preventing  us  Thou 
dost  put  into  our  minds  good  desires,  so  hy  Thy  con- 
tinual help  we  may  bring  the  same  to  good  effect; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord^  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  one 
God,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

Tuesday  evening  found  the  boys  again  assembled 
at  Mr  Walton's  house  for  their  lesson.  Francis  had 
had  a  hard  day's  work,  his  father  having  sent  him  on 
business  to  a  distant  town,  being  ill  himself  and  unable 
to  go ;  and  much  Francis  had  feared  that  he  should 
not  be  honie  in  time  for  service  and  the  lesson.  But 
the  v/ill  being  there,  he  made  the  way.  The  early 
morning  found  him  on  the  road  to  his  place  of 
destination,  and  throughout  the  day  he  was  careful 
not  to  lose  a  moment  of  time  ;  he  did  not  sit  long  over 
his  meals,  or  stand  to  talk  to  any  acquaintance  he  met 
on  the  road,  but  steadily  attending  to  his  business 
all  the  time,  he  was  able  to  finish  it  and  return  to 
Forley  just  as  the  Church  bell  began  to  ring  :  then 
taking  a  hasty  tea,  he  hurried  down  to  Church. 

'  I  was  glad  to  see  you  at  Church,  and  am  glad  to 
find  you  here,  Francis/  said  .^iiss  Walton,  when  she 
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entered  the  room.     *  I  was  told  you  were  awaj  from 
home  to-day.' 

^  Yes,  ma'am,  father  sent  me  to  Eastend,'  he  re- 
plied ;  '  but  I  started  early,  and  managed  to  get  back 
in  time/ 

'  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  have  walked  to 
Eastend  and  back  to-day  V  said  Miss  Walton. 
'  Why,  you  must  have  walked  above  twenty  mih  s. 
Are  you  not  very  tired  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  am  tired,'  he  replied,  *  but  I 
wanted  to  hear  the  end  of  the  story,  and  so  I  made 
haste  home.' 

Miss  AYalton  smiled,  and  replied,  ^  I  am  glad  you 
did,  Francis ;'  and  in  a  moment  or  two  she  continued : 
'  Your  conduct  to-day,  Francis,  may  teach  yourself 
and  the  other  boys  a  good  lesson.  Do  you  see  how 
you  acted  upon  your  wishes  ?  If  you  had  spent  your 
strength  only  in  wishing,  would  you  have  been  here 
now  f 

'  No,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  '  that  I  should  not.  I 
started  early,  and  wasted  no  time  on  the  road,  and 
did  father's  business  as  quickly  as  I  could,  or  I 
shouldn't  have  been  back  in  time.' 

Miss  W.  Exactly,  you  carried  your  wishes  into 
good  effect.  It  is  just  the  way  in  which  you  should 
act  with  regard  to  the  good  wishes  which  God  puts 
into  your  hearts.  You  must  take  pains  to  bring 
them  to  good  effect,  as  you  took  pains  to-day  to 
gratify  your  wishes  about  the  story.  Do  you  not  see 
now  how  you  have  taught  yourself  a  good  lesson  ? 

^  Yes,  ma'am,  I  see,'  he  replied ;  and  Charley 
whispered,  '  I  should  never  have  thought  about  it.' 

Miss  Walton,  however,  heard  him,  and  replied, 
'  Perliaps  you  would  not,  but  we  often  might  take  a 
lesson  from  our  common  actions,  if  we  thought  about 
it.  We  often  take  great  pains  to  gratify  our  ordinary 
desires,  and  we  should  try  and  do  the  same  with  the 
good  desires  God  puts  into  our  hearts.' 
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^  Please,  ma'am,  we  shall  remember  it  now,'  said 
Alfred. 

'  I  hope  you  will,'  returned  ^liss  Walton ;  ^  but 
'j  is  time  to  stop  talking  and  begin  our  lesson. 
— How  does  the  Easter  Collect  conclude?'  siie 
asked. 

AIL  *  Through  Jesus  Chri«'t  ':^ur  Lord,  who  livetli 
and  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever 
one  God,  world  without  end.' 

Miss  V/,  Is  this  the  usual  way  in  which  we  end 
our  prayers  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  we  always  pray  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

Miss  IV.  And  why  do  we  do  this  ? 

George.  Because  there  is  ^  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.'  (1  Timothy, 
ii.  5.) 

Miss  W.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  '  a 
iSIediator  f 

^  An  Litercessor,'  replied  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  the 
exact  meaning.  Mediator  comes  from  medius,  which 
means  middle ;  so  mediator  means  a  middle  person,  or 
one  going  between.  Now,  our  blessed  Saviour  is  a 
mediator  between  whom  ? 

Several.  God  and  men. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  stands  between  God  and  men, 
and  so  becomes  a  way  of  approach.  We  pray  to  the 
Father — how  ? 

^  Through  Him,'  replied  Alfred. 

Miss  JV.  Yes,  and  He  prays  to  the  Father —  ? 

'  For  us,'  the  boys  continued. 

Miss  TV.  And  why  cannot  we  approach  directly  to 
the  Father  ? 

Andrew.  Because  we  are  sinful. 

Miss  W.  Did  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  need 
a  mediator  ? 

Edward.  Not  in  his  innocence. 
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Miss  W.  But  when  he  had  sinned,  was  he  then  fit 
to  approach  God  ? 

Francis.  No,  ma'am,  he  hid  himself  from  the 
presence  of  God,  and  was  driven  out  from  Paradic^e. 

Miss  W.  Then  it  is  our  sins  which  make  us  unfit 
to  draw  near  to  God.  But  why  can  we  better  a})- 
proach  through  our  blessed  Saviour  ? 

Edward.  Because  He  is  Man  as  well  as  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  '  For  we  have  not  an  High  priest 
vrhich  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin.'  Therefore,  how  may  we  ap- 
proach God  ? 

George.  '  Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  unto  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.'     (Heb.  iv.  15,  16.) 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  how  I  explained  to 
you  what  was  meant  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  ?* 

Edward.  Yes,  ma'am,  you  said  Christ,  by  dying,  had 
satisfied  God's  justice,  so  that  He  could  now  be 
merciful,  and  yet  just. 

Miss  W.  That  is  rioht.  What  we  have  now  said 
will  explain  it  more  fully.  God  can  be  merciful  to 
us — why  ? 

Several.  Because  Christ  suffered,  the  ^  Just  for  the 
unjust.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  mercy  comes  to  us  through  Him, 
and,  though  God  is  merciful,  yet  He  is  just,  because 
sin  has  been  punished  in — whose  person  ? 

Charley.  The  person  of  Christ. 

Miss  W.  And  now  He  can  be  \just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.'  (Romans, 
iii.  26.)  Thus  Christ  has  gone  between  us  and  God. 
And  though  we  are  sinful  and  unfit  to  approach 
God  in  ourselves,  yet  in  and  through  Him  we  have 
access  to  God ;  and  whatever  good  thing  we  need, 
we  have  but  to  ask  through  Him,  and  we  obtain 

*  See  the  Catechisiag  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  x\dvent. 
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it.  Do  you  remember  any  text  which  promises 
this  ? 

Francis.  *  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
]\Iy  Name,  He  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto  have  ye 
asked  nothing  in  My  Name  :  ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive, that  your  joy  mav  be  full.'  (St.  John,  xvi. 
23,  24.) 

Miss  W.  We,  therefore,  now  offer  up  our  prayers 
to  the  Father,  through  the  Son.  What  do  we  say 
about  the  Son  in  to-day's  Collect  ? 

Several.  That  He  liveth  and  reigneth  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Miss  IV.  How  do  we  know  that  He  liveth  ? 

Charley.  Because  we  know  that  He  rose  from  the 
dead. 

Miss  W.  Are  we  quite  sure  that  He  rose  % 

Edward.  Yes,  because  '  He  showed  Himself  alive 
after  His  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being 
«een  of  the  Apostles  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.'  (x\cts, 
i.3.) 

Miss  W.  To  whom  did  He  first  show  Himself? 

Samuel.  To  Mary,  as  she  stood  at  His  sepulchre 
weeping. 

Miss  W.  Did  he  show  Huuself  to  any  others  that 
day? 

David.  Yes,  to  the  disciples  assembled  together. 

'  And,'  said  George,  ^  to  the  two  disciples,  as  they 
walked  to  Emmaus.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  many  other  times  He  showed 
Himself  after  His  resurrection,  proving  thereby  that 
He  was  indeed  alive.  Did  He  rise  with  the  same 
body  in  which  He  suffered  ? 

Alfred.  Yes, for  He  showed  the  disciples  His  hands 
and  His  feet,  and  bade  them  handle  Him  and  see,  for 
a  spirit  had  not  flesh  and  bones  as  He  had. 

3Iiss  W.  Which  of  the  Apostles  doubted  ? 

Edgar.  St.  Thomas. 
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Aliss  W,  And  how  did  our  Saviour  prove  to  him 
the  truth  of  His  resurrection  ? 

Andrew.  He  saith  unto  Thomas,  ^Keach  hither 
thy  finger,  and  behold  My  hands ;  and  reach  hither 
thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  My  side :  and  be  not 
faithless,  but  belie  vino-.'     (St.  John,  xx.  27.) 

Miss  W.  Was  St.  Thomas  convinced? 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Charley,  '  he  could  not  help  it. 
He  answered  and  said  unto  Him,  "  My  Lord  and 
my  God." ' 

Miss  W.  And  was  it  only,  do  you  think,  for  St. 
Thomas's  sake  that  our  Saviour  thus  manifested  Him- 
self, as  indeed  the  same  Jesus  who  had  been  cruci- 
fied?       ^ 

'  Was  it  not  for  our  sakes  too  V  asked  Fred. 

Miss  W.  No  doubt  it  was ;  that  we  might  have 
full  proof  of  His  wonderful  resurrection,  and  be 
blessed  in  believing,  though  we  see  not  with  our 
bodily  eyes.  Who  were  witnesses  of  His  resurrec- 
tion ? 

All.  The  Apostles. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  having  seen  Him  die,  and  seen  Him 
so  often,  and  so  unmistakably,  alive  again,  they  are 
witnesses  to  us  of  His  resurrection,  and  therefore 
we  say  in  the  Collect,  that  He — ? 

'  Liveth,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  but  although  He  rose  with  the 
same  Body,  there  was  a  great  change  in  Him.  Did 
He  go  in  and  out  among  His  disciples  as  He  had 
done  before? 

Andrew.  No,  He  only  came  sometimes. 

Miss  W.  And  when  He  did  show  Himself,  how 
did  He  come  I 

^  He  came  suddenly,  the  doors  being  shut,'  replied 
Edward. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  suddenly  and  unperceived  He  came 
among  them,  and  suddenly  He  disappeared  again. 
When  do  we  read  of  His  sudden  disappearance  ? 
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Francis.  After  breaking  bread  with  the  two  dis- 
ciples at  Emmaiis,  '  He  vanished  out  of  their  sight.' 

Miss  W.  And  at  other  times  when  He  came 
among  them,  He  was  not  immediately  known. 
Look  at  St.  John,  xxi.  4. 

Edgar.  '  Jesus  stood  on  the  shore :  but  the  dis- 
ciples knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.' 

Miss  W.  Did  He  appear  in  this  supernatural  way 
before  His  death  and  resurrection  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  No,  He  then  dwelt  among  His  disciples 
as  one  like  themselves,  but  now  He  only  showed 
Himself  at  times,  and  in  a  sudden  and  wonderful 
manner.     Did  He  show  Himself  to  all  the  people  ? 

George.  No ;  ^  Not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  wit- 
nesses chosen  before  of  God.'     (Acts,  x.  41.) 

Miss  W.  We  see,  then,  that  He  was  changed, 
though  the  same.  His  Body  had  become  spiritual. 
It  was  often  invisible,  and  was  suddenly  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another ;  yet  it  was  the  same  Body, 
with  the  print  of  the  nails  in  His  hands  and  His  feet, 
and  the  wound  of  the  spear  in  His  side  ;  and  such  a 
change  will  take  place  in  our  bodies  ;  '  sown  a  natunil 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body ;'  changed,  yet  the 
same.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  in  nature  at  all 
like  this?  (The  boys  did  not  answer,  and  Miss 
Walton  continued) :  Do  you  know  what  a  caterpillar, 
or  what  you  call  a  palmer,  turns  to  ? 

'  A  butterfly,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Ajid  what  state  does  it  lie  in  before  its 
change  ? 

'  It  is  as  if  it  were  dead,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  it  turns  to  what  is  called  a  chrysalis, 
and  lies  in  that  state  some  time,  and  then  bursts  into 
— what  % 

'  A  butterfly,'  said  Fred. 

Miss  W.  Is  the  butterfly  or  the  caterpillar  the 
more  beautiful? 
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'  Oh,  the  butterfly,'  cried  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  now  what  is  this  Hke  ? 

'  The  change  which  the  resurrection  will  make  in 
our  bodies,'  said  Edward,  reverently. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  now  we  are  like  the  crawling  cater- 
pillar, and  then  we  shall  die,  and  be  like  the  chrysa- 
lis, and  then  will  come  the  change  of  the  resurrection, 
glorious  to  those  who  shall  be  found  in  Christ ; — to 
those  who,  dying  mth  Him  now,  shall  live  with  Him 
hereafter.  Could  we  come  to  the  Father  through 
Him  if  He  were  not  living  ? 

'  No,'  said  George.  '  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  our 
faith  is  vain.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  We  oiFer  up  our  prayers 
through  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though  He  ivas  dead, 
now  liveth,  and  reigneth  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ever  one  God,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

*  It  is  getting  late  now,  boys  ;  I  nmst  ask  you  no 
more  questions,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  if  you  are  to 
hear  the  end  of  the  dream.  I  hear  Mr  Warble 
coming  along  the  passage,  so  put  away  your  books. 

'  I  shall  try  and  finish  telling  you  my  dream  this 
evening,'  said  the  old  man,  as  he  took  his  seat  among 
the  boys.  '  So  I  must  begin,  without  any  waste  of 
time  :' — 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  DREAM  OF  THE  ISLAND  HOME. 

(Concluded.  J 

ScAKCELY  had  the  messengers  sent  by  Courage  got 
out  of  sight,  when  the  scene  in  the  boat  changed. 
Hitherto  the  fisherman  had  steered  near  the  shore, 
and  the  children  who  remained  on  the  beach  had  run 
along  so  as  still  to  keep  the  boat  in  sight,  and  to  hear 
the  voices  of  their  companions  ;  but  now  he  suddenly 
turned  the  helm,  and  steered  out  to  sea,  and  then, 
with  a  laugh  of  scornful  triumph,  told  the  children 
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that  they  were  in  his  power,  and  he  should  take  them 
back  to  their  old  master.  Oh  !  how  suddenly  was 
their  mirth  changed  into  almost  hopeless  misery.  A 
loud  piercing  scream  from  Bellina,  and  a  rush  towards 
the  helm  from  the  boys,  followed  this  declaration. 
The  children  on  the  beach  started  and  trembled  as 
they  heard  this  bitter  cry,  and  gazed  in  silent 
agony  at  the  boat.  It  was  now  too  far  distant  for 
them  to  be  able  to  hear  all  that  was  said,  but  they 
could  distinguish  Bellina  standing,  and  now  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms  towards  them,  and  they  could  hear 
amidst  the  confusion,  her  voice  crying  in  accents  of 
despair,  '  Help,  oh  !  help  us,  or  we  shall  perish.' 

But  what  could  they  do  to  help  ?  No  boat  was 
near,  had  they  dared  to  disobey  Pastor  and  attempt 
to  go  to  their  rescue.  The  deep  waters  were  between 
them  and  their  companions  ;  what  could  they  do  ? 

Courage  saw  it  all ;  he  saw  that  they  were  betrayed, 
he  saw  the  boat  quickly  sailing  away  from  the  loved 
island ;  he  felt  sure  the  fisherman  was  a  servant  of 
their  great  enemy,  and  he  feared  the  children  were 
completely  in  his  power.  What,  then,  could  he 
do? 

^  Call  upon  me  in  the  time  of  trouble,^  whispered 
Innocence  in  his  ear,  and  instantly  he  sank  upon  his 
knees,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  followed  his 
example.  They  earnestly  prayed  their  unseen,  all- 
powerful  Father  in  mercy  to  save  their  companions. 
'  Save,  Lord,'  they  cried,  ^  and  hear  us  when  we  call 
upon  Thee,  even  for  the  sake  of  our  Great  Shepherd, 
who  having  been  Himself  tempted,  is  able  to  succour 
them  that  are  tempted  :  through  Him  we  come  boldly 
unto  Thee,  O  Father ;  have  mercy  upon  us,  for  in 
Thee  is  our  hope.'  As  they  did  this,  I  saw  in  my 
dream  that  Bellina  had  noticed  it,  and  she,  too,  sank 
on  her  knees,  and  clasping  her  hands  together,  she 
cried,  ^  Spare  us,  good  Lord,  and  have  mercy  upon 
us,  for  we  have  sinned  against  Thee.     O  let  not  the 
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deep  water  drown  us,  but  heave  mercy  upon  us,  and 
that  soon,  for  we  are  come  to  great  misery.' 

As  these  united  prayers  ascended,  I  noticed  that 
the  boat's  head  again  suddenly  turned  landward,  and 
for  some  time  I  could  not  tell  the  reason  why  ;  but  as 
I  gazed,  I  saw  that  the  man  in  his  struofffle  with  the 
boys  had  inadvertently  dropped  the  helm,  and 
the  boat  had  instantly  veered  round,  and  was  coming 
rapidly  towards  the  shore,  and  I  thought  within 
myself,  '  They  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble, 
and  He  has  delivered  them  out  of  their  distress.' 

But  now  I  saw  that  another  fearful  danger  threat- 
ened them ;  for  the  boat,  still  left  unguided,  was 
driven  of  the  wind  straio^ht  towards  some  danorerous 
rocks  that  here  ran  do\\Ti  mto  the  sea.  It  flew 
rapidly  through  the  water,  rising  and  sinking  again 
with  the  waves,  but  not  in  the  easy  gentle  way  it  had 
done  before,  for  the  wind  was  now  higher  than  it  was 
when  the  children  first  entered  the  boat,  and  the 
number  of  rocks  around  made  the  waves  uncertain 
and  uneven,  now  rising  with  a  bold  swell,  and  then 
suddenly  checked  by  a  projecting  rock  dashing  them 
back  again.  Every  moment  I  expected  to  see  the  boat 
overturned,  and  I  stood  watching  almost  breathlessly. 

And  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  children  on  the 
beach  had  now  risen  from  their  knees,  and  they  too 
watched  anxiously  ;  and  every  now  and  then  I  saw 
Courage  turn  and  look  wistfully  towards  the  houses, 
hoping  that  help  might  be  near  at  hand  ;  but  seeing 
none,  he  seemed  to  try  and  nerve  himself  for  action, 
the  moment  it  might  be  necessary  ;  and  I  heard  him 
say,  earnestly,  ^  Oh,  our  Father,  Thou  art  a  strong  tower 
of  defence  to  all  that  flee  unto  Thee,  O  save  them 
from  the  violence  of  the  enemy,  and  give  Thy  servant 
strength  to  act  courageously  for  Thy  glory,  and  the 
safety  of  these  Thy  children.'  He  had  hardly  said 
these  words  when  the  boat  rose  upon  a  large  wave 
that  rolled  swiftly  shoreward,  and  in  another  instant 
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was  dashed  against  a  rock  and  split  to  pieces. 
It  was  a  fearful  moment  for  all.  The  loud  shriek 
from  the  children  in  the  boat,  as  it  struck  against  the 
rock,  rang  through  the  air,  and  the  group  on  the 
shore  stood  pale  and  trembling.  Courage  alone  kept 
his  calmness,  though  his  straining  gaze  showed  how 
anxiously  and  how  intently  he  was  watching.  For  the 
first  instant  there  was  so  much  confusion  that  nothing 
could  be  seen  distinctly,  but  a  moment  afterwards 
the  receding  wave  showed  too  plainly  the  children 
struofo-lino;  in  the  water. 

The  rock  was  but  a  little  distance  from  the  land, 
nor  was  the  water  very  deep,  and  I  saw  that  several 
of  the  boys  seemed  able  to  swim,  and  were  endea- 
vouring to  reach  the  shore. 

But  where  was  Bellina  ? 

In  another  instant  Courage  saw  her  clinging  to  the 
broken  boat. 

^  Pray  for  us,  Innocence,'  he  said,  and  dashing  into 
the  water,  directed  his  course  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  seen  Bellina.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  w^as  a  good 
s^nmmer,  but  the  waves  were  high,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  water  was  agitated,  and  much  I  feared 
that  his  streno;th  could  not  hold  out.  Innocence 
trembUngly  obeyed  him,  and  with  clasped  hands  and 
streaming  eyes  she  prayed  for  him  and  Bellina. 

Everything  else  was  forgotten  in  watching  each 
stroke  of  his  arms,  which  brought  him  nearer  to  the 
fainting  child.  At  this  moment  another  large  wave 
came  sweeping  up,  and  all  was  hidden  from  sight. 
Again  it  has  passed  away,  and  oh  !  joyftil  sight !  he 
has  reached  her,  and  w4th  one  arm  round  her  waist 
is  swimming  shorew^ard. 

But  the  w^ave  had  done  its  work.  "VYayw^ard,  unable 
to  resist  it,  was  carried  back  into  the  deep  water, 
after  having  made  considerable  progress  towards  land, 
and  the  next  instant  another  rolling  wave  dashed 
him  helpless  upon  a  rock,  and  there  he  lay  motionless. 
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Slothful  and  the  other  boys  were  approaching  the 
shore,  but  each  stroke  they  made  was  feebler,  and 
I  greatly  feared  they  would  never  reach  it.  Happily, 
however,  help  was  near,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards 
Stephen  and  Guido  had  drawn  the  weary  boys  on 
shore.  But  to  return  to  Courage.  Nearer  and 
nearer  he  approached  the  beach,  but  weaker  and 
w^eaker  he  seemed  to  get,  and  at  the  very  moment 
that  succour  came,  his  grasp  had  loosened,  and  his 
strength  was  gone  ;  and  but  for  the  timely  assistance 
of  Pastor,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  the  w^ater  and 
swum  towards  them,  Bellina  must  still  have  been  lost. 

But  though  Pastor  reached  Bellina,  the  fainting  body 
of  her  brave  preserver  was  quickly  carried  back  into  the 
deep  water,  and  before  any  assistance  could  be  ren- 
dered, sank  from  sight  to  rise  no  more  alive. 

Yes  !  good,  brave,  kind  Courage,  was  thus  called 
to  his  glorious  home.  His  body  w-as  recovered,  but 
his  spirit  had  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it.  The 
passage  to  glory  w^as  rough,  but  it  was  sure ;  for  he 
had  been  called  in  the  very  midst  of  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  He  had  fouo-ht  the  o^ood 
fight,  he  had  kept  the  faith,  and  now  his  course  was 
finished,  and  he  had  gone  to  receive  the  crown  of 
righteousness,  w^iich  the  righteous  Judge  will  give 
to  all  His  faithful  children. 

His  body,  I  said,  was  recovered,  and  calm  and 
beautiful  was  his  countenance  even  in  death.  His 
dark  hair,  saturated  with  water,  was  pushed  off  his 
high  clear  forehead,  and  as  little  Innocence  knelt  at 
his  head,  and  kissed  his  cold,  cold  cheek,  I  could 
almost  have  fancied  that  he  was  still  alive ;  for  I 
thought  in  my  di'eam  that  I  could  see  his  own 
expression  of  determined  courage  still  spread  over 
his  face.  The  same  thought  seemed  to  strike  Inno- 
cence as  she  gazed  upon  him,  for  she  murmured  in 
low  accents,  '  Are  you  really  dead.  Courage  ?  Will 
you  aw^ake  no  more  ?     You  look  as  you  did  in  life. 

12 
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Yes,  you  look  as  you  did  when  you  turned  so  quickly, 
and  said,  ^'  Innocence,  pray  for  us,"  and  then  dashed 
80  courageously  into  the  water.  But,  ah  !•  you  move 
not !  Your  spirit  has  really  gone  ;  you  will  return 
no  more.  When  you  threw  yourself  into  the  water 
I  heard  the  "  angel's  call,"  and  I  knew  that  you  would 
return  no  more.  I  prayed  that  you  might  be  safe. 
Our  Father  has  heard  my  prayer,  for  He  has  taken 
you  to  Himself;  there  you  will  be  ever  safe — safe 
from  every  harm — safe  in  the  bosom  of  our  Good 
Shepherd.' 

Thus  she  continued  to  talk  to  her  departed  friend, 
as  though  he  could  hear  her,  and  now  and  then  a 
quiet  tear  would  fall  upon  his  cold  cheek,  which  she 
would  wipe  away  again,  and  then  stoop  to  kiss  him, 
and  gently  stroke  his  clear  open  forehead. 

And  there  was  another  who  knelt  near  her ;  but 
liis  grief  was  different  to  hers.  His  very  heart 
seemed  bursting.  '  Courage,'  he  said,  and  I  knew 
that  it  was  Timid's  voice,  '  how  shall  I  do  right,  now 
that  I  have  not  you  to  encourage  me  ?  It  was  you 
who  always  helped  me — your  words  which  gave  me 
strength— now  I  am  leff  alone,  how  can  I  stand  ? 

'  Our  help  standeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  an- 
swered Pastor,  who  had  drawn  near  them  unper- 
ceived  ;  '  Courage  has  left  you,  Timid  ;  but  you  are 
not  alone.  Our  Father  has  perhaps  taken  your  help 
from  you,  that  you  may  lean  more  entkely  upon 
Him.' 

In  my  dream,  boys  (said  Mr  Warble),  I  thought 
I  turned  away  from  this  group,  and  heard  not  what 
more  passed  between  them,  and  I  bent  my  steps  to- 
v^-ards  Guido,  who  stood  over  the  dying  Wayward. 
The  fall  upon  the  rock  had  stunned,  though  not  killed 
him  on  the  spot ;  but,  as  I  drew  near,  I  saw  that  he 
had  not  long  to  live  ;  and  oh  !  what  fearful  words  of 
anguish  met  my  ears.  *  No,  I  have  no  hope,'  I  heard 
him  say  ;  '  I  chose — I  wilfully  chose  evil  always.     I 
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scorned  the  good,  and  refused  to  listen  to  reproof, 
and  now  I  have  no  hope  ;  the  enemy  is  waiting  for 
me.  Courage,  oh  !  Courage,  why  did  I  not  Hsten  to 
you — why  did  not  I  take  warning  from  you  V 

I  was  now  close  upon  him,  and  saw  that  the  pale- 
ness of  death  was  spread  over  his  countenance,  and 
a  look  of  unspeakable  anguish  met  my  gaze.  He  was 
injured,  Guido  told  me,  internally,  and  had  but  a  few 
minutes  to  live,  and  then  lie  begged  the  boy  to  try 
and  repent,  even  in  those  few  minutes — to  confess  his 
guilt,  if  perhaps  he  might  find  mercy.  But  his  words 
were  in  vain. 

^  I  cannot  repent,'  gasped  Wayward,  with  bitter 
grief,  '  it  is  too  late — yes,  it  is  too  late — oh  !  for  one 
day  more  ;  but  it  cannot  be,  the  enemy  is  waiting 
for  me,  I  cannot  escape  from  him.  Where  is  my 
cross  V  he  asked,  striving  to  grasp  it  as  he  spoke. 

But  it  was  gone.  Carelessly  he  had  ever  kept  it, 
and  now  the  half-fastened  clasps  had  loosened,  and 
the  cross  was  washed  away.  An  exceeding  bitter 
cry  escaped  him  when  he  found  it  not ;  and  with 
that  cry  of  agony  his  soul  had  fled. 

One  boy  stood  near  him — it  was  Slothful.  Pale 
and  tremblinor  he  stood. 

'  Will  you  take  warning  from  him,  Slothful  ?'  said 
Guido.  ^  Such  might  have  been  your  end,  thus  sud- 
denl}^  might  you  have  been  called.  Are  you  any 
better  prepared  ?' 

Slothful  did  not  answer ;  he  spoke  no  words  of  sor- 
row, and  no  tears  came  to  his  relief;  yet  he  trembled 
violently,  and  his  face  exj)ressed  great  misery,  while 
he  seemed  quite  unable  to  withdraw  his  gaze  from 
the  lifeless  form  of  his  companion.  Again  Guido 
spoke,  if  perchance  he  might  rouse  him.  '  The  day 
of  reckoning  will  come  as  a  tliief  in  the  night.  Sloth- 
ful, let  it  not  find  you  sleeping  ;  but  now,  while  it  is 
called  to-day,  repent  of  your  sins  and  be  doing,  lest 
the  night  come  when  no  man  can  work,' 
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Having  said  this,  he  left  him  still  standing  by 
Wayward's  lifeless  form,  and  turned  towards  Bellina, 
who  lay  senseless  in  the  arms  of  Stephen.  In  my 
dream  I  followed  him,  for  I  was  anxious  about  the 
beautiful  delicate  child.  Guido  began  immediately 
to  rub  her  hands,  and  several  of  the  children  were 
doing  the  same  to  her  feet,  and  to  my  surprise  I  saw 
Timid  among  the  number.  He  looked  more  active, 
and  there  was  less  timidity  about  his  manner  than  I 
had  ever  seen  before,  and  I  thought,  '  Surely  some 
portion  of  the  spirit  of  his  friend  is  resting  upon  him, 
giving  him  new  courage  and  new  energy.'  But  my 
thoughts  were  quickly  turned  from  him  to  Bellina, 
who  now  began  slowly  to  open  her  eyes,  and  show 
sians  of  returning  life.  In  a  few  moments  more  she 
spoke.     '  Courage,'  she  said,  '  where  are  you  V 

'  He  is  not  here,'  replied  Guido,  kindly,  fearing  to 
tell  her  so  soon  that  he  had  gone  to  his  home.  '  Are 
you  better  V  he  asked. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  faces  of  those 
around  which  spoke  the  truth  too  plainly,  and  told 
her  all:  and  she  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  answered 
not ;  but  tears  began  to  flow  quickly  down  her 
cheeks,  and  at  length  she  raised  herself  out  of  Ste- 
phen's arms,  and  sinking  upon  her  knees,  she  cned, 
'  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  Thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  child. 
Oh,  Father,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  And  when 
they  spoke  to  her,  and  called  her  Bellina,  she  replied, 
'  Call  me  not  Bellina,  for  I  am  no  longer  beautiful. 
I  will  go  mourning  all  the  days  of  my  life,  for  there 
is  no  health  in  my  flesh,  neither  is  there  any  rest  in 
my  bones  by  reason  of  my  sin.  My  wickednesses 
are  gone  over  my  head,  and  are  like  a  sore  burden, 
too  heavy  for  me  to  bear.' 

But  Guido  whispered  to  me,  ^Blessed  are  those 
that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdon  of  heaven.' 

lb 
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And  then  I  knew  that  the  Father  of  all  would  not  turn 
away  from  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart, 
nor  despise  the  cry  of  a  penitent  child. 

And  the  man  who  deceived  the  children,  where 
was  he  ? 

From  the  moment  the  boat  struck  the  rock  I  saw 
him  no  more.  Whether  he  perished  in  the  waves,  or 
whether  he  found  any  place  of  safety,  I  know  not;  for 
as  Guido's  words  still  sounded  in  my  ears,  and  I  was 
still  Qfazinof  from  one  child  to  another,  and  wonderino- 
whether  Bellina  would  grow  more  careful,  and  not 
again  let  pleasure  lead  her  wrong,  and  thinking  that 
thus  it  surely  would  be  ;  and  whether  Slothful  would 
rouse  himself  to  watchfulness  and  care,  fearing  from 
what  I  saw,  that  when  this  shock  had  passed  away, 
idleness  would  still  prevail ;  and,  as  I  watched  Timid, 
and  thought  that  his  strength  had  increased,  that  his 
courage  would  not  again  fail  him  ;  and  as  I  turned 
from  him  to  Innocence,  and  thought  that  she  looked 
almost  ready  for  glory  then — so  beautiful,  so  holy,  so 
good  was  her  countenance — I  woke  from  my  dream. 

Was  it  really  a  dream,  I  thought  to  myself,  boys : 
or  have  angels  been  whispering  truths,  solemn  truths, 
into  my  ear  ?  I  roused  myself  and  looked  about 
me  ;  the  sun  was  still  shining,  the  stream  was  still 
rippling  along,  the  birds  were  still  singing,  and  again 
I  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  orphan  children,  as 
they  issued  from  the  house  of  prayer. 

I  rose  and  began  to  retrace  my  steps,  and  as  I 
walked  along,  I  thought,  ^  Is  it  a  dream  that  there  is 
such  a  Church  on  earth  ?  Is  it  a  dream  that  there 
are  such  children  ?  children  of  God  who  have  their 
work  to  do,  and  then  are  called  to  an  everlasting 
home?  Is  it  a  dream  that  obedience,  industry, 
thoughtful  reverence,  gentle  Idndness,  are  the  duties 
of  children  %  Is  it  a  dream  that  God  looks  down 
upon  them,  that  they  are  working  for  Him  %     Is  it  a 
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dream  that  the  Blessed  Spirit  given  to  them  at  their 
Baptism,  dwells  in  them,  and  guides  and  leads  them? 
that  the  Eternal  Son  suiFered  for  them,  and  loves 
them  with  an  everlasting  love  ?  Is  it  a  dream  that 
the  faithful  and  good  will  be  taken  to  glory,  but  the 
evil  and  careless  to  endless  misery  ?  Is  it  a  dream 
that  the  penitent  will  find  mercy,  the  timid  receive 
strength,  the  idle  continue  in  his  idleness,  in  spite  of 
warning,  and  the  good  go  on  unto  perfection  ?  No, 
surely,'  I  thought  to  myself,  ^  this  is  no  dream.  I 
have  been  sleeping,  but  holy  truths  have  been  pre- 
sented to  my  mind,'  and  I  prayed  within  myself  that 
every  Christian  child  might  grow  up  like  Angelo, 
Courage,  or  Innocence ;  that  the  fearful  might  be 
made  strong,  like  Timid ;  the  erring  might  become 
penitent,  like  Bellina;  and  the  good  receive  their 
reward,  like  loving  Angelo  and  faithful  Courage. 


When  old  Mr  Warble  ceased  speaking  there  was 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard ;  it  scarcely  seemed  as  if  the 
boys  dared  to  breathe,  so  intently  were  they  listening. 
For  a  moment  Mr  Warble  looked  round  kindly  upon 
them  without  speaking,  and  then  he  said,  very 
seriously,  ^  You  have  been  interested,  boys,  in  the  old 
man's  dream,  but  I  have  not  told  it  only  to  interest 
you.  Go  home  and  think  each  for  yourself,  if  you, 
too,  have  not  a  work  to  do,  and  look  well  to  your- 
selves how  you  are  doing  it,  and  may  an  old  man's 
blessing  go  with  you,'  he  said,  rising  up  and  leaving 
the  room. 
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